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NOTE TO OUR FELLOW-CITIZENS. 


We here close Four Votumes of our Review and two years. Our subscription list 
is already larger than that of any other work published in the South or West, and 
rapidly increasing. We have met with the most liberal encouragement, and have done 
the most we could to deserve it. We appealed to the South and West, and they heard 
our appeal. We have been enabled to improve and enlarge the work, and shall con- 
tinue to do so, until it is larger than any other of the same price in America or in the 
world. We have secured able contributors, and are extending the field of action, 
making it interesting and valuable to every class of practical citizens, merchants, plant- 
ers, manufacturers, &c., North, South, East and West. Our commercial summaries 
next year will be monthly, and of the highest value. AGricutture shall be fully and 
« ficiently represented as the wants of the South and West indicate. 

The engravings of eminent merchants with biographical sketches, will be continued as 
often as they can be obtained. The second of the series we hope to present in Janu- 
ary, 1848. 

The monthly numbers next year will contain from 112 to 128 pages, forming semi- 
annual volumes of 650 to 700 pages, a very great enlargement on back volumes. Hav- 
ing a printing-office of our own on the most complete system, the typographical ex- 
cellence of the work will be secured. 

Let our subscribers stand by us, and add to our lists,in this enterprise we are con- 
ducting, the first of the kind that the South or West has ever had. These sections 
require and deserve such an exponent of their resources and power. 

To conclude this note with a pun, would bein bad taste. Wedonot doit. If there 
ig a year’s subscription due to us by any one, we know that there is a generous sen- 
timent in these matters, which will cause it to be immediately remitted! With enormous 
expenses and great confidence in our friends we must not be disappointed. The im- 
portance of every dollar——but we promised not to dun in this note. 
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Art. L—SOUTHERN AND WESTERN AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANIC 
ASSOCIATIONS, 


SOUTH CAROLINA AND LOUISIANA AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES: PRO- 
CEEDINGS, REPORTS, ETC.—PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURE AND 
AGRICULTURAL KNOWLEDGE AT THE SOUTH-——-PAPERS UPON SU- 
GAR MANUFACTURE—ORATIONS OF HON, P. ROST AND J. D. B. 
DE BOW. 


THe approaching anniversary (the fifth) of the Louisiana Agri- 
cultural and Mechanics’ Association, being about to be celebrated it 
Baton Rouge, it is a meet occasion to call attention to its merits, and 
present its claims to the people of Louisiana and the South-west. 

It is a common complaint, founded, alas, upon too melancholy a 
truth, that the Southern States have been content to prosecute agri- 
culture with little regard to system, economy, or the dictates of lib- 
eral science. Blessed with an unusual fertility of soil, it has been 
er:sneously deemed an ill advised economy to preserve and perpet- 
uate that fertility. Almost any planting has been tolerated and pro- 
secuted which could yield profitable returns for the time, witheut 
any regard to future operations, What matter if sterility come at last 
upon these pregnant fields?—if Virginia desert her tobacco acres ?— 
if the Ca Sin’s, and even Alabama, once an El Dorado, turn up an 
exhausted soil? is there not an empire beyond, in the South an 
the West, where primitive wilds may be subdued and virgin soils 
brought under the plow, to undergo the same routine again? We 
will emigrate and leave waste, if we cannot sell, those old home- 
steads and acres from which, as a mint, our fathers, or even their 
sous, in days not long removed, coined gold, 

(las, how frequent have been these changes and how melancholy ! 
What must be the reaction upon those wh: _ re cymnelled to undergo 
‘hem? Can they feel the joys of nome whea‘a'fis so uncertain ? 
Why beautify these grounds, why develop gardens and orchards, 
and arrange shading oaks? Will not a rude axe to-morrow be ap- 
plied io them all when their proprietor has abandoned them for some 
new conquest? Without the joys and comforts, without the associa- 


ions of Home, the virtues do not ‘thrive. Noman ean be a patriot, 
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or a good citizen, where he is sojourning but for a short season and 
looking daily for emigration, That surety of our country’s liberties, 
that bond which holds together its Constitution, is gone forever when 
we annihilate State love and its strong, fixed, and ardent concomi- 
tants, 

We believe a great remedy for this mournful state of things is to 
be found in a disereet and enlightened administration of the soil, and 
the co-operation and labors of those engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits throughout these regions, by societies and publications and 
occasional re-unions. 

Our friends in South Carolina appear to be more deeply impressed 
with these truths now than the citizens of any other Southern State. 
They have numerous District Associations, of high character, and a 
State Society, which meets semi-annually in the interior, or the 
mountains, and where addresses are delivered by such men as the 
Hon. Mr. McDuffie, Mitchel King, Mr. Poinsett, Judge O’Neall, 
Whitemarsh Seabrook, Governor Hammond, etc. The Hon. John 
©, Calhoun was invited to deliver the last. There are also diseus- 
sions and reports of great scientific and practical value, and some of 
the fairs we have attended did great credit to the Association, A 
res eg of agriculture has been organized in the Coijlege of South 

Carolina, and the State has appropriated a handsome sum for the 
publication of agricultural documents, after having had a geological 
survey. We have all these valuable publications before us on the 
table. 

In 1784 the first agricultural society of South Carolina was formed, 
which exists to the present day. In 1823 there were eleven socie- 
ties in the State—the South Carolina, the Pendleton, the Edgefield, 
the Barnwell, the St. John Colleton, the St. Helena, the Beaufort, 
the Beaufort District, the St. Andrews, the St. Pauls and the Win- 
yah, In 1826 the St. Johns Society invited a convention of all these 
bodies, which was held in Charleston. In 1827, from the result of 
this movement, the United Agricultural Society was organized at 
Columbia, This Association not being productive of the desired re- 
sults, in 1839 a convention, at Columbia, formed the Strate So- 
CIETY. 

“In perusing,” says Mr. Carroll, in his preface to the valuable volume of Car- 
vlina Agricultural Reports and Publications,* 1847, “the able documents em- 
braced in this volume, it will doubtless be impressed upon the reader’s mind, that 
South Carolina, though one of the earliest cultivated colonies of the Union, and 
though the pursuits of its people have been essentially agricultural, yet such is 
the impoverishment of some of its best lands, that all the helps of science, skill, 
and industry, are required to save them from barrenness, and to restrain her peo- 
ple trom that spirit of emigration which is every day depopulating many portions 
of the State. Engaged, as four-fifths of her population are, in agriculture ; de- 
riving nine-tenths of her treasure from the taxation of our planters; raising, as 
she does, one twenty-fourth part of all the cotton in the world; producing, too, 
one-seventh of all the exports of the Union ; and paying into the national treasury 
one mill‘on of dollars more than all the New England States put together, it cer- 


* Among the papers, &c., in this volume, are the Proceedi ings of the Society, 1840-45 ; 
Orations of Messrs. Mi :Duffie and Se abrook ; Essay on Malaria, by Dr. Dickson; Ora- 
tions of Hammond, O Neall, Roper, and Poinsett ; Memoi ron Slavery,.by Chancelor Har- 
ver; Seabrook on ‘the ( Yotton Plant; Aliston on Rice—which we have published in the 
ost year of our Review ; Letters and Reports on Marl, &c., «&c., 430 pages. We wish 
to see the Legislature of Louisiana do this much for the State’s agr cuiture. 
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tainly becomes a question of no little interest, what has been done for the advance- 
ment of our agricultural interests. With one or two exceptions legislative ai 
has done nothing. 

“ While our planters have, with great forbearance, submitted to this state o1 
things, those of other States have been aroused, and insisting upon their claims 
have secured many reforms in their agricultural condition. They have bee 
taught to feel, with the rest of the enlightened world, that agriculture is indee 
of primary importance to their political economy—that with its prosperity a 
other branches of industry must flourish ; while with its decline they must, fu 
as certainly, languish and decay—in a word, that agriculture is the main shaft 
around which commerce, and manufactures, and the arts, all cluster, and by which 
they are sustained in vitality and strength. What, therefore, other States hav: 
acted upon, and prosperously consummated, is neither policy nor wisdom for South 
Carolina to neglect.” 


In Louisiana, whose resources and progress have been extraor- 
dinary, it is scarcely credible how little interest has been taken in the 
subject of scientific agriculture. Accounts on all hands are agreed 
that, until within a few years, the rudest systems of tillage were in 
use, and the most wasteful. Even now it is difficult to convince the 
planters, as a body, that they have anything to do out of the usua! 
routine, There is not, we believe, at this time, a single Parish Agri- 
cultural Society in the State, and but a single Society of any sort 
addressed to these interests! It is almost impossible to induce the 
planters to attend even this, a central and general institution, so 
remarkable is the apathy which prevails. ‘That there are noble ex- 
ceptions we admit, but why should not this be a matter of universa! 
interest? Surely a little reflection will satisfy any one of the great 
blessings which may be conferred by these bodies upon a Common- 
wealth, Whence the extraordinary attention paid to agriculture in 
Europe? We have hundreds of ponderous volumes of Reports from 
England and France ;* and Russia, which some of us have been 
wont to call barbarian, has sent a letter to us inviting our agricu!- 
turists to co-operate with them in developing the soil, It is but the 
other day that we were called upon, individually, to furnish the Rus- 
sian Society with a paper upon tobacco. Consider, too, the results 
in our own country. The Government is collecting material of this 
kind, and publishing through the Patent Office.t The State of Mas- 
sachusetts publishes, at its own expense, an annual volume of seve- 
ral hundred pages, including the Reports, &c., of all District Soci- 
eties.—| In New York State they have a great Association, which 
meets at Albany; and in the city of New York, every two weeks, is 
convened the Farmers’ Cuivus, of practical and scientific men, who 
discuss important subjects of agriculture. Having attended several 
of these meetings, we know their value. We heard discussions on 
silk, wool, sheep, hemp, ete., etc. There is an annual magnificent 
Fair of the American Institute, of which the Club is a part, held 
in New York, and attended by hundreds and thousands of visitors. 


* Mr. Vattemare, whose philanthropic mission among nations in inducing exchanges 
of valuable documents has excited so much attention, presented us, when in New York, 
with a large number of works of this kind, relating to France, for the State of Louisi- 
ana. Through the same means we can get thei all, if willing to reciprocate. 

+t We lately saw its circular to Texas. 

t We have one of these before us, 200 pages, 1846. It contains an abstract of the 
proceedings, reports, &¢., of ten societies in the State, with extracts from the chief ad- 
dresses, &c. It is thus that nothing is neglected or lost in Massachusetts 
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AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANIC ASSOCIATIONS, 


‘fhe published volumes of Reports are worthy of all praise and pre- 
rvation.* 

It is now five or six years since the Agriculturists’ and Mechanics’ 
\ssociation of Louisiana was organized at Baton Rouge, where it 
has met from year : year for public celebrations. The attendance, 
ough respect able, has never been large, The exhibition and Fair 
we never been ateerd of the State. However, we are inclined t 

pe much better results hereafter, Experience has been of service— 
energetic officers have been secured, and the State, by an appropria- 
mn, has manifested an interest in the matter, Let us indeed hope 
that the liberal and enlightened planters of Louisiana are now awake. 


i 


The removal of the seat of government to Baton Rouge makes 
that town a place pecwiiarly fitted for the meeting of the Institute. 


it should secure a permanent Hall in the new State-house being con- + 
trueted, and a permanent salaried Secretary. There should bea 
l.brary like that of the American Institute, containing all agricultu- 
ral ge mechanie: il publications, ete, A traveling agent should 1 e 
appointed, An annual appropriation might be secured from the legis- 
jature in furtherance of the work. 
sut nothing of this kind ean be effected without the establishment 

of parish or district societies. ‘These are indispensable. Any 
three or five planters are suflicient to establish one, The monthly 

eetings will soon have interest to attract others, and thus a valua- 
ble system will grow up. These societies will send tnnually their 
‘ports and delegates to the central one. Shall it be asked, how 
these local societies are to be employed? We will show at a glance, 

jon 


Phe Central Society should issue to all the local ones, and to indi- 


* We make no references to the hieh prote fion notions of the Institute. “ This Insti- 
tute has now been laboring fora period of eighteen years in advancing the cause of practi- 
Science throughout the United States, and your m mori ilists have the gratification to 
v that their exertions have not been unavailing, and neither have their services for 








publie good been unacknowledged by those who were more deeply interested in 
i , Or more particularly convers nt with th results.””—We medi te Bee re. spas eg 
ral of 1846 to the Legislatur page 7 Th tided and unsustained, excep* 
hy its own en vy, had a number of visiters at its last fair, said to be one-hali as great 
stnatoit - t Fair « t Par *. W j h is he ld & buf once in five years and to w! ich the 
h'rench Governinent lends it powerful aid, by causing the whole kinedom to be ex- 
red by sommissioners, for the selection of the most inte resting articles for the exhi- 

and pay eir sportation to Paris. 'Yhe number of citizens who visited 
st Fair of the Institute was ibout fica Aundred and efi 1 thousand, while Paris 

ins nbout fAree ¢ he population of New York. Niblo’s Garden is engaged for 

ral exhi ». Fields of the plowing and spadine matches will be selected, as 

niently as possibl , fo ill el sses of citiz n Visiter P ceedings of the Louisi- 
wclety, 1546, | >. ™ The ‘ Royal Agricultural Society’ of Engl yet at th 
wiety’s Honse, Hanover Square, London, 21st of May, 1845—Du of Richmond, 
lent. One of the points to which the Society’s attention had been directed for the 

halt year, was temical ar af sis of the ashes of 7 lants grown on diff t ls. anal 

i f ipiwul the Kingdom. The Society now consists of Mo lile-gov 
ernors, 204 annual governors, 495 life-members, and 6,123 annual members, making a 
! i O,J irs from the statement of arrears, that on the Ist day 
ep 31 members were in arrears of subscription, 

SU an it at the general meeting in December last, the amount 

oO: Suen arr reduction of £879 having been eflected during the list 
months. The present amount of capital invested is £8,200—a purchase of £500 

x in the 3} per cent. having b 1 made during the last month. The current cesh 
we in the hands of the Society’s bankers at t! I nt time is £2,033, not tnciua- 

t 1 of £1,000 contributed by the town of Shrewsbury toward the expense of 

the ensuing country meeting, and alreidy paid over to the credit of the Society's ae- 
it We quote from Farmer's Library, page 6, Proceedings of Louisiana Society, 
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viduals throuchout the State, a circular similar to that issued by the 
South Carolina Society—requiring 

Ist. An account of the present condition of 


agriculture, and the changes sin 
the first settlement o 


he county or parish. 
wd, The general aspect of the parish, embracing the nature of the soil. 
dd. The principal products. 
4 h. The kinds of cultivation or tillage in use. 
Sth. The favorite breeds of horses, mules, cattle, sheep and swine, and their man 
I 
Gth. The agricultural implements in use. 
jth. The general value of land. 
Sth. The agricultural changes necessary to advance the prosperity of the pari 
It is hardly necessary to insist how much Louisiana has to gain by 
these operations, and what will be secured her by her successes. Let 
us emulate our sister State of Massachusetts in this. She collects 
and embodies minutely aid the statistics of her varied and expandiny 
industry, and pone s them, that every citizen may understand. 
We have said nothing of the mechanical depar tment of the Insti 
tute. We are doubtful here whether Baton Rouge will peeen the 


proper place, ‘The two departments may be separated to advantage, 
so fur as the place of exhibition is concerned. New Or.eans, the 
creat city of the South and West, presents itself at once. Here the 
products of the ingenuity, the skill, the manufactures of all the Val- 


ley and the South, may be brought annually and presented to: 
inspection. oa should occupy a place for these regions like New 
York, ‘The city is peculiarly fitted for the purpose. In the imme- 
diate vicinity o * Texas, Mexico and Cuba, it must shed the broadest 
influences over ‘i We regard this as something worthy of future 
reflection, The day will yet come when what we have written 
shall appear prophe cy. However, it will take time, The first step 
has been insti in the establishment of the University or New 
ORLEANS. 

We have not the data for other Southern States, and therefore can- 
not say what they are doing for agriculture, Will not their citizen 
favor us with abstract reports? We read the other day a partia! 
geological survey of Alabama, and understand that something of the 
kind is mooted in Mississip pi: indeed, that an agricultural professor- 
ship in one of her colleges is talked of. But unless this is an insti- 
tution for the whole State, and under its patronage, the professorship 
will be of little service. Mississippi will not be behindhand in this 
race. She has many distinguished agriculturists, as we know. 

Space will not admit a farther indulgence of these reflections. 
Our object was simply to call attention to the approaching Baton 
Rouge meeting, which it is to be hoped will be the most brilliant yet 
held in the State. 

The following is the list of officers appointed in 1847: 


CotoneL. Pamir Hickey, President. 


ice Presidents. 
J. Cooper, East Baton Rouge udge Campbell, Opelousas, 
Valcour Aimé, St. James, Dr. Peck, Washita, 
C. Adams, Iberville, D. J. Porche, Nachitoches, 
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D. J. Fluker, East Feliciana, 
B. Richardson, St. Tammany, 
Gen. Ed. Sparrow, Concordia, 
Gen. J. P. Walker, Rapides, 
Miles Taylor, Lafourche Int., 


Stephen Henderson, TYyeasurer. 


MECHANIC ASSOCIATIONS, 


P. A. Rost, German Coast, 
Verloin De Gruy, Jefferson, 
B. M. Norman, New Orleans, 
W. Taylor, Point Coupée, 
Maunsel White, Plaquemines 


T. B. R. Hatch, Cor. Secretary. 





Executive Committee—S. Henderson, chairman; J. McVay, James McCalop, 
1D. Chambers, G. A. Pike, W. A. Tunnard, C. G. McHatton, F. D. Conrad, T. 
B. R. Hatch, 8. Allain, A. G. Carter, J. B. Kleinpeter. 


From the report of proceedings of 1847 we extract the three fol- 
lowing letters in relation to sugar, which will be read with interest, 
Only a very few copies of the report were printed, and scarcely at 
all circulated. On this account we publish, 


VALCOUR AIME’S RESULTS IN SUGAR CULTURE AND MANUFACTURE, 


Mr. Valeour Aimé, sends for exhibition to the fair of the Agricultural and 
Mechanics’ Association the following described specimens of sugar manufactured 
on his own plantation : 

A loaf of sugar, first product, made directly from the cane-juice. 

A box powdered sugar, first product. 

One do. second product, liquored. 

One do, do. not liquored. 

One do. third product, liquored with molasses. 

A bottle of syrup for liquoring sugar, weighing 36 degrees by Baumes’ saccha- 
rometer. 

A small specimen of rough or unrefined sugar from cane-juice. 

These products have been obtained by means of the apparatus of Derosné & 
Cail, made by Messrs. Stillman, Allen and Co. of New York, with some modifi- 
cations of the plan first adopted by the inventor. These modifications princi- 
pally consist in some changes in the distributors, in the form of the vacuum 
kettles, and above all in the strength of the air-pumps. 

This apparatus was received at the plantation ot Mr. Valcour Aimé in 1845, 
too late tobe put into operation for the taking off the preceding crop. The air- 
pump as first made was too weak, and it was found necessary to make another. 

The Agricultural and Mechanics’ Association has been incorrectly informed 
by those who have induced the society to publish in the annual report of 1846, that 
the first cost of the apparatus amounted to $22,000, and thatthe contract for the 
modifications to be added, would amount to $8,000. The apparatus as it at present 
stands, cost $24,000. By it eighteen hogsheads of suggr can be nade in twenty- 
tour hours, and the whole of his last crop has been manufactured in this manner. 

’ Mr. Valeour Aimé being neither a speculator nor a manufacturer of machines, 
does not persuade any one that the apparatus he has adopted is the best that can 
be made. His only wish is, that exhibiting these specimens to the inspection of 
the Sugar Planters, they may be enabled to compare them with those made by 
other processes, and thereby augment the mass of knowledge among the sugar 
producing class. ‘These specimens have not been specially prepared ior the fair. 
He has chosen them as far as possible with a view to give an idea of his average 
crop. 

He abstains from furnishing any comparative tables, to show the number of 
thousands of dollars that can be gained on a crop by making use of this apparatus, 
and he advises the society not to grant the sanction of its name to any tables of 
this kind, but after the most severe and minute examination. Experience has 
demonstrated that these tables cannot be depended on, unless they are the results 
of conscientious and disinterested essays, repeated during several years. He will 
merely state, that he believes he has a knowledge of all the machines which 
have been erected in Louisiana for several years past, for the purpose of im- 
proving the manufacture of sugar, and he thinks the results obtained by the appa- 
ratus that he has had erected, are at least equal to any other, and that the plant- 

ers that can afford the expense, would ever be gainers by erecting similar ones. 
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He believes that the economy in fuel and the increased price of the products will 
justify the expense, notwithstanding its being very great. He is, however, con- 
vinced that the disbursements can be covered by the difference in the price of 
the first, or even of the second crop. 

He regrets not being able to add to the other specimens sent a greater quantity 
of common or rough sugar, manufactured by his apparatus. Sugar interior to 
the sainple sent, and which he merely had kept to compare by it, was sold at 7} 
cents, 

Mr. Valcour Aimé thinks it his duty to add, that the apparatus of Rillieux, 
which he constructed on the same principles as that of Derosné & Cail, will, in his 
opinion, produce the same results. The expense of putting up either is about 
the same. 

The Agricultural and Mechanics’ Association has certainly been led into 
error, in stating in the report of last year that the negroes employed on a planta- 
tion can conduct these machines without the assistance of asugar-maker, and that 
the planters in the northern parishes of the State may, in using them, obtain fine 
sugar from the sour juice of frozen canes. Such an error might occasion great loss 
to be sustained by many planters. The apparatus of Rillieux as well as that 
of Derosné & Cail, is too complicated to be entrusted to negroes, without the 
active superintendence of an experienced sugar-maker, and a more thorough 
examination will convince the society, that when the cane-juice is really sour, it 
is impossible to make good sugar either with the one or the other apparatus. 


Signed VALCOUR AIME. 


MR. LESSEP’S RESULTS. 


Having a desire to ascertain the difference that might exist in the manner of 
making sugar by the ordinary kettles and the apparatus of Mr. Rillieux, | 
caused to be cut down 25 arpents of cane on the 12thof November last, which | 
made into sugar, and which yielded 26 hogsheads and about 73 gallons of mo- 
lasses per hogshead. 

Five days later [ had 25 arpents more cut down in the same part of the cane 
field, which by the apparatus of Rillieux, yield 32 hogsheads of sugar, and 53 
gallons of molasses, ‘The average weight of the two qualities was from 1050 lbs. 
to 1075 net. 

In order that the one mode of making sugar should have no advantage over 
the other, I caused these 50 arpents of cane to be cut in the following manner: 

My field presents a front of 10 arpents by 5 feet in depth; I took numbers 1, 
3, 5, 7, and 9 for the ketiles, and Nos, 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 for the apparatus of Mr. 

Rillieux. 

On my plantation at Poverty Point, I had 66 hogsheads of sugar on the cistern ; 
with the molasses which drained from the same, I obtained about 22 hogsheads 
of sugar by a second operation. 


MAUNSEL WHITE’S SUGAR. 


GENTLEMEN :—I am enabled, through the kindness of Col. Maunsen Wuirre, 
to present to you for exhibition at the State Agricultural Fair, now being held in 
this city, a sample of sugar from his plantation. He has instructed me to say 
to you, that though prevented by the nature of his occupations from being present, 
he feels the deepest interest in the cause in which you are engaged, and will be 
happy to subscribe toward the encouragement of everything useful and laudable 
in arts and husbandry submitted to vour Committee. 

I have the honor to remain, gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant. 


JOHN BURKE. 


The committee on sugar, in 1846, made a valuable report, from 
which the following is extracted : 
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PRODUCTION OF SUGAR ON THE NEW AND OLD SYSTEMS, 


Ist. Old Lands—Forty gallons cf Molasses per 1000 las. of Sugar. 








Receipis Com ne { tratus (rough sugar).| Apparatus (liquored do.) 
Piret Suwar-«-e+++-+eee- 1000 Ibs., at 5 cls S50 W ibs., at TE ets.-- B77 1710 Ibs., at 104 cts..-- $74 55 
Second SBu@a#r .++++««-++- ee seseeseesese *° }ids., até a.--- Is 51Ds..at Scis.+--- BW 40 
(istern’s Bottom.-----+---: 100 ibs... at 24 cts.-- 2 50 utmbadctttdones Lask dse¢ebecnsadsaued 
Molass@s«+++ «eee ee ee eens 10 gais., at 15 cts. -- 6 0.15 gals., at 15 cts. -- 2 25/44 gals., at Gcts.--- 11 
ha nses f 97 75 113 95 
WOO cece ecccceccvceeces 3 cords, at $1 50---- 1 50 1 cord..+. «+++81 50 L cord «+++ +006 $1 50 
ee TORE, 6a 05 00.6006 60) 6800-0806 B6h4 0000s es ‘ » ibs., at2hc.-- 62— 2 12/1 Ibs.,at2y-.-- 62— 212 
Net proceed o1 1000 Tha. -'.e-- cece cccccccccces BG OD cocccccccvccccvccces OB 6B) cccc cccccccccccccces 111 so 
Net ion 
Cro $ TSA Di cccccccccesssccecd $67.098 00 
2d. Ordinary Lands—Fifly g Moi per 1000 ibs. of S 
Ree } ( nk {pre suzcr).) Appa 8 (liquored de 
Hecond SUGKFescccccccss} coves betes cose < 00 bbs., at 6 cls.--- Ls > ibs t CITB. «+6 
Cistern’s Bottom.-.------ 100 Ibs., at pee ee 
Molasses++++ +++ esee eee 50 guls.,ut 15 cts..-- 7 50 15gals.,atI5cts.--- 2 25/47 gals.,at25cis.-- 117 
Ex pense } 60 103 9 120 50 
Wad scccencececes , 3cords, at S1 50-.-.. 4 BULL Cord eccceess $4 50 l cord-.-....--$1 50 
Bone black--+-+.++++++- tenet een eee enee -- 2 lbs., at 2he.-- 62 2 12/25 Ibs., at 23 « + 62— 2 12 
Net proceed on 1000 Iba, «| --++ cece cece eeeeneee ol) Cee 1OL BBjccccccccccccsccceces 1i3 
| 
Crop of 600,000 Ibs ase 000066 cM OOO O01 coce conceses coces GG1,093 OO \-- ee eee cceseeee $71,028 00 
° ‘ ” a7? 7 -_ 
3d. New Lands—Sixty cal s of Malasses per 1000 lbs. of S 
Re pts } Common kettles ipparatus (rough siuge 
First Suga 1000 Ibs., at 5 cts : Ibs., at 7 2 
Mecond SULAL+++- cece cece] «ee weecerscecvres ee 00 Ibs... at Gcta.--- 18 ¢ 95 Ibs., at 8 cts.--.- 31 60 
Cistern’s Bottom ---++-- 100 Ihs., at 24 ets... 25 O06 e seve ese be e0 | Spbbtecestdheees 
Molasses +--+ +--++++ee+++/60 gals., at Icts..-- 9 00/15 gals.,atiscts.-- 2 25/49 gals.,at2cts.-. 12% 
} 
I ! 110 15} 126 86 
Wand sécccescncccvccces 3 cords, at $1 50- 4 50/Lcord.+--.«+-- 1 50 lL cord «-+++-- $1 
Bone ACK cece ccccccoses | eee ee 5 ibs., at ri 62 2 12); 1 at 2) « 2 12 
} 
Net proce ed of 1000 Ths. «jecccccceccccccvccces BT OOl ccccccce décccccecece 108 OB) ececccccccccsccecsece 124 68 
| 
| yp | 
Crop of 600,000 Ibs cobeccccccccces cece MAE DOD OO oceccccccccces BE4 GIS OD oc cccccccccees ©74 ° oo 
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Nore.—The dry bagasse from the cane giving one thousand pounds of sugar, 


is, as fuel, more than equivalent to one cord of wood, and when the first is used 
with the apparatus, it dis pebses altogether with wood. 
In condensing the above we find that the profit on a crop of 600,000 pounds, de- 


rived from the new process, and above the common, is as follows: 


Rough sugar. Liquored sugar. 
ee 4” ee ree $24.978........ $34,698 
Od...QOadinary Jand ..sccce ss iy ere 37,728 
Pk | Ne GOD cated wae ae anern } DS ees 40.608 


We are informed that the adva 
crop of 600,000 pounds by this appé 
$24 500 to make liquored sugar. 


} ‘ . a) . rar }y- 
planters, to take a yearly 


yratus are $20,500, to obtain rough sugar; and 


The following extracts are from the able address of Hon, P. A. 
Rost, delivered before the Association in 1845. They are worthy 
of a much wider circulation than has yet been given them. 


JUDGE ROST ON THE CULTURE AND MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR. 


In a paper which I had the honor to contribute to the labors of the 
Association last year, I stated that the modern improvements in agri- 
culture were the result of recent and more accurate knowledge on 
draining, plowing, manuring, and interchange of crops. I then gave 
a description of the process of thorough draining, as practised in 
Great Britain, and of stibsoil-plowing, which is the complement of it. 
It is unnecessary to revert to the subject here, except for the purpose 
of stating that this process is being rapidly introduced in the British 
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West Indies, and that it has proved as beneficial there as in Europe ; so 
much so, that although by the present modes of cultvation the average 
of ratoons and plants is seldom two thousand pounds of sugar per 
acre, it is confidently believed that in lands thoroughly drained and 
subsoiled the average will be five thousand pounds px racre, I have 
no doubt of it, and when that system is introduced here, the produce 
of a depth of sixteen inches of dry alluvial soil cannot be predicted ; 
nobody knows to what size cane may be made to grow, and how 
much sugar it can yield, But, sir, the process is expensive, and can 
only be introduced gradually. We must, for the present, go on with 
our open drains, and we can do passably well with them, provided 
we have them not over one hundred feet apart, and not less than 
three feet in depth, With such drains, made or thoroughly cleaned 
when the land is planted in corn, the hardest clays, if not too low, 
will be found in the subsequent years to drain as well, to plow as 
deep, and to pulverize as fine as light soils; they will, moreover, 
yield greater returns of sugar. 

Connected with the subject of draining, is that of draining swamps 
and low lands so as to render them fit for cultivation—a subject of 
high importance, since, besides the vast quantity of public lands of 
that description in Louisiana, there are few plantations on which the 
proportion of these lands is not greater than that of the cultivated 
fields, Some abortive attempts at draining low lands had betore been 
made, but within the last year a few intelligent planters below New 
Orleans have taken the Jead in good earnest. ‘Their draining ma- 
chines are the most perfect of the kind, and they have succeeded in 
obtaining solid foundations for their locks. After the heaviest rains 
they dry their land in an incredibly short space of time, and their 
crops of corn are now growing in marshes below the level of the 
tides. Their success establishes the fact, that the low lands may be 
effectually drained in large tracts at an outlay which, with the Con- 
gress price of those lands, would not exceed fifteen dollars per super- 
ficial acre. 

The food of plants, and their modes of existence, form the subject 
of a very remarkable work, that of Justus Liebig, upon organic 
chemistry applied to agriculture. Others before him had submitted 
to analysis trees, plants and the earths in which they grow. Count- 
less results of isolated*experiments had been collected, but they were 
rather perplexing than practically useful, till the master mind of 
Liebig constructed out of them a rational and simple theory of vege- 
table life. He had not all the facts necessary to make his theory 
perfect; he was not aware, for instance,.of the action of galvanism 
and electricity upon growing plants, But he did for agriculture what 
Lavoisier had done for chemistry; he systematized what was known, 
and pointed out to his successors the true path of discovery. Taking 
for granted that the substances which are invariably found in a plant 
are necessary to its perfect development, he has shown which of 
those substances were supplied by the earth, by the atmosphere and 
by rain-water; he has proved that pure vegetable mould, which has 
been considered as the only agent of vegetation, had in it but a se- 
condary, and not an indispensable agency, and that the results assign- 


ed to it were produced by carbonic acid, water, and ammonia, or 
b } 
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rather nitrogen, and certain mineral salts which the earth supplies; 
he has discovered that in sugar-bearing plants carbonic acid 1s the 
source of saccharine matter, I cannot enter into a detailed exataina- 
tion of this author's views, but I will attempt to show you some of 
the results to which his theory would lead in the cultivation of the 
cane, and you will be pleased to find that the practice of our good 
planters fulfils all the essential requisites of science. 

Sugar-cane, analyzed with great care and in various seasons by Mr. 
Avequin, a person fully competent to the task, is found to contain in 
proportions, not material to the present inquiry, the following sub- 
stances, which, according to Liebig, are supplied exclusively by the 
earth: acetate of potash, phosphate of lime, silica, sulphate of potash, 
phosphate of potash, chloride of potassium, acetate of lime, ‘These, 
as well as carbonic acid, ammonia and nitrogen, are hard names, 
names new to mostof us; we must learn their import. ‘Twenty- 
years ago we knew not the meaning of piston and cylinder, of ste ti 
chest and safety-valve. We all know it now; and as the pplication 
of steam to the mechanical arts has not wrought a greater Teen 
than the recent discoveries in agriculture are destined to effect, we 
will have to sharpen our intellects once more and raise thei to the 
ievel of the times. Upon this, however, I do not at present insist, 
and if you are disposed to be very obstinate, take the mineral salts 
I have mentioned, as things which, being invariably found in the 
cane and never in the atmosphere, or in rain-water, sliould exist in 
the soil ina state fit for assimilation by plants; your lands must 
contain, in that state, potash, silica, lime, chloride, phosphoric acid, 
sulphuric acid, and substances yielding ammonia; and should any of 
these be wanting, they must be supplied by deep plowing or by 
manure, 

As it is well known that cane flourishes equally well! on all our 
alluvial lands, when they are first brought into cultivation, we may 
assume that all these lands once contained, in a state fit for assimila- 
tion, the substances necessary to its. growth. ‘There is, therefore, no 
original deficiency to supply, and wherever the cane has ceased to 
grow and to ratoon as it once did, it is because those substances have 
been abstracted from the soil by injudicious cropping. 

Knowing the mineral substances which the cai :equires, chemists 
tell us that we might at any time ascertain the deficiencies of our 
soil, by having it analyzed. The suggestion is pleusible, but there is 
nothing in it; we would be as wise after the analysis as we were be- 
fore. The learned author already quoted shows that arable Jands 
are the result of the disintegration of rocks during many thousand 
years; that this process is ever going on at the surface of the earth, 
and that many thousand years will elapse before it is completed. i 
By this process the alkalies and salts which the earth contains are 
gradually set free and rendered fit for assimilation by plants; and 
when all the substances thus set free have been taken up, plants re- 
quiring them will cease to grow in the soil where they are wanting: 
and yet if it will require thousands of years to effect a complete dis- 
integration, the quantity abstracted by the cane in Louisiana, during 
a cultivation of forty years, must be infinitely small in relation to the 
quantity yet remaining; and accordingly it is found, where land sup- 
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posed to be exhausted has been analyze od, that it contains the same 
elements as the fertile soils adjoining it, or found beneath it, united 
in very nearly the same proportions, It is not the precise quantity 
of the different elements contained in our soil, which it imports us to 
know, but that portion of them which is disintegrated and fit for as- 
similation. This, I apprehend, chemistry cannot tell us. 

If we could every year provide a sufficiency of mixed animal and 
bagasse manure for all the land we plant, it would be idle to inquire 
about the deficiencies of the soil, since that manure contains all the 
requisite substances, But, compelled as we are by the severities of 
the climate to plant annually a large portion of our crops, we cannot 
save one-sixth of the quantity of manure required, This should be 
husbonded with eare and placed in rotation on the oldest lands; for 
ihe remainder, manure would have to be purchased at an expense 
which would not be under thirty dollars per acre, and the question 
nat rally presents itself—Is it necessary to incur that expense and 
the extra labor to which it would give rise? Intelligent planters say 
that it i$ not, and science justifies their opinion, Ifin the lands that 
have been longest in cultivation, the alkalies fit for assimilation are 
partially exhausted, it should be remembered that the plow has sel- 
dom gor ie beyond the de pth of six or seven inches, and that below 
that depth is a virgin soil, in all respects similar to the original sur- 
face soil, and deeper than the plow can ever penetrate. So that ifa 
depth of six inches had yielded a sufficiency of disintegrated alkalies 
to eane crops during thirty years, there is no reason why the next 
six inches below should not do the same, provided they can be 
brought to the surface and kept in good tilth, With the thorough 
drain system this presents no difficulty, and it can be satisfactorily 
accomplished with the open drains I have recommended. With 
those drains, a depth of plowing of ten inches, when the stubble is 
broken up for corn, will give to the land that cannot be manured all 
ihe substances which the cane requires from the earth but one ; it 
will not give a sufficiency of nitrogen. I stated last year that nitro- 
gen or ammonia could only be supplied i in large quantities by manure, 
and I was not then aware that any but animal manure could effect 
that object. Farther experience and observation have satisfied me that 
it is supplied in great abundance by a process which has long been 
fullowed without any clear conceptions of its mode of action: I mean 
that of covering the land with peas as early in the summer as the 

rn crops will permit. One of the advantages of peas as a green 
crop is, that they take from the land none of the alkalies which the 
cane requires, while their powerful system of roots has a tendency 
to aceclerate the disintegration of the soil. But their principal action 
consists in shading the land, thus preventing the escape of ammonia 
which the rail u-water deposits in it, and hastening by shade and hu- 
inidity the decay going on at the surface, and the formation of nitre, 
which ever follows it in warm climate® The leaves and seed of the 
pea are richer in nitrogen than any other vegetable substance, and 
the result of their decay is the formation of additional quantities of 
nitric acid, The nitre and nitric acid thus formed, as well as the 
ammonia retained in the soil, yield ta the following crop of cane the 
nitrogen they contain. The method now generally adepted of plow. 
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ing in the field-trash, restores to the ratoons, in a state fit for assimi- 
Jation, most of the alkalies which the plants took up in their growth ; 
and should more ammonia be wanted, by setting fire to the field- 
trash after a rain the top part of it is converted into charcoal, which 
has the power of absorbing ninety times its volume of ammonia. 
To facilitate this operation, cane ought not to be planted less than 
six feet apart. What precedes, and with it such frequent movings 
of the soil as perpetually keep the young plants in an atmosphere 
of carbonic acid, is the method pursued in Louisiana by all success- 
ful planters, and the only material improvements I would suggest to 
them are those of thorough draining and subsoil plowing. 

There are, however, cheap mineral manures with which it would 
be well to try experiments. In hard clay lands, for instance, espe- 
cially if they are too near the level of the swamp to be piowed deep 
with advantage, quick-lime applied to the corn land at the rate of 
fifty or sixty bushels to the acre, produces an admirable effect apon 
the ensuing crops, It is itself one of the substances which the cane 
requires, and can replace others; aided by a crop of peas, it very 
much increases the quantity of nitre and nitric acid formed at the 
surface, keeps the land in the finest state of tilth, causes the rapid 
decay of the inert vegetable substances which accumulate in it during 
repeated crops of- cane, and is thus an abundant source of carbonic 
acid, Land I limed four years ago, was planted again last winter, 
and the cane upon it is the best I have. 

Experiments successfully made in Europe induce me to believe 
that we all have at home a substance possessed of the same qualities 
as lime, and in a higher degree. ‘That substance is clay when burnt 
to ashes. I cannot describe the process by which it is prepared ; ; you 
will find it in a recent publication entitled the “*Farmer’s Manual.” 
It is sufficient to state that little or no fuel is required, and that one 
small cart-load of the ashes is said toe have a better and more lasting 
effect than eight bushels of lime. ‘The ammonia-which they absorb 
and retain, more than replaces the nitrification obtained by liming, 
and the burning disintegrates very large quantities of alkalies, ° It is 
to the effect of burning, that the inexhaustible fertility of lands 
formed by the eruption of volcanoes is to be attributed. 

Common salt I have also tried with success, at the rate of ten bush- 

els to the acre. It gives to the cane a deep green color, and seems 
to prevent the growth of grass. 

1 observed that covering land with peas caused the formation of 
nitre. In Europe, nitre and saltpetre are both used upon grow- 
ing plants, at the rate of about one hundred pounds per acre; it 

s probable, that sprinkled before the plow, here, when the land 
is tirst thrown to the cane, their eflect would be similar to that of 
peas, 

Much has been said of late on thejsubject of guano, and experi- 
ments made in Jamaica prove it to be a valuable manure for cane. 
Used there at the rate of one pound to every four feet square, or 
about twenty-seven hundred pounds to the acre, it caused cane to ri- 
pen earlier and to yield two hundred pounds more of sugar -per acre, 
than that dressed with common manure. Those who made the ex- 
periment seem to think that one-third of the quantity used might have 
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been sufficient. Admitting the fact to be so, and supposing the ra- 
toons to last two years, and to yield an additional quantity of two 
hundred pounds of sugar per acre, which is not probable, an outlay 
of nine hundred pounds of guano would, in the next three years, give 
an increase of four hundred pounds of sugar. Where other manure 
has to be purchased, as in Jamaica, and costs more than guano, this 
increase of product is a material advantage. But where deep plow- 
ing and peas do as well as animal manure, the additional product ob- 
tained by the use of guano would not pay for it. An experiment is 
now going on with it in my neighborhood; if it should make the 
cane fit for the mill earlier than it usually is, it would on that account 
be very valuable, In the mean time, I would recommend the use of 
it to a portion of my audience whom I have, till now,-sadly neglected : 
to you, ladies, within your realm of fruits, flowers, and shrubs. 
There, as well as in the garden, when applied with intelligence and 

care, it does wonders, and I beseech you not to neglect the means it 
affords you of increasing the beauty and the comforts of your homes. 
When God, for wise purposes, doomed man to waste his energies in 
conquering physical obstacles, he placed you near him to cheer him 
in his weary task, to remind him that his toils had a worthy object 
on earth, and to recall him in his hours of repose to the conscious- 
ness of his moral existence. All about his dwelling that has the spir- 
ituality eof beauty and grace, is by some mysterious tie connected 
with you, and you have an interest in its preservation. Nurse your 
flowers, then, as if they were a part of yourselves, and let your fa- 
vorite plants have a cheerful and happy look. Above all, do not tor- 
ment them into fantastic and unnatural shapes ; remember, that the 
Giod who made them, gave each of them, as he gave each of you, pe- 
culiar forms of beauty, which knives and scissors cannot improve, 
and that trimming should be resorted to exclusively with the view ta 
restore and preserve the natural shape of each species, as you resort 
to the mysteries of the toilet to make the perfections you possess 
conceal the slight blemishes which may accompany them, 

Although, for want of time and of competent knowledge, I have 
confined myself to the sngar crop, my observations upon draining, 
tillage, animal manure, and peas, may be considered as applicable to 
the cultivation of cotton also, I would not recommend any course 
which would farther extend that cultivation ; but, if the same crops 
could, as L believe, be obtained from half of the land that now pro- 
duces it, the other half might be employed in raising provisions and 
other products, such as indigo, hemp, and tobacco, 

On the subject of interchange of crops, I have nothing to offer. 
and I will now direct your attention to the improvements proposed 
in the manufacture of sugar. 

Not less than six new methods have been partially tested, and are 
now Offered for our adoption. We ought to be thankful for every 
effort of that kind, and encourage to a yeasonable extent those per- 
sons who, in trying to benefit themselves, desire also to benefit us. 
But planters cannot be expected to incur the great expense which 
the adoption of most of those me ses requires, till they have satis- 
factory evidence of their entire succes That evidence is yet want- 
ing ; there is in all much room for inigeowednont. The process of 
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my friend, Thomas A. Morgan, of Plaquemines, is thus far consid- 
ered the best, and he is far from claiming perfection for it. The in- 
crease in the quantity of sugar obtained by some of the innovators, 
is principally owing to the fact that they re-boil the molasses. This 
is done equally well by others in open pans, 

A new apparatus, said to embrace all that has been found valuable 
in the others, is now being constructed at the Novelty Iron Works, 
in New York, for Mr. Valcour Aimé, of St. James, a gentleman dis- 
tinguished for his enterprise, as well as for his practical knowledge 
of the subject. It may do better than the others, but, sir, all these new 
methods have the original fault of the usual process, their authors 
being wrong. They commence by creating large quantities of col- 
oring matter in the juice, and then, by a great variety of means, they 
endeavor to extract that coloring matter first from the syrup, and af- 
terward from the sugar, and in this, by the by, nobody has yet effect- 
ually succeeded. Let me explain my meaning. 

If you cut in two a sugar-cane and examine the interior part of it 
with a magnifying glass, you perceive the crystals of sugar as distinct 
and as white as those of double-refined sugar. The object ‘of the 
operator should be then either to extract those crystals without alter- 
ing their color, or, if that be found impracticable, to separate them 
from the impurities mixed with them, while the juice is in its natural 
state, and yet contains but little coloring matter. Instead of this, the 
juice is limed while all the impurities are in it, In separating the 
feculencies from the juice and uniting them in large flakes, lime dis- 
solves a portion of them and forms with them coloring matter which, 
we all know, at once discolors the j juice, when lime is used in excess, 
Afterward heat is applied, either in clarifiers or in the grande ; but 
most of the impurities found in the juice will decompose and burn at 
a degree of heat far below the boiling point, say at a hundred and 
twenty degrees of Fahrenheit. This is shown by the thick scales 
continually forming in the grande. From that degree of heat the 
decomposition goes on in the clarifier, till the juice is drawn, and 
continues in the grande so Jong as there are feculencies left. This 
decomposition greatly increases the quantity of coloring matter, so 
that, as the juice is being clarified, it loses in color what it gains in 
purity ; and here let me show the relative value of the grande and 
of clarifiers as agents of clarification. In the grande, if it is well 
attended to, the secummings are taken up as fast as they rise. A por- 
tion of them is removed before they begin to decompose, and the 
process goes on, so that before the juice reaches the boiling point, 
nearly all the feculencies are removed, and the source of coloring 
matter is removed with them. 

Clarifiers reach the boiling point much quicker, and cannot easily 
be scummed, The general practice is, to bring them to that point 
without scumming ; to let the feculencies separate from the juice by 
cooling and by re sat, and to wash out»the clarifiers every second or 
third time they are filled. Heat and alkalies acting in them upon the 
accumulated feculencies of one, two, or three charges, dissolve a 
much larger portion of those feculencies than they can possibly do 
in the grande; the formation of coloring matter continues during the 
time of rest, oid, accordingly, planters, after repeated trials, gener- 
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ally agree that juice well clarified in the grande has a brighter and 
a lighter color, and makes better sugar than that obtained from clari- 
fiers. 

But to return to my subject, the first object of research should be 
to find means of clarifving the juice, without creating coloring mat, 
ter. It is said that presses, something like those used to repress cot 
ton here, have lately been successfully employed in the West In- 
dies, instead of rollers ; that the juice obtained is much purer, and 
that a much larger quantity of it is extracted from the cane. If so, 
this will be a great improvement, and the first step of the process I 
would recommend. From juice thus obtained, or even from our 
own, I have no doubt that all impurities less soluble than itself, may 
be separated by mechanical means, before heat and alkalies are ap- 
plied, or at least with a very small quantity of alkalies, All other 
liquids, all fatty substances and oils, except cotton-seed oil, are clari- 
fied by very rapid process. Cane-juice can no doubt be clarified by 
similar-means, and if this were accomplished, the process of sugar- 
making would be very much simplified. The clarified juice might 
then be placed in an open evaporator, heated by the waste steam of 
the engine; then be limed and scummed if necessary, and concen - 
trated to fifteen or sixteen degrees of the pese sirop; then purified 
by filtration through animal charcoal, if white sugar was wanted, or 
by rest for other qualities, and finally concentrated in vacuum pans 
of great_ power, such pans as Mr, Thomas A. Morgan now uses and 
which he tells me can only be made in America, 

The superiority of the vacuum pan is not universally admitted, and 
we are told that in France it is superseded by open pans, similar in 
construction to those called here Mapes’ Evaporators. However this 
may be, I cannot help believing that the vacuum pan has many de- 
cided advantages over all others; one is manifest; the sugar may be 
grained in the pan, and the granulation is completely under the con- 
tvol of the operator. He may accelerate or retard it at pleasure ; he 
may carry it so far that sugar will not run from the pan, and will have 
to be taken out of it; he may so conduct the operation as to increase 
almost at will the size and hardness of the crystals. This last is an 
indispensabie requisite, if the practice of draining sugar in pneumatic 
pans should be adopted, The atmospheric pressure is much too pow- 
erful for sugars boiled in any other manner; it breaks and destroys 
the crystals, and in a very few days sets the sugar to fermenting. 

The pneumatic draining of sugar has many things to recommend 
it; the usual loss by drainage is avoided, sugar is got ready for mar- 
ket day by day, as itis made, and it may be bleached by pouring 
white syrup over it and forcing it through the mass. It is said that 
the process is attended with considerable loss in weight; but as all . 
that drains from the pans may be boiled over once or twice, it is not 
easy to conceive how the loss can “occur. 

One observation on the subject of our buildings. Houses of un- 
burnt brick are of late much recommended to the working-classes at 
the North, and to the settlers in the prairies, as being cheaper, drier, 
and healthier than those built of brick or stone. On reading the de- 
scription of those buildings, in the excellent Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, it struck me that “a were substantially the same 
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as the old houses of Louisiana, known by the name of houses en col- 
ombage. Is it not owing to a change in our mode of building that 
the present race of our people is not as hardy and as Jong-lived as 
their ancestors were? In former days no one ever entered one of 
those ancient houses without finding in it a brace of octogenarians at 
least. With our old houses, old people seem to have disappeared ; 
and to you and me, sir, who are not quite as young as we have been, 
it may be of some consequence to ascertain the cause of this phenom- 
enon. I have no doubt it is in a great measure owing to the damp- 
ness of our modern dwellings ; and though we may not persuade our 
ladies to return to the primitive architecture which was the pride of 
their great-grandmothers, we may at least adopt it for our laborers, 
and LE will make the trial. The brick houses we have built for the 
purpose of increasing their comfort, are the cause of many of the 
maladies which afflict them. . 

After reviewing the means placed at our disposal to increase the 
value of our products, and to overcome the disadvantages of climate, 
and the gradual deterioration of the soil, allow me to advert to other 
disadvantages and dangers, which in the opinion of many threaten u+ 
with inevitable ruin. Two causes of alarm now exist among a lary 
number of our fellow-planters: the diminution in the value of our 
lands, which will result from the annexation of Texas, and the dv- 
struction of our industry by a reduction of duties on foreign sugars, 
made before we are in a situation to compete with foreign producers. 
I - happy to say that I believe we ms nothing to fear frou 
either, 

A person looking upon the map of America, and perceiving a large 
portion of Texas south of Louisiana, would naturally suppose thet 
Texas is the better sugar region of the two. But the Louisianian who 
travels in mid-winter through the prairies of that naked land, exposed 
to the unmitigated fury of north-westers, soon discovers that he ha- 
changed climate indeed, but that he has not come to regions in whic}: 
tropical plants love to grow. I have it from a gentleman of wi- 
doubted veracity, Mr. John C. Marsh, that he has planted cane five 
successive years in the neighborhood of Galveston, and that he hus 
never obtained ratoons from it. You may then consider it as a well- 
authenticated fact, that in Texas, as far south as New Orleans is, cane 
will not ratoon—the cold of winter destroys the stubble; I do not 
mean to say that it may not to some extent be cultivated there, but 4 
assert that the competition will be by no means a dangerous one, and 
that upon trial it will be found that the Red river parishes of thi- 
State are better adapted to that cultivation, than the greater part of 
what has been called the sugar region of Texas, 

Louisiana must remain the great sugar region of the United States ; 
her climate and her soil are the best, and her geographical position is 
unrivaled, Reflect, sir, that almost every hogshead of sugar made 
here, is shipped without land carriage ; that planters can always ob- 
tain from New Orleans in two or three days, any machinery they 
want, and that their supplies and their market are both brought to 
their own door, Compare this situation with that of the Texas 
planter, and you will admit that there is no room for apprehension. 
There is a strong analogy between the cultivation of the vine in 
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Middle France, and that of the cane in Louisiana, During the first 
centuries of the Christian era, there was no wine produced in France, 
except Marseilles wine. More Southern Europe and the Isles of 
Greece were then the wine-growing regions. In the course of time, 
the monks of Aquitaine, of Champaign, and of Burgundy, God bless 
them! transplanted the vine to the shelter of their convent walls. 
Their effort were for a long time unsuccessful, but they persevered, 
and the great saints of those dark ages took a conspicuous part in the 
good work. At last their grapes attained maturity; they tasted the 
juice, and said it was good. Wine was subsequently made of it, and 
it is easy to conceive the joy of those holy men, when champaigt: 
first sparkled on their board, when the vintages of Medoc and Bur- 
gundy replaced in their cellars the rough beverages of Provence. 
The cultivation of the vine continued to increase and to improve, but 
the increase was so slow that wine was not exported from Bordeaux 
to foreign countries, till some time in the twelfth century. And now, 
sir, the great wine region of the world is that very portion of France, 
in which the introduction of the vine was the work of centuries. 
How is it with the sugar-cane in Louisiana? It was introduced 
here at an early day from the West Indies, and cultivated to a small 
extent at Terre aux Beufs, and in the neighborhood of New Orleans. 
Nobody at first imagined that sugar could be made of it. The juice 
was boiled into syrup, which sold at extravagant prices, In 1796, Mr. 
Bore, residing a few miles above New Orleans, a man reputed for his 
daring and his energy, formed the desperate resolve of making sugar. 
He increased his cultivation, put up the necessary buildings and ma- 
chinery, and procured a sugar-maker from the West Indies. The 
day appointed for the experiment was come, and the operation was 
under way. The inhabitants of New Orleans and of the coast had 
assembled there in greatnumbers. But they remained outside of the 
building at a respectable distance from the sugar-maker, whom they 
looked upon as a sort of magician. The first strike came, and he 
said nothing; this they thought fatal, but still they remained fixed to 
the spot. The second strike was out; the sugar-maker carefull 
stirred the first, and then advancing toward the assembled crowd, told 
them with all the gravity of his craft, «Gentlemen, it grains!’ ‘It 
grains !”” was repeated by all, They rushed in to see the wonder, 
and when convinced of the fact, scattered in all directions, greeting 
everybody they met, with “It grains!’ And from the Balize to the 
Dubuque, from the Wabash to the Yellow Stone, the great, the all- 
absorbing news of the colony was, that the juice of the cane had 
grained in Lower Louisiana, Itdid grain, it has continued to grain: 
it has grained the last season, at the rate of two hundred and fifteen 
millions of pounds, and if no untoward action of government prevents ° 
it, in ten years it will grain to the extent of much more than double 
that quantity. Prepare, therefore, to meet foreign competition. If 
tell you we can do so, as well as the wine growers of France, pro- 
vided we improve the time that is left us, and remain true to the spirit 
of our national race. 
The innate faculty of our people to subdue the physical world, their 
energy and self-reliance, their habitual disregard of discomfort, diff- 
culties and dangers, have made other nations say of us, that we alone 
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could insti] heroism in the common pursuits of life. With heroic 
determination, then, speed the plow; bear in mind that to go ahead 
without ever taking difficulties into the account, and by that means to 
succeed when others dare not undertake, is emphatically the AMERI- 
CAN SYSTEM. 


In obedience to the following resolution adopted by the association 
we present the address delivered by ourself at the last meeting. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this association be tendered to J. D. B. De Bow, 
Esq., for his eloquent and instructive address, and that he be respectfully request- 
ed to furnish a copy for publication in their annual report, and also to publish the 
same at his convenience in the CommerciaL Review. 


Of course we feel no delicacy in this matter. We took the re- 
quest of the association into respectful consideration. Ten months 
have passed without our compliance, As, however, there is some 
possibility of a little good being effected, we give the address, exclud- 
ing those passages which are merely complimentary or apologetic, 
etc., etc, What we give, however, is long enough in all conscience. 
If we had the matter to do over again, we think we could do it much 
better, and make a more respectable affair. However, we were suf- 
fering from ill health at the time, and as it is it is—so let it go. 


ORATION BY J. D. B. DE BOW. 


What shall be done for agricultural science? How shall the in- 
dispensable wants of man be supplied with greatest facility, and the 
unwilling earth be made to yield the best and most ebundant product 
for the longest time and with the least labor, to satisfy the desires 
and necessities, and produce the highest amount of comfort to the 
whole human race? This is the great problem in the elucidation of 
which the practical and benevolent minds of all countries are now 
engaged. Whatever Greek divinity it was that taught the art of cul- 
ture to mankind, or showed them first how to fashion curious work- 
manship from the metals, better deserved Olympus than the “ cloud 
compelling Jove,”’ and performed an act more worthy of a god, than 
any other fabricated by inventive mythology. 

The sanguinary and cruel strifes which have desolated the earth 
in all ages, have been justified in the providence of God as the 
means of checking the advances of population, and of preserving 
mankind from the famine and destitution attendant upon a too-crowd- 
ed and over-stocked earth. Grave philosophical treatises have been 
presented to the world, announcing in startling terms this impending 
calamity. Ingenious moral and political expedients have been pro- 
posed to avert it. When Hobbes announced that war was the natural 
state of man, could he, think you, have much offended Malthus, who 
conceived that peace has a necessary tendency to starve him. Keep 
the members of the human race, said these philosophers, down. to 
the capacity of the earth to maintain them all. Raise the capacity 
of the earth, say we, to satisfy all the requisitions of a rapidly aug- 
menting population, Which is the nobler employ? The one is 
theoretic economy, ever over wise in its own conceits ; the other is 
practical agriculture, based upon an unwavering confidence in the 
wisdom and the goodness of the First Cause, and the adaptation of the 
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earth to all the contingencies of the creatures who inhabit it. The 
great cardinal and fundamental doctrine of an enlightened political 
economy, may be stated to be the multiplication of product and sub- 
traction of labor. Let two blades of grass shoot up where but one 
grew before. Let one man conduct the previous operations of two 
men. With these rules, I doubt whether we shall ever regard much 
the additional loaf of bread a day, which the neighbor dead leaves to 
be divided to the neighbor living. 

The enlightened Voltaire held it as an axiom, that in the inter- 
course of nations the benefit of one could only result from the ex- 
pense or loss of another. A doctrine so mischievous, you will agree 
with me, ought hardly to have found a convert, and yet we know 

gthat for gloomy ages of the world’s history—alas! not even exclud- 
- ing our own—its baleful and blighting influences have been suffered 
to disturb the councils and pervert the actions of mankind, How 
slowly are we learning the great moral truth, that nations as well as 
individuals can benefit each other—that good is reciprocal—that 
all free intercourse in fairness must be, and in fact will be, one of the 
equivalents—that the distresses of our neighbors extend their effects 
beyond themselves, and that their prosperity is reflected over an 
equal area. It was Addison, I believe, who thought he could enjoy 
the beauties of his neighbor’s grounds, delight his senses with the 
varied hues, the exquisite forms, the aroma of their ten thousand 
flowers, as tnuch, perhaps, and in many cases even more, than the 
selfish owner who lorded it over them as his ‘empire sole.”” The 
jealousies of nations, as of individuals, are suicidal to the best inter- 
ests of men, Philanthropy is a higher virtue than patriotism, as 
patriotism is higher than self-love. That orb which is revolving, 
and revolving, and revolving forever in a circle which never enlarges, 
and around a centre which is ever the individual, warms never with 
a genial heat—suniess and cheerless is its course. 

The train of thought into which we have fallen, originated from 
two reflections: 1, The indisposition which has sometimes been 
noted among agriculturists to communicate what great observation, 
experiment, or research may have taught them, and by which they 
are enabled to realize better returns for their labors, or a superior 
quality of product for the market, 2, The notion generally current, 
that a nation ought to be more anxious to receive than to give; and 
that to be most prosperous is to want nothing whatever of the great 
world around and beyond us, The first of these levels a blow against 
industry and cordial reciprocity ; the last strikes but too deeply at 
all commerce and civilization. 

When you invited me, fellow-citizens, to address your Associ- 
ation, I was for some time undecided what plan to adopt in the selec- 
tion and arrangement of subjects, In the first place, I deemed that 
agriculture was too wide a theme to admit of an indulgence in many 
details. To discuss almost any one of its numerous divisions, to 
make anything like a satisfactory exposition of late improvements, 
even in a particular branch, or to show the results of scientific re- 
searches and rigid experiments, would occupy more than the time 
you allot to this whole address. These matters, too, are usually so 
ably treated in the reports of the practical men who constitute your 
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committees. Need I remark, in addition, that if from the circum- 
stance of my standing in the presence of agriculturists any infer®nces 
are to be drawn in favor of my capacity as an instructor in the arts 
they cultivate and advance, these inferences ought to be received, to 
use a legal phrase, with many grains of allowance. Let them be un- 
derstood like those convenient fictions of the lawyers, ever raised, 
ever employed, yet never supposed to be any nearer the truth for all 
of that. Standing near me, however, and your guest upon this occa- 
sion,* it is my fortune to recognize one whose voice to-day would 
i pe in your service, as his heart throbs with you, had we been 
allo our way in this matter. Let him rest however, for it is he 
that claims it. A practical citizen, high enough to move with the 
philosophers, but never so high like them, or like the stars, as Bacon 
has it, that give little light, because of their so great elevation. An 
agriculturist to-day, a farmer preparing his stock, perchance, for the 
inarket—a statesman to-morrow, a diplomatist—an American sena- 
tor and patriot, rousing grave senates with resistless eloquence, un- 
matched since his of yore—that man of Attica, who first 

“ shook the arsenal, 

And fulmined over Greeee, 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne.” 

I have taken another view of my duties as your speaker. I will 
regard this Association to be, what it ought to be, and what to an 
extent it is, the representative of the great interests of Louisiana ; its 
prime object being the advancement and permanent Welfare of the 
State. This enables me to take a higher position than I could, were 
I restrained to the consideration of any one or more of the prominent 
subjects of agricultural knowledge. In such a view of your Asso- 
ciation and my duties, I am sustained by the course of some of the 
most distinguished similar bodies in the Union. Many of them have 
their committees upon education, upon the state of the law as affect- 
ing the planters’ interests, on the condition of slaves, etc., etc. I 
therefore announce the State of Louisiana as a subject, and in ex- 
amining into its present condition and future prospects, there will 
naturally fall under particular divisions, such reflections as may have 
occurred to me in relation to its agricultural and mechanic interests, 
and the best modes of advancing them. 

I put the question to this respectable assembly, have we sufficiently 
—. the position of Louisiana at the present time, and well con- 
sidered what may be fairly and reasonably expected from her by the 
world at large? Has it occurred to us that in the mutation of time, 
and the sure working out of the problem of American history, Louisi- 
ana has ceased to be on the frontiers of the Union, and that in giving 
up her charge of the boundary, she has relinquished forever the right 
of being in any respect one step behind the most favored State of 
the Union? Of what a country has she become, as it were, the cen- 
tre, and what incaleulable influences may be exerted from her posi- 
tion! I care not where the sovereignty of Texas or the Rio Grande, 
California, Mexico, or the Western Indies may reside, by the laws of 
civil empire or of arms, for I know too well that there are other laws 
which have been insensibly exerting their secret and mysterious 


*Hon. Henry Clay of Kentucky-—an honorary member of the Association. 
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agencies, and giving to our institutions an influence, difficult to be 
estimated, all over the continent of America, I know that Louisi- 
ana, to say nothing of her position at the gates of a great river, which 
ripples in some of its tributaries almost in the distant Oregon, sits 
here by the gulf, as it were its sovereign, looking out upon all these 
immense and fertile countries at her very door—and that the great 
metropolis of Louisiana is to be the centre and the heart of all the 
great movements which, it needs no seer’s eye to see, are to be 
worked out in the course of a generation or two, in the vast region 
from where the Sabine fixed its boundary, to where the isthmus con- 
nects the two Americas. It was a dream of La Salle to connect 
China with the Gulf of Mexico, through some supposed tributary of 
the Mississippi ; but we, gentlemen, disregarding all rivers and tribu- 
taries, shall realize the vision by the amazing power of steam ; 
traverse the country from ocean to ocean, centering in the lap of our 
already great city much of that Eastern trade which made Venice 
what she was, and left her, when it left her at last, what she is. 

In such a prospect as is presented us in the view we have calmly 
taken, is there not enough to ypuse the attention of every citizen of 
Louisiana? Yet, strange as it may seem, the subject in this light 
does not seem to have presented itself with all its force to those who 
are most concerned. ‘The one great question, as I take it, now for 
the State is, how shall she be prepared for the new and responsible 
position she is to occupy ? 

«Commerce and Agriculture are the two great arms of our State’s 
prosperity, but there must be a will to move those arms, and an en- 
lightenment to will correctly. There must be a Cornelia to produce 
the Gracchi. ; 

1. The first duty of Louisiana, is the Education of her people. 
Has she done this, and is she doing it, at this moment. Fellow-citi- 
zens, we were told that under our new Constitution there would be 
another and a better order of things. Let us hope so at least, so far 
as public instruction is concerned, since we have incorporated this in 
our fundamental law. Can we estimate the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, that have been prodigally lavished by us in the support of 
schools and colleges, without any very appreciable advantage? The 
common school system of the State, with all the aid of parish assess- 
ments and legislative appropriations, has come to be regarded as a 
bye-word and a reproach, It is not a system frow which anythin 
but mortification and defeat can result. 1 know full well the difficulty 
with so thin and scattered a population as ours is, and as it is gene- 
rally at the South, to establish and maintain adequate means of pub- 
lic instruction. An indefinite improvement may, however, be made 
within the limits assigned us. Shall a great and wealthy State pause 
to consider the difficulties, or enumerate the costs of distributing light 
and instruction throughout all its extent, and of bringing home to 
each embryo citizen, even the veriest offspring of beggary and want, 
the means of becoming a nobleman, in the only sense in which our 
institutions admit of nobility, and in which the might of intellect can 
make us all noble? I know of no patriot service more exalted than 
of that man, who will come forward in our legislative halls, to pro- 
claim and carry out from an enlightened appreciation of the subject 
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in all its bearings, a reform such as the exigencies of the State so 
loudly demand. 

Il. If the first duty of Louisiana be found in the development of 
the minds of her rising population, the second is readily suggested, 
in the maintenance of a soung and liberal government. The laws 
of a people ever reflect their intelligence, though legal systems in- 
fluence moral progress. I would, therefore, that our legislation be 
framed upon those safe principles of political science which have their 
foundations in knowledge and experience. In the utmost simplifica- 
tion is the perfection of government. Every unnecessary restraint 
is a crime against the principles of civil society. Liberty endures no 
arbitrary restrictions. National prosperity is secured in governing 
little and adequately, and not in governing much. Freemen only are 
the great heralds of civilization and advancement. They only per- 
manently extend the area of knowledge, and are found on the outer- 
most verge of thought, daring, and daring, and still daring on in their 
eagle flight to the sun. The night of civil and political liberty is the 
dark age of moral, social and intellectual progress, Let us look to 
it, then, in the administration of our government and our laws, that 
we elevate to office only the virtuou§, the intelligent and experienced ; 
that we reject all rash innovation, and realize, as near as may be, that 
idea of a perfect government in which the essence is virtue ahd in- 
telligence. Standing here among you, fellow-citizens, on the site 
where the sense of the people has decreed the future seat of govern- 
ment to be, I could not but entertain these reflections and give ex- 
pression to them, As you are made the conservators of the CAPITOL, 
the citadel of our strength, I would not have you less sleepless in 
your charge than those virgins of old, who- watched forever, that the 
sacred fires enkindled on the altars of Vesta might be preserved 
lustrous and undimmed. 

III, An enlightened and well-governed people will foster and 
maintain those enterprises which are the natural results of free 
institutions ; will see that the industry and energies of all classes 
are rightly directed and maintained, and that the advances of each 
important division of human labor are promoted by every legitimate 
means. 

Commerce, Acricutture and Arts, are the three great divisions 
under which a thousand minor ones array themselves, 

I have said sufficient of the commerce of Louisiana on other oc- 
casions. It is an interest of our great city, which does not so much 
concern us to discuss here as it were in the interior. The enlightened 
men of that city will see to it, that the genius and enterprise of the 
East keep not so far that dizzy eminence which has in the past 
dwarfed us in the comparison. 

Of our AcricuLTuRE we have much to say and in detail. Around 
me are assembled the men who have collected here from every 
quarter, to unite in council upon the common interest and to devise 
modes of future effectual co-operation. Some of these are the parents 
of this Association, and I honor the patriot labors which henedh 
years of trial and discouragement have been bestowed by them, 
without one misgiving ofa final triumph. I rejoice that there is a spirit 
abroad now to appreciate these services and to extend their influence. 
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Fellow-citizens: it is in this view that the appeal is made to you 
in behalf of the Association of Agriculturists and Mechanics of 
Louisiana, now convened in this town. It is believed, and can be 
demonstrated, that an enlightened co-operation of all the minds en- 
gaged in these pursuits will ténd greatly among us, as it has done 
everywhere else, to advance the general weal. This much is de- 
manded from us, and will we do our duty? 

Agriculture is, without question, THE great interest of mankind. 
It is the breast, said the celebrated Sully, from which the State de- 
rives support and nourishment. [Ireland in starvation and extending 
her arms for bread, will yet have yielded from her soil an amount in 
value, which shall exceed the value of all the merchandise which the 
merchant fleets bear annually away from our shores to all foreign 
climes together. Without assigning to the agriculturists the rank 
of being the only producers, as the celebrated school of Quesnay 
sought long to teach the world erroneously, it may still be insisted 
that the producers of agricultural wealth are the most numerous and 
most important of all. 

I should be greatly delighted, did time admit, to trace with you the 
progress which agriculture has made since its first rude incipiency 
‘‘ beyond the verdant walls of paradise,” and mark in every age the 
influence which it has exerted and the relative degree of perfection 
attained. The limits of this address will not exclude us yet entirely 
from the field. 

To say nothing of the culture of the earth, as mentioned in that 
ancient record, the Bible, nor to comment upon the beautiful fiction 
of Ceres, Proserpine and Triptolemus, which poetic fancy created to 
account for the origin of the arts, we know that the early princes of 
Greece labored at the plow with their own hands, and that in Ho- 
mer there are allusions to the soil, its products and its labors, always 
beautifully conceived and highly colored. The Greek writers, He- 
siod and Theophrastus, laid i at a very remote period, as then 
well understood, the principles of plowing, fallowing, irrigation, 
draining, ditching, manuring, etc. 

The Romans interwove agriculture curiously in their religion and 
their superstitious rites, Their most distinguished statesmen and 
generals had patronymic names, derived from that of some vegetable, 
of which their ancestors were the successful producers—for example, 
Fabius, Cicero, Lentulus, ete. The leading men of the state toiled 
occasionally in the fields—as Cincinnatus, Curius, Dentatus, Fabri- 
cius and Regulus. The farm of Cincinnatus is estimated to have 
contained four acres of land only. Thus was it, as Pliny held, that 
the earth took pleasure in being cultivated by the hands of men 
crowned with laurels and decorated with triumphal honors, Cato, 
Varro, Virgil, Columella, Pliny and Palladius, renowned names, have 
béen attached to agricultural treatises. Who can forget the graceful 
and beautiful allusions in the classics to the genial toils of the hus- 
bandman. What modern has ever expressed more sententiously the 
rules of successful culture than Cato? Do you ark, says he, what is 
first in good tillage?—to plow; what is second?—to plow; the 
third is to manure; the other part is to sow plentifully, to choose’ 
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the seed cautiously, and to remove as many weeds as possible in the 
season. 

From the downfall of the Roman empire, until the Reformation, 
and even much later, industry in Europe was paralyzed, and agricul- 
ture, with the other arts of peaceg@eclined, as barbarism and arms 
usurped the sway. The iron rule of the feudal system resolved 
the great masses of society into an absolute and hopeless bondage, 
fatal to all improvement. Fields were converted into forests for the 
chase. The domain of the king reached over all the lands in his 
realm, and he distributed them out to his favorites, to be held at his 
arbitrary will and pleasure. ‘Thus did those lordly chieftains, inde- 
pendent of all the world but their sovereign, and brooking little de- 
pendence even upon him, assert their territorial rights, and parcel 
them out in minor proportions to the vassals, leet men, yeomanry or . 
poople, with ingenious tenures, which exhausted the preducts of labor 
and enterprise,,in the rapacious exactions of a suzerein lord and 
master, It required centuries to rescue man from this curiously ela- 
borated system of feuds, which consecrating power and its abuses, 
imposed upon the senses by its gorgeous concomitants. But where 
there is insecurity of property, or rather no property at all, there can 
be no progress nor enterprise. It almost seems in this view that a 
sixth sense has been added to the constitution of man—the Sense of 
property. It is the first to exhibit itself, and the last to disappear. 
Give us something that we may call our own—no matter what it is— 
how small soever—how insignificant—the child shows it in his toy— 
no matter; is it ours? May we use it, dispose of it, change, direct, 
alter, destroy it, consulting no other will or pleasure than our own ? 
Oh, there is a luxury in property, and in the rights and privileges of 
possession and property! Profligacy and avarice are.its extremes; 
industry, order, society, laws, government, are its means, A wise 
Creator fixes us thus to the earth, of which we are a part, on which 
we must live, and to which we must return at last, despite the seduc- 
tions of transcendental dreams. 

When the feudal system tottered upon its base, and fell at last in 
a mighty ruin, scattering its castellated remains over Europe, the 
world began that rapid stride in the career of progress, which has 
crowded into a generation the events of a previous thousand years. 

In the picture which Europe exhibits at the present day, there is 
much to gratify every true friend of the race, and in the contrast 
much to disappoint. The once fertile Campania of Rome has become 
the resort of beggary, and where the garden of the Hesperides was 
placed, whole regions of Spain present the aspect of a desert. The 
country has been parceled out to the nobles and the clergy. “ One- 
third of Spain belongs to the families of the Medina Celi, D’Alva, 
D’ Aceda, and to the archbishops, bishops and chapters of Toledo,’’ 
The vicious systems of man have destroyed all this fine country. 
The prospect, however, brightens as we regard Tuscany, which though 
two-thirds mountainous, and of but 8,000 square miles surface, con- 
tains yet a prosperous populace of 1,300,000; or the Piedmont and 
the Milanese, the garden spots of the world—vineyards and luxuri- 
ant pastures rise upon the delighted senses, amid naked, barren and 
precipitous rocks, 
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England and France, within the last few years, have made the 
most extraordinary progress in agricultural pursuits. We might 
speak of Britain particularly, where is practised, at the present day, 
the most liberal, enlightened and scientific husbandry in the world. 
Every foot of soil capable of production is made to teem with vege- 
table life, and lands improved to manifold their former value. + In 
draining, alone, a subject now exciting such deserved attention, there 
has been conferred almost inappreciable wealth. Dr. Buckland tells 
us there are men now living, who can remember when 40,000 acres 
of land, belonging to the late Lord Leicester, now worth £40,000 a 
year, were nothing but rabbit warrens and rabbit heaths, And the 
secret was draining. A similar tract of land belonging to Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, wa’ swampy and altogether barren, until, by the same 
means, it was made to yield, in the first year, asplendid crop of tur- 
nips, in the second, one of barley, so luxuriant that the stalks could 
not support the ears, and fell prostrate to the ground. ‘The expenses 
were repaid in two years, and a worthless field became a most profit- 
able piece of land. 

In the United States, the present may be considered the great age 
of agricultural reform. It was not singular that with such an abund- 
ant country as ours, the soil would be long cultivated without any 
special care, and with none of that economy which would preserve 
its vitality. The consequence has been, that lands which were the 
most fertile in the world, became at last almost irretrievably bar- 
ren; and the sons, whose fathers grew wealthy, scarcely with an 
effort, are forced to submit themselves to exile from the paternal es- 
tates, sacrificing or abandoning them, to seek in new and virgin soils 
the support they cannot find athome. Alas! how long has this been 
so with many of our old southern climes—imost particularly Virginia 
and the Carolinas—and how have their sons been scattered abroad 
by this reckless system! Taught by sad experience, these ancient 
commonwealths appear to be now engaged in earnest to recover 
what they have lost, and their citizens strain every nerve in devising 
means of regeneration. 

In most of the States of the Union, efforts are being made to de- 
velop the resources of agriculture, which are proportionate to the 
subject.* The most usual of these means are the establishment of 


* Agriculture from the rude state in which in former times it existed, has emerged 
and is becoming every day more and more reduced to the method and precision of 
science. The profound investigations of Liebig in the vegetable world have already 
created a revolution ; a new and wide field of research is opened, and one that allures 
from the transcendent interests which are attached to it. The application of chemist 
to agriculture, is a farther step in the progress of that Baconian philosophy, whic 
addresses itself to the wants of man. By means of chemical processes, we stimulate 
nature, we develop and bring into activity latent and inert elements, or neutralize and 
destroy those which are noxious. We resuscitate soils that are exhausted and dead 
and increase without limit those that are already vital and fruitful. Malthus need 
dread no morea world starving from over population, when the capacities of its soil 
may be augmented almost indefinitely by means within our control. It is gratifying to 
mark the new impulse which has been given to agriculture. We cannot refer, with- 
out enthusiasm, to the labors of Liebig, Boussingault, Thaers, etc. In our own country 
we are not without able laborers in the field. Agricultural surveys are ane spor anne. 
directed by State legislatures. We may particularly refer to New York, Virginia, S. 
Carolina, Alabama, ete. Agricultural Associationsare rising in dignity with us, and 


journals devoted to this branch of industry, becoming valuable and complete. The 


attention of all parties seems to be at length aroused to the importance of the subject. 
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County and State Agricultural Associations, fruit, flower, and stock 
exhibitions, etc. Some of these are conducted in the most efficient 
manner, and exert a degree of influence we can scarcely estimate. 
There is an emulation excited which never sleeps again, There are 
essays and reports prepared, and perused by ten thousand readers ; 
there are experiments made, and subjects discussed whieh are full of 
light. We have been watching the new spirit of our country, and 
thank God for it. Legislative appropriations are made to the extent 
of thousands for agricultural surveys, and all the mineral character- 
istics of svil are determined with a degree of precision and certainty, 
which renders it almost impossible to be deceived in its value. What 
an improvement too, in our agricultural publications, standard and 
periodical, Even the newspaper press regards it necessary to have a 
department for this subject, while chronicling the events of busy life. 
Our agricultural periodicals improve rapidly in the nature and value 
of their material. These, too, have come to be in requisition among 
the planters, to whom they are addressed, and they are liberally sus- 
tained ; for what planter would be without such means of informa- 
tion? To be without a library of agriculture, is for a planter to be 
without the implements of his profession.* A lawyer without the 
civil code, would be in about the same condition and as wise. There, 
too, is the new feature of agricultural schools, We hear of them in 
different parts of the Union.; in Prussia, France, Germany, Russia, 
Ireland, and Switzerland. A professorship has been endowed in the 
venerable Harvard; the same has been done in South Carolina, and 
we trust to see the example followed in every such institution, If we 
are ever to have the University of Louisiana, of which our constitution 


* While upon an agricultural library, let us be allowed to suggest the best authori- 
ties to be consulted by the liberal agricultural student, disposed to perfect himself in 
the science, and to extend the influences of such knowledge throughout the country. 
Some of the works may be had in this city, most in our country, and all by foreign order. 

Harte’s Essays on Husbandry, London 1770; Worksof Arthur Yo 9 in number, 
from 1771 to 1794, London; Dickson’s Husbandry of the Ancients, uburg, 1788 
Brown’s Treatise on Agriculture and Rural Affairs, Edinburg, 1811 ; Loudon’s Encyclo- 
pedia of Agriculture, London, 1844 ; Low’s Elements of Practical Agriculture, Lon- 
don, 1838 ; Principles of Tillage and Vegetation, by Tull, London; Kirwan’s Manures, 
London, 1808; Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry, London, 1821 ; Beaton’s New System 
of Cultivation ; Chemistry for Farmers, and tise on Soils by Sprenghel, 1831 ; 
Liebig’s Organic Chemistry ; Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry ; Works of Boussin- 
gault, Dumas and Mulder; Gardner's Farmer’s Dictionary ; Armstrong’s Agriculture. 

To these should be added some of the agricultural periodicals of the country, a list 
of which we venture, on the authority of Mr. Burke. 

Farmers’ Lisrary by Skinner, New York, monthly—Commerciat Review, New 
Orleans, a journal of Trape AND AcGricutturE, monffily. The others are arran 
qescoming. States: Maine Farmer, Augusta, M weekly ; Farmers’ Mont 
Visitor, Concord, New Hampshire, weekly ; Boston Cultivator, Boston, Massachu- 
setts ; New England Farmer, Boston, Massachusetts, weekly ; Massachusetts Plough- 
man, Boston, Massachusetts, weekly ; New York Farrer and Mechanic, New York, 
weekly; American Agriculturist, New York, weekly; American Quarterly Review 
of Agriculture, Albany, New York; Cultivator, Albany, New York; New Genesee 
Farmer, Rochester, New York, monthly; Farmers’ Cabinet, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia, monthly ; Lancaster County Farmer, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, weekly ; Ameri- 
can Farmer, Baltimore, = monthly; Southern Planter, Richmond, Virginia, 
monthly ; North Carolina er, Raleigh, North Carolina, monthly; Southern Ag- 
riculturist, South Carolina, dead ; Southern Cultivator, Augusta, Georgia, monthly ; 
Alabama Planter, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, weekly; Plant Banner, and Concor 
Intelligencer, Louisiana, weekly; Nashville culturist, Nashville, Tennessee, 
monthly ; Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, Ohio, wee ui Farmer and Gardener, 
Indianapolis, monthly; Dollar Farmer, Louisville, Kentucky, monthly ; Prairie Farm- 
er, Chicago, Illinois, monthly ; Michigan Farmer, Jackson, Michigan, monthly. 
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speaks, will not the planters look to it, that that institution dissemi- 
aates the principles of scientific agriculture ?*_ What the government 
has been doing through the medium of the Patent Office reports, 
would be of inestimable importance, if continued and improved in the 
manner which so readily presents itself, The Smithsonian Insti- 
tute may be made, in addition to its other character, a great NATIONAL 
ScHooL oF AGRICULTURE, 

Fellow-citizens—Gentlemen of the Association: what are we do- 
ing for agriculture, and what do we propose to do? Certainly the 
state of this science*is ata lower ebb here than in other parts of the 
Union. Our fields have yielded us such abundant fruit, that we deem 
it impossible they can do otherwise. We do but allow nature her 
own course, and she enriches without an effort. As Adam Smith 
used to say of those who rent land in England, we reap almost where 
we have not sown, But will this continue so always? Does not the 
human constitution often appear fresh and vigorous, under the most 
exhausting and destructive habits ?—appear, we say, for disease and 
death almost inevitably close the scene! It must be so with us, if 
we abuse what God has bountifully given. When Deity proclaimed 
a sabbatical rest, even to the fields of the Hebrews, he proclaimed, 
at the same time, a great law, that the earth, like man, demands care 
and nurture, and that it is piety to exercise them. The economy of 
agriculture is to plant, that we may plant long, and “ hasten slowly,” 
that we may quickly reach wealth. It might be long, very iong, be- 
fore our lands would lose their value, under the worst of all systems 
of cultivation, but the time must come at last. Why should it come 
at all? If it be necessary to spend upon the soil a portion of its in- 
come, it is a kind parent which repays with abundant interest every 
act of favor. The State allows eight per cent. interest, and none else ; 
but an enlightened agriculture defies the law and pays you usury, even 
compound interest. I know thereare men around me, who are even 
more deeply impressed with this truth than I am myself. The State, 
it rejoices me to say, has many such sons, and her prosperity will 
grow-as their numbers increase, 

The Society which I address was engendered by these considera- 
tions. It has existed several years, and held its annual meetings in 
this towrf. Exhibitions have been made, addresses delivered, and 
legislative aid granted, yet after all the association has not flourished, 
and has had but a smal] portion of the influence which belonged of right 
to it. Why is this? Why are we so much in the rear of other com- 
munities? Is the fault in the people, or where? I ask in vain, I 
know not how many of our parishes are represented here in conven- 
tion, but I know that they should all be ; that no consideration should 
prevent their uniting in a movement which addresses itself to the im- 
portant interests of a great State. However, gentlemen, we will not 
despond, Though there is much to be done, it is not impossible, 
I would even say conquer impossibilities, for in truth there are none 
such to resolute and determined men. It is not alone our State As- 
sociation we want. Let there be such had in every parish. These 
lesser bodies, consisting of neighborhoods. should often meet in so- 
cial, though usefal union. It would add many a pleasing hour to life. 

* This subject wiil, we understand, be put in charge of the Professor of Chemistry. 
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Discussion of practical and agricultural subjects, previously assigned, 
would stimulate thought and experiment, infuse a liberal spirit, incite 
research and observation, and much of that emulation which is the se- 
cret of success, and which in honorable minds is a beautiful virtue. 

Who is there that will lead the advance in these Parish Agricultu- 
ral Associations? How simple their institution, and how important 
their results. From the numerous subordinate bodies the central one 
here would receive its annual delegates, reports, products, etc., for 
general and mutual interchange and instruction. I say here, for now 
that the legislators of the State are to convene in this town, its im- 
portance must be greatly increased, and the meetings of the Associ- 
ation and the attendance on the fair will be under greatly more fa- 
vorable auspices. I would enjoin, then, that we suffer Not another 
year to pass away with the same indifference as the past. It will not 
be creditablesto us. How much more worthy of the human mind is 
the occasional employment we have suggested, than the listless ease, 
the unintellectual routine, the torpid life, and even the dissipation of 
thought and habits, in which the leisure hours of men are often oc- 
cupied, and planters among the rest. Leisure may always be ob- 
tained for liberal pursuits. We never forget the hours which were 
devoted to them. We never regret a co-operation with our fellow- 
men for noble purposes, We have lived when employed in the study 
of great truths, valuable in being practicable, but not because they are 
so. There are pleasing memories of the hours we have spent: 

ws uot in joys, nor lust, nor wine, 
But search of deep philosophy.” 

The Agricultural Association will therefore aim to induce in cur 
planters something of the spirit we have sought to inculcate. It will 
be preserved free from all private or party influences, that have done 
so much to disturb society. Its officers will be selected from the most 
experienced, intelligent and worthy, Its committees, the most im- 
portant feature of the organization, will be arranged with special ref- 
erence to the subjects upon which they are to report, and their op- 
portunities of being acquainted with them. Its premiums awarded 
discreetly, and without a shade of prejudice or partiality. In the first 
efforts to attain these, and before a very complete system can be ar- 
ranged, it is not improbable some errors may be made, and dissatisfac- 
tion result. But such can never affect the value and importance of 
the institution, incident as they are to every similar body, in every 
shape of its existence, and more especially in its infancy. 

The prominent object of attention in an organized Society of Ag- 
riculturists, may be stated to be the improvement of the staple crops 
of the State, and the introduction of new, productive, and profitable 
ones. It addresses itself to the fields, and demands an improved and 
more liberal Hussanpry—to the gardens, and bids HorticuLture 
and FLoricuLture crown our boards, and delight our senses, Nor 
is it mindless of the condition and improvement of the animal crea- 
tion—THE sTocK that serve us in our labors, and minister to our 
wants, 

The exhibition made to day at the Fair of the Association, credita- 
ble though it be, is only an earnest of what is intended, and what 
there are just reasons to predict, I shall not undertake to describe 
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what it will be for your senses to inspect. The two staples of sugar 
and cotton appear to have absorbed all the agricultural capital of the 
State. The sugar planter may congratulate himself, that from a va- 
riety of causes, but chiefly now from the limited range of the sugar 
region, and the increased demand for the article, from the openings 
of foreign markets, this staple has enjoyed, and bids fair for a long 
way in the future to enjoy, unrivaled prosperity. Its production, 


- too, is on the rapid increase with us, but with no ground for uneasi- 


a 


ness that it will ever be too large. The improvements in the cul- 
ture, of late, in the quality, in the manufacture, so striking and im- 
portant, are familiar to you all, and need not be dwelt upon here, 
Though much has been effected in a short time, there are many im- 
provements still indicated. No other branch of agriculture requires 
more the aid of liberal science than this. 

The cotton planters of Louisiana, in the results of the, past and 
previous season, deserve much commiseration. An insect of fearful 
and voracious appetite has traversed their, fields, and in whole regions 
of country, like the locusts of Egypt, left literally ‘no green thing 
alive.” The advance in price, in consequence of an average crop in 
other sections, will not be sufficient to compensate for the reduced 
quantity, and it unfortunately happens that even the advance that has 
taken place will benefit but the comparatively few who have not been 
forced early into market. The future, I should however think, will 
be most auspicious to this class of producers, where they can be pro- 
tected or preserved from the scourge which has visited their fields. 
It has been made evident that the consumption of cotton is advancing 
much more apidly than the production, and, of course, gaining upon 
it. European stocks, that have influenced prices so much, have given 
way already, and it is not improbable at the expiration of the pres- 
ent year, they will be reduced very low, and in a few years become 
nothing. There are new markets for the staple opening on the 
continentof Asia, in Africa, and in China; even Japan will proba- 
bly invite us, and the old markets of Europe, as well as our own 
country, increase daily in their demands, The competition of the 
East Indies ceases to be longer named, and one may dare affirm that 
the discovery in Europe, by which cotton is converted into an agent 
of detonation is but one among the many uses yet to be discovered, 
to which this snowy fleece, more precious than the * fleece of gold,” 
will be applied. 

It is not probable the agricultural pursuits of Louisiana, will be 
rauch diversified for a very long time to come. 1 am by no means 
persuaded that we have much to gain, by diverting our energies and 
our capital now into any new channels, Such are the wants of the 
world, it is reasonable to suppose the day very distant when.there 
shall be a too great production of sugar, and I do not regret that cir- 
cumstances are tending to make this the one great production of our 
State. No other staple is likely to yield more abundant returns. But 
let it not be supposed that any argument can be drawn hence for an 
exclusive devotion of the planter’s whole life to a single subject, to 
the neglect of all others. A single pursuit, unrelieved, contracts ne- 
cessarily the views and range of thought of the individual, [fe be- 
comes a man of one idea—sees, hears, feels, knows, regards nothing 
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else—like a technical lawyer, incased in forms and precedents, and 
forever incapable of meat bad that high “ vantage ground” of the 
profession, of which Lord Bolingbroke speaks, and on which he re- 
cognized Bacon and Clarendon, It is one of the evils of such ex- 
treme division of labor, and devotion of one man to one pursuit, that 
it degrades a thinking being into the rank of a machine. It might 
be very well for trade, that ten men are employed in the manufacture 
of a pin; but it is a sad account, says Adam Smith, to give to one’s 
Creator, that a whole life-time has been spent in the production of a 
in-head. 

. I would have the planters of Louisiana, as gentlemen and intelli- 
gent men, cultivate a knowledge of every department of that profes- 
sion which they have made their own, though in practice confined to 
one department solely, Such a study is one of the most liberal and 
dignified, and tends in a high degree to elevate the whole nature and 
character of*the student. Surely our planters will not complain of 
a want of leisure for this, and they will not point me to a more ap- 
propriate pursuit. I do not base the argument upon mere pecuniary 
considerations, for it is a higher and a nobler one. We are not here 
to attain wealth simply, but to make wealth subserve all the great 
ends of our being. We do not live to learn. only such things as 
mere living demands, Pythagoras said truly, “‘*He who knows 
only what he finds it necessary to know, is a man solely among the 
brutes,” 

It would employ little ifany labor, and draw nothing upon the time 
of our planters, if they would lay out and cultivate their grounds in 
orchards of such fruit as will thrive in our genial clime, introduce as 
means may admit exotics, nurture rare plants, and beautify their es- 
tates with vines, flowers, and shades, and exhibit thus the appear- 
ances of that true comfort and happiness, ever associated by the 
virtuous with ideas of rural life. I can conceive of no solitude 
more cheerless in the world, than an. estate in the country, which 
while inhabited, is neglected, and suffered to fall to decay. God 
has so fashioned us, hes we are improved in head and in heart 
when surrounded and associated with the beautiful in art or in na- 
ture, 

We have heard it suggested, and believe it to be true, that the 
culture of the finer qualities of tobacco will be found very profitable 
to those in the State who have proper lands, and whose capital is 
not large. Indeed, we have seen some admirable specimens of this 
growth, both in the city on sale and here. The olive has been fre- 
quently suggested. The legislature has given encouragement to silk, 
which needs little effort to be successfully produced, And there can 
be no question that in our abundant waste lands, rice of a superior 
quality can be made a very considerable crop, Whenever our atten- 
tion may be given particularly to these subjects, and the time will 
no doubt ultimately come, we shall find in them sources of great 
profit and wealth, At present, I suppose that any attention bestowed 
will be little more than relief spots in the otherwise monotony of our 
agriculture, 

I cannot dismiss the subject of agriculture without remarking upon 
its great influences upon the character of society at large, In every 
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country the agricultural classes, or those who have an interest in the 
soil, in the lands, who are removed afar from the corruption of cities 
and the adverse influences of courts and power, are the bulwarks of 
the commonwealth, and the friends and supporters of sound govern- 
ment. They are never radicals, They ever deprecate rash innova- 
tions. They go for the government, while there is a possibility of 
preserving it pure, or of reforming it, and they declare only for REv- 
OLUTION in that desperate contingency, when tyranny has overleaped 
all barriers, when hope has fled, and endurance longer would be a 
crime, 

The poets in all ages have traced the charms of agriculture with 
touches of exquisite finish. They present us captivating and beauti- 
ful, yet not untrue, pictures of its genial labors, its ognty: its repose, 
and its independence. The finest iliustrations in Homer are taken 
from the husbandmen and their pregnant fields. Hesiod is equally 
eloquent, when he touches upon rural life. Who would ever forget 
the graceful and thrilling passages which abound everywhere in the 
pages of Virgil. 

The Romans cherished agriculture as from the gods, Cincinnatus, 
Dentatus, Regulus, Fabricius, ete., were planters, and devoted their 
leisure from cares of state to the culture of the soil. The pleasure 
seats of the leading Romans were their country villas, Hardy inde- 
pendence, sterling patriotism, enthusiastic devotion to liberty and love 
of country, and all the noble propensities, will be found in the agri- 
cultural classes. The virtues, too, of these classes are most likely to 
be preserved throughout all vicissitudes, and they have ever been 
conspicuous. The Hon. Daniel Webster, in his speech at Boston, in 
1820, contrasted strongly the morals of the farming and other inter- 
ests, showing an amount of crime in the latter as twenty to one greater 
than in the former. In the preservation of health, true enjoyment, 
and long life, the pursuits of agriculture have the great advantage. 
Cities hardly counterbalance these by their elegance, refinement, in 
telligence and luxury. Their frightful waste of life must be supplied 
from the cradles of the country. Physiologists tell us that in Paris 
there is scarcely a very old family. If they have not intermarried 
with new comers they have been lost, and even their names blotted 
out in a few generations. I am rejoiced, then, from the extent of our 
great Union, the immense territories, fruitful, and with almost every 
variety of soil and climate, and of unsurpassed fertility, an immense 
extent of forests yet unsubdued—I am rejoiced I say, that while our 
COMMERCE is whitening every sea, and our MANUFACTORIES™ are 
seated by every waterfall, the great and predominant influences of 
Our AGRICULTURE Will be felt in all time to temper and regulate the 
whole, 

I shall not be thought guilty of any undue eulogy in the reflec- 
tions which have occurred to so many others than myself. Iam wil- 
ling to leave them with you, and leave you to the enjoyments of the 
life you are capable of appreciating—to the life for which we might 
gladly exchange cities, that Cowper well remarks, ‘God never 
made’’—to the rural retreat, where it will be your uwn fault if 
plenty does not smile around ; if true comfort, if refined enjoyment, 
if contentment and happiness are not realized in the calm hours, 

; VOL. 1v.—29 
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with nature for a companion to counsel you from her thousand va- 
ried forms : 
* For who the melodies of morn can tell, 
The wild brook bubbling down the mountain’s side, 
The lowing herd, the sheep-fold’s simple bell ?” 
Or, lest I should be reminded of a topographical blunder in com- 
mending you to the charms of bubbling water-falls, mountains, and 
sheep-folds, even in this clime of the sun and floral luxuriance, now 
that your harvests are ended, and you have reaped from your toils 
sufficient at least for gratitude to an all-bountiful Providence, I will 
dismiss you with the admonition and counsel of honest and inimitable 
old Thomas Tusser :* 
“ In harvest time, harvest folk, servants, and all, 
Should make altogether good cheer in the hall, 


And fill out the black bow! with blithe to their song, 
And let them be merry all harvest time long. 


Once ended the harvest, let none be beguiled, 

Please such as did help thee, man, woman, and child; 
Thus doing with alway such help as they can, 

Thou winnest the praise of the laboring man. 


Now look up to Godward—let tongue never cease, 
In thanking of him for his mighty increase ; 
Accept my good-will—for a proof go and try— 
The better thou thrivest the gladder am I.” 





Art. I.—THE CONQUEST OF ILLINOIS 


BEY VIRGINIA, UNDER THE ARMS OF COL, GEORGE ROGERS CLARKE. 


Tuovexn complete success had attended him thus far, yet how 
critical was the situation of Clarke! With a small army, far in the 
enemy’s country, the most perilous objects for which he aimed still 
before him, the least faltering, the least disaffection, might have 
robbed him of his victory, and perhaps have overwhelmed him with 
ruin! But his sagacity and address never forsook him, and seldom, 
if ever, has there been a display of greater. 


* In the address as delivered there was a conclusion of several pages in relation to the 
Mechanic Arts; but our paper is so long we will not insert it here, nor is it necessary. 
We however, referred to the mechanic classes, in something like this: “Of Ameri- 
can Mechanics, it would be easy to extend the list, and speak of Fitch, the clock 
maker, who first conceived the idea of a steamboat, and experimented in our waters ; 
of Oliver Evans, the wagon wright, who found out how to adapt steam to land loco- 
motives, and predicted as early as 1802, “ The time will come when people will travel 
in stages moved by steam engines from one city to another, almost as fast as birds fly, 
fifteen or twenty milesan hour. A carriage will set out from Washington in the 
morning, the passengers will breakfast at Baltimore, dine at Philadelphia, and sup in 
New York, the same day ;” of Samuel Slater, the apprentice of Arkwright, and the 
father of American cotton manufactures ; of David Bushnel, who terrified the British 
on the Delaware shore by his “infernal” torpedo ; of Whittemore, the contriver of the 
card mechine; Perkins the nail machinist; Blanchard and Eckford; or, referring to 
those across the water, a mere mention is sufficient, of Sweaton, -Fer, n, Crompton, 
Edwards, Arkwright, Watt, Brindley, Ramsden, Stanhope, Hohlfield, Boulton, to 
Telford, Cartwright, Whitehurst, Bramah, and a host of others, consecrated to art. It 
was asked but a short time ago, a of our journals, and answered—Who are the 
mayors of London, Glasgow, inburg, and Perth—mechanics ; so also were the 
mayors of New York, “Vashington, Savannah, Charleston and Boston. 
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He looked forward to the reduction of St. Vincent's ; and in order 
to justify his invasion with so meagre an army, and to maintain his 
ascendency, he instructed his men to speak of the Falls of the Ohio 
as his head-quarters, whence he could obtain reinforcements, In the 
mean time he established courts, with judges chosen by the people, 
and so ordered affairs as to conciliate their favor. 

In order, then, to prevent the appearance of rashness, he pretended 
to be planning an expedition from the Falls against St. Vincent’s. 
But this M. Gibault, the priest, thoroughly won to thé American 
side, represented as useless, and promised to bring over St. Vincent’s 
without a blow being struck against it. This proffer was gladly ac- 
cepted; but perhaps not too readily, and on the 14th of July, 177s, 
the priest, with a Dr. Lafont as an associate, and a spy sent by 
Clarke, started for St. Vincent’s. The mission was so successful, 
that in two or three days the inhabitants threw off the authority of 
Great Britain, and took the oath of allegiance to the Commonwealth 
of Virginia. A commandant was elected, and the American flag dis- 
played, much to the surprise of the Indians, But they were soon 
informed by their French friends ‘that their old father, the King of 
France, was come to life again, and was mad with them for fighting 
for the English ; that if they did not wish the land to be bloody with 
war, they must make peace with the Americans.” 

The time for which the soldiers had been enlisted had now expired. 
In his situation, it was necessary for Col. Clarke to exercise large 
discretionary powers, and he re-enlisted the men on a new footing, 
and also raised a new company of the residents, officered among 
themselves. He proceeded to garrison Kaskaskia and Cahokia. 
Those who wished to return were sent back under Col. William 
Linn, a volunteer, with orders to erect a stockade fort at the Falls 
of the Ohio, which they accomplished on the spot where Louisville 
now stands, M. Rocheblave was sent to Williamsburg under charge 
of Captain Montgomery. Clarke wished to treat him with respect 
and generosity, and to restore to him his slaves, but he behaved with 
such haughty insolence, that all such friendly intentions were aban- 
doned. His slaves were sold for £500, which was distributed as 
prize money. 

About the middle of August, Clarke appointed Helur, an excellent 
and prudent officer, in whom he greatly confided, the cominandant 
of St. Vincent’s, intending to give him a suitable garrison, as soon as 
he was able. These two officers now devoted themselves to the diffi- 
cult but important task of conciliating the Indians, and disabusing 
them of the misrepresentations of the English “ evil ,birds,”’ as the 
emissaries were styled. 

‘To a deep knowledge of human nature, Clarke added an intimate 
acquaintance with the Indian character, and by his bold address and 
profoundly wise policy, he accomplished more than the force of arms 
could have done. He gained the favor and excited the admiration 
of the most distinguished, and even of some of the most exasperated 
chiefs, The “Grand Doorof the Wabash,” son of the great Pontiac, 
** Big Gate,”’ “ Black Bird,’’ and several others were successivels 
brought over, and admitted that their minds had been poisoned 
against the “ Big Knife.”’ 
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Many of the conferences with these chiefs are fraught with interest, 
and disclose a tact and influence on the part of Clarke truly wonder- 
ful. I can mention only one instance. A party of Meadow Indians 
had been bribed to murder Clarke, but having been detected, were 
put in irons, and every day brought to the council, Atlength, when 
brought before Clarke, he ordered their manacles to be taken off, and 
told them :* ‘ Everybody said they ought to die for their treacherous 
attempt upon his life, amid the sacred deliberations of acouncil. He 
had determined to inflict death upon them for their base attempt, and 
they themselves must be sensible that they had justly forfeited their 
lives ; but on considering the meanness of watching a bear and catch- 
ing him asleep, he found out that they were not warriors, only old 
women, and too mean to be killed by the ‘Big Knife.’ But as you 
ought to be punished for putting on breech-cloth like men, they shall 
be taken away from you; plenty of provisions shall be given you for 
your journey home, as women don’t know how to hunt, and during 
your stay you shall be treated in every respect as squaws.”” Then, 
without taking any further notice of these offenders, Colonel Clarke 
turned off, and began to converse with other persons. This treat- 
ment appeared to agitate the offending Indians to their very hearts. 
In a short time one of their chiefs arose, with a pipe and belt of 
peace, which he offered to Clarke, and made a speech; but at that 
time Clarke would not suffer it to be interpreted, and a sword lying 
on the table, he took it up and indignantly broke the pipe, which had 
been laid before him, declaring: “‘ The Big Knife never treated with 
women.” Several chiefs of other tribes now interfered to procure 
the pardon of the Meadow Indians, and to solicit Colonel Clarke to 
pity the families of these men, and ge them peace, Still the 
American officer, profoundly alive to the vulnerable features of the 
Indian character, told them “the Big Knife had never made war 
upon these Indians; and that whenever Americans came across such 
people in the woods, they commonly shot them as they did wolves, 
to prevent their eating the deer.” This mediation having failed, the 
offending tribe appeared busy in conversation among themselves, 
when suddenly two of their young men advanced into the middle of 
the floor, sat down, and flung their blankets over ‘their heads, to the 
astonishment of the whole assembly, when two chiefs arose, and with 
a pipe of peace, stood by the side of these victims, and offered their 
lives to Colonel Clarke, as an atonement for the offence of their tribe. 
This sacrifice, they hoped, would appease the Big Knife, and they 
again offered the pipe. Clarke would not yet admit a reconciliation 
with them, but directed them, in a milder tone than before, to be 
seated ; for he would have nothing to say to them. ‘The alarm of 
these people appeared,”’ said Clarke, “‘ wrought up to so high a de- 
gree, that they appeared to think the tomahawk was suspended over 
the head of every one of their tribe, and that nothing but peace 
would save them.”” They thought that by putting these two young 
men to death, or keeping them as slaves, our countrymen might be 
reconciled. The offered victims kept their position, only now and 
then putting out their heads, as if impatient to know their fate. This 
affecting and romantic incident embarrassed the ready mind even of 


* Butler's Kentucky, pp. 73-4-5. 
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Clarke ; he had always, he says, intended to be persuaded to grant 
these Indians peace, but with a reluctance that should enhance its 
value. The assembly was all silence and suspense, with anxiety to 
know the fate of the victims; while Col. Clarke, deeply affected with 
the magnanimity of these rude children of the forest, declares he 
‘never felt so powerful a gush of emotion over his mind, or ever so 
incapable of speaking, from the impulse of feeling.” He ordered 
the young men to arise and uncover themselves ; he then said * he 
rejoiced to find that there were men in all nations; that these two 
young warriors (pointing to the victims), who had been offered by 
their tribe, were «t least a proof for their own countrymen. Such 
characters were alone fit to be chiefs, and with such he liked to treat ; 


+through them the Big Knife granted peace to their tribe, and he took 


them by the hand as the chiefs of their tribe.” They were immedi- 
ately introduced (with no slight change of countenance, which they 
could not, with all their efforts, entirely suppress) to the American 
officers, as well as to the French and Spanish gentlemen who were 
present, and lastly, to the other Indian chiefs. They were saluted 
by all as the chiefs of their tribe, and Clarke immediately held, with 
great ceremony, a council, in which peace was settled with their peo- 
ple, and presents granted to distribute among their friends. Colonel 
Clarke was afterward informed that these young men were held in 
high esteem by their people; and that the Americans were much 
talked of on account of this incident. 

For his success with the Indians, no doubt Col. Clarke was much 
indebted to the friendship of the French. To M. Gibault the Legisla- 
ture gave a vote of thanks for his valuable services. 

The government of Virginia were duly apprised of the successes 
of her arms, and in October, 1778, an act of assembly was passed to 
establish the County of Illinois, 

The law recited the deeds of the gallant little band, and provided 
that a temporary government, adapted to the situation and wants of 
the people, should be erected ; that their religion and civil institutions 
should be respected ; that protection should be extended to them; 
and goods supplied to them and the friendly Indians. Perhaps the 
establishment of this extensive county may sound strange to some 
of our readers, but in those days such cases were not uncommon. 
Tennessee was once the ‘ County of Frankland,’’ belonging to North 
Carolina. Kentucky was once a county of Virginia, and it, together 
with a large part of Western Virginia, was once embraced in the 
County of Fincastle, which was divided in October, 1776. The set- 


, tlements planted near the Atlantic gradually spread into the interior. 


That part which was populated was divided off into parishes and 
counties of convenient size, and then there was a vast frontier county, 
embracing the rest of the territory. Thus, even the County of Hen- 
rico was once the frontier county, and included many of the counties 
now laid off to the west of it. 

In December, 1778, Gov. Hamilton, the British commander at 
Detroit, made an expedition against St. Vincent’s, and re-took it, 
Of the defense made by Helur there is the following anecdote : 

A man named Henry, constituting his whole garrison, planted a 
cannon in the open gate of the fort, while Helur stood by with a 
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lighted match. They boldly challenged Hamilton to “halt,” He 
demanded a surrender, but Helur answered that no one should enter 
there until he first knew the terms ; whereupon Hamilton replied 
that they should have the *“ honors of war.” What must have been 
Hamilton’s surprise and mortification when only two men marched 
out with the “ honors of war!’ Such is a specimen of Clarke’s fol- 
lowers. 

But a storm now seemed to be gathering over them. Hamilton 
was raising a large force of British and Indians, and laying up stores 
and ammunition, not only for the ruin of Kaskaskia in the spring, 
but for the reduction of Fort Pitt, and even of all West Augusta. 
For this great scheme, his preparations were truly formidable, and 
but for Clarke’s opportune victory, it is impossible to predict what 
would have been the consequences to Virginia. Two hundred In- 
dians from Michilimachinac, and five hundred Cherokees and Chick- 
asaws were to join the British, and cannon and every equipment were 
furnished by the Governor of Canada. Clarke made all the prepara- 
tion he could, by concentrating his force, and fortifying his position, 
Without assistance, or even any communication from Virginia (in a 
letter to Gov. Henry of April 29th, 1779, he says that he had not 
heard from the executive for nearly twelve months), his situation 
seemed almost hopeless; but his heart quailed not. Fortunately, 
Col. Vigo, a Spanish merchant, arriving from St. Vincent’s, informed 
Clarke that Hamilton, in order to keep his gathering forces employed, 
had dispersed them against Kentucky, and to guard the Ohio. With 
that firmness and decision for which he was so conspicuous, Clarke 
determined at once to attack him; “ For,” said he, ‘I knewif I did 
not take him, he would soon take me.”’ As soon as the expedition 
was resolved on, the citizens of Cahokia and Kaskaskia raised two 
companies for it. A large Mississippi boat was fitted out as a galley, 
mounted with four guns, and manned by forty-six men, under Capt. 
John Rogers. They were to force their way up the Wabash, nearly 
to the mouth of White river, suffer no one to pass, and to wait for 
orders, 

On the 7th of February, 1779, with only 170 men, French and 
Americans, the march was commenced. he season had been wet, 
but, fortunately, the weather was then comparatively mild. Still, 
their route lay across the submerged lands of the Wabash, and they 
were compelled to wade miles through the water, from two to four 
feet deep, and which must have been most uncomfortably cold. 
Though unincumbered with baggage, and filled with the ardor of 
self-preservation, such were the difficulties of the journey, that their 
progress was slow, When they reached the Little Wabash, the fork 
of the rivers was covered with water, which extended five miles from 
bank to bank. Much amusement was created by the fertile expedi- 
ent of a little drummer, who mounted the head of his drum and was 
safely ferried along by some of his taller comrades. The fatigues 
of the march were also greatly relieved by festivities, dances, and 
games. Still, it required all Clarke’s remarkable power and address 
to sustain the spirits of his soldiers, On the 18th, after surmounting 
obstacles and enduring hardships scarcely inferior to those which 
have immortalized the march of Hannibal through the Thrasimene 
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marsh, they came within nine miles of their destination; but a 
large body of deeper water still stretched before them, Canoes in 
sufficient quantity could not be procured, and nothing was seen of the 
galley. If they waited to build boats, they might starve for want of 
supplies. From the captain of a boat they learned that the French 
inhabitants were very friendly disposed, and this gave them courage ; 
but, on examination, the water was found to be up to their arm-pits, 
The difficulty and fatigue of wading in running water of such depth 
are incalculable ; and in an unguarded moment, Clarke gave way to 
expressions of despondency, which instantly affected the whole troop. 
But perceiving his error and dilemma, he mixed some powder with 
water, blacked his face, and ordering the officer next to him to fol- 
low his example, plunged in. This droll device diverted their de- 
sponding thoughts, and the whole followed without a murmur, A fa- 
vorite song was raised, and every voice joined in the chorus. When 
they had reached the deepest part, whence it was intended to trans- 
port the men in two canoes—all they had—a foot-path was discov- 
ered by their tread, and rightly supposing it to pass over the highest 
ground, they followed it, till it brought them to the “ sugar camp,” 
where they found about half an acre above water. Here they rested. 
On setting out again, Clarke made an animating address ; but his ea- 
gle eye, perhaps, detecting signs of faltering, he ordered Bowman to 
fall back with twenty-five men, and to shoot every man who refused 
to go forward. This order, however, was received with huzzas, and 
every man followed his intrepid leader, As they advanced, the in- 
spiring, but deceptive intelligence was given, that the water was get- 
ting more shallow.; and again would arise from the front, the sea- 
man’s cry of “land! land!’ and until they discovered its design, 
the ery that broke forth from the foremost ship of Columbus, as it 
first approached the new world, was scarcely more cheering. 

When, after a toil of five days, as some historians say, others 
three, they reached the opposite shore, many fell forward completely 
exhausted, their bodies still half immersed in the water, 

Whenever they could get hold of pieces of floating timber, they 
derived some support ; but much of the way they had nothing to lay 
their hands on. Half of a buffalo, which they had captured with 
some corn in a canoe, made into broth, greatly refreshed their fam- 
ished and exhausted frames. And now, being so near the object for 
which so much had been uadergone, every man was the more re- 
solved to do his part. 

By a prisoner, Clarke. sent a bold message to the town, “ that he 
would take possession of it that night.””. This produced the desired 
effect of enhancing their idea of his strength, and encouraging his 
friends. It was not thought that the expedition had come from Kas- 
kaskia, in the existing stage of water, but that it was a larger one 
from Kentucky; and the friends of the British were even afraid to 
give’information of its arrival to the fort. 

On the evening of the 23d, before marching against the town, in 
order to increase the appearance of their numbers, the little band 
were marched and counter-marched around an eminence in view of 
the town, at the same time displaying several sets of colors brought 
by the French. At seven o’clock the attack was made. The town 
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surrendered with joy, and assisted in the siege of the fort. The at- 
tack was commenced on the fort by only fourteen men, under Lieut. 
Bailey ; but the British attributed it to the idle salute of some drunken 
Indians, who had before acted in a similar manner, until a man was 
shot dead through a port hole. Helur and his large garrison, Henry, 
were still prisoners, Through Henry s wife, who lived in the town, 
but every day had access to her husband, Clarke got information re- 
specting the fort, and the situation of Helur’s quarters. Helur is said 
to have been much addicted to apple-toddy ; and one of Clarke’s 
men asked permission to let them fire, and knock a little dust into 
Helur’s toddy ; for he knew he had some on the hearth. Helur and 
Hamilton were engaged playing piquet. When the bullets began to 
rattle against the chimney, Helur jumped up, swore it was Clarke, 
and they would all be taken ; ‘* but the d—d rascals had no business 
to spoil his toddy.”” Seeing some of the garrison at the port-holes, 
Helur told them to take care, or their eyes would be shot out. 
Just then, one of them did have his eye shot out; whereupon Helur 
exclaimed, ‘‘I told you so.’’ These incidents within, no doubt, aided 
the assailants without, Hamilton had appealed to Helur, to know 
‘if Clarke was a merciful man.” 

The besiegers had nearly exhausted their ammunition, and the gal- 
ley had not yet arrived ; but luckily, whether by accident or design, 
a supply that had been concealed by the French was found, and the as- 
sault became more vigorous. As soon as a port-hole was opened or 
darkened by a form, the rifle bullets told with unerring effect. 

After the moon had gone down, Clarke threw up an intrenchment 
within rifle-shot of one of the strongest batteries of the fort, and at 
morning poured in such a shower of well-aimed shot, that in fifteen 
sminutes he silenced two pieces of cannon, without having a single 
man even wounded. Clarke demanded a surrender, but Hamilton 
haughtily replied, ‘‘ that he would be awed into nothing unbecoming 
a British subject.” The assailants were now eager to storm the fort, 
but Clarke wisely repressed such rashness, waiting for the arrival of 
the galley with the artillery. But Hamilton, finding his guns so 
badly mounted as to be almost useless, while the rifles proved most 
fatal, proposed a truce of three days, which Clarke refused, and de- 
manded a surrender at discretion. Hamilton then asked a parley, and 
a meeting was held in the church, a Major Hays, Helur, and other 
officers being present. Hamilton still refusing Clarke’s terms, Helur 
endeavored to soften them, but was reminded that he was a prisoner, 
and had no right to speak on the subject. Hamilton then offered to 
release him, but Clarke would not accept his release on such terms. 
Notice was then given that the firing upon the fort would be resumed 
in fifteen minutes, When they were about to separate, Hamilton 
asked Clarke, privately, why he had rejected his liberal offers. ‘ Be- 
cause,’’ said he, with assumed severity, “‘ 1 know that the principal 
Indian partisans from Detroit are in the fort; and I only want an 
honorable opportunity of putting such instigators of Indian barbari- 
ties to death; the cries of widows and orphans made by their buteh- 
eries, require such blood at my hands.”’ 

“ Pray, sir,”’ inquired Major Hays, “whom do you mean by In- 
dian partisans ?”’ 
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«I consider Major Hays one of the principal,’’ said Clarke. 

Hays, alarmed at this cutting and unexpected reply, turned pale, 
and trembled so that Hamilton blushed for him, and the indignant 
Bowman could scarcely restrain his contempt. 

Clarke now told Hamilton that he would submit his proposals to 
a council of war, and send the result with a flag. A council having 
been held, it was agreed to moderate Clarke’s terms; and the fort 
was surrendered on the 2th of February, 1779. The American flag 
was hoisted, and thirteen cannon (that still honored number) fired in 
commemoration of the victory. 

In the midst of the attack on the fort, one of the detachments of 
Indians employed by Hamilton, came marching in with two prison- 
ers. Much to their astonishment, they were soon attacked and dis- 
persed, nine of them being taken, and the two prisoners released. 

Other auspicious circumstances attended this brilliant success. A 
convoy of goods was on its way from Detroit. Clarke dispatched 
sixty men, in boats mounted with swivels, who intercepted and took 
it. The mail from Canada to Gov. Hamilton was brought to Clarke, 
and their joy still farther augmented by the safe arrival of his ex- 
press to the Governor of Virginia, bearing the vote of thanks of the 
General Assembly for their gallant reduction of the country about 
Kaskaskia. Such a series of fortunate occurrences, together with 
their preservation during their tedious and perilous march, well jus- 
tify the belief that they were shielded and guided by Heaven, He 
who views the whole history of our Revolution, with a proper recog- 
nition of God’s governance over nations, must be convinced that it 
was the providential direction of a great movement in human pro- 

ress. 

, By the various successes at St. Vincent’s, one hundred and nine- 
teen prisoners in all, a quantity of military stores and goods to the 
value of £100,000, fell into the hands of the victors ; the powerful 
armament of Hamilton was prevented, and the coming spring, in- 
stead of witnessing his threatened devastation of Kentucky and 
** West Augusta,’ saw him and his principal officers captives in 
Williamsburg. Hamilton was a brave man and accomplished of- 
ficer ; but Girardin says he possessed a barbarous and tyrannical dis- 
position, He is spoken of, also, as the chief instigator of the enor- 
mities perpetrated by the Indians, From these grave imputations, 
Professor Tucker, who knew him personally, vindicates his charac- 
ter. But though he may not have been the incarnate fiend which 
some represent him, still his conduct deserves the severest condem- 
nation. His conduct in refusing to give his parole in Williamsburg, 
shows his imperious and contemptuous disposition; and this may 
well have led him to the acts laid to his charge. While he was in 
custody, Governor Jefferson thought it right to retaliate upon him 
for some of the cruelties inflicted upon American prisoners. 

Detroit alone remained unconquered ; and Clarke would then have 
led his eager and elated troops against it; but as his force was small 
and reinforcements had been promised by the Governor of Virginia, 
he concluded to wait forthem. From information afterward received 
there was no doubt that an expedition against Detroit would have 
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been successful ; but it was then too late to seize the golden oppor- 
tunity, for the post had been reinforced and strengthened. 

Helur was once more put in command of St. Vincent’s, and Clarke 
returned in his galley to Kaskaskia, 

By these conquests the jurisdiction of Virginia was extended over 
the territory now comprised in the States of Ohio, Indiana and Ili- 
nois, and maintained until the close of the Revolution. Had she not 
undertaken them, it is hardly probable that the Continental arms 
would have been turned in that direction; and besides the continu- 
ance of the Indian ravages, Great Britain, at the close of the war, 
would have been in possession of that large and immensely valuable 
region. Would she ever have relinquished it by the treaty of peace 
in 1783? It can hardly be supposed that she would. She has never 
shown such a disposition to relinquish her footing here, when she 
had claims for it; and she would have held [llinois as she does Can- ) 
ada and a part of Oregon. It may be said that the States would not 
have concluded peace without obtaining a title to territory thus situ- 
ated. They would not now; but in 1783 their situation was far dif- 
ferent; and those principles of territorial extension since and now 
so-strong, then had no existence. The States, too, after the peace, 
still had English and French and Spanish territory all around them, 
It is true, that the County of Illinois was within the chartered limits 
granted to Virginia; and when Gov, Henry first sent Clarke against 
it, he said that its inhabitants certainly were within the limits of Vir- ? 
ginia. But Great Britain, deriving a title to it through France, and 
being in possession of it at the close of the war, would not have re- 
spected the charter claim of a revolted Colony derived from herself. 
These achievements, then, by the unaided arms of Virginia, while 
they confer such glory upon Clarke and his followers, have also 
brought this wide and fertile territory to the Union, to which Vir- 
ginia generously gave it. This will farther appear, when we advert 
to the efforts made by France and Spain, in behalf of themselves and 
England, to deprive us, in the treaty of peace, of some of the rights 
pis possessions which we now hold most dear. They even desired 
to confine our young republic east of the Alleghany mountains; and 
but for the firm and patriotic resistance of John Jay, our borders 
might have been far different from what they were. It must at least 
be admitted that whatever claims we had west of the Alleghany, were 
greatly strengthened by the conquest of Illinois, which must have : 
operated materially upon the negotiation. Even after stipulating to ; 
surrender her posts in the North-west, with what dilatory reluctance 
did England relinquish them. Mr. Jefferson, when governor, fore- 
saw the importance of fortifying our western claims, and, in 1780, 
sent Clarke to establish Fort Jefferson, on the Mississippi, five miles 
below the mouth of the Ohio, to secure our claim to the “ Father of 
Rivers,” as our western boundary. 

When Prescott had finished his Conquest of Mexico, he hesitated 
to break the unity of history by proceeding farther with the life of 
his hero, Cortes. To compare small things with great, if I were 
writing regular history I might not be encouraged even by his suc- | 
cessful example, to proceed farther with the life of Clarke; but if 
my readers be not already as tired wading through this narrative, as 
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Clarke and his men were through the waters of the Wabash, per- 
haps they may inquire, what became of the victor of Kaskaskia and 
Vincennes? He died at his residence, near Louisville, Kentucky. 
[fe planned and conducted many other expeditions ; among them a 
prosperous one against the Indians at Chilicothe, in Ohio. But some 
of them were unfortunate, Indeed, he seems to have lost some of 
the decision and energy for which he had been distinguished ; being 
weakened, perhaps, by too. great an indulgence in conviviality. He 
attained the rank and honor of General; and was no less useful and 
efficient in many civil employments than in military. He was dis- 
satisfied with the return made him by Virginia, and it is said that his 
private property was swept away by suits for public supplies, owing 
to the delay in settling his accounts,* 

A sword had been voted him in 1779; but afterward, in mortifica- 
tion and discontent, he broke it and threw it away. How unworthy 
this was of the Clarke of 1778;—and he seems himself to have 
thought so ;—for a man should have something of the same feeling 
toward his country that Job had toward God, * Though he slay me, 
yet will I trust in him.’’ If he be a patriot only when he receives or 
expects smiles and favors, his patriotism does not deserve the name. 
But Clarke was, in many respects, an uncommon man, and entitled 
to earlier remuneration for his valiant services, for which we should 
honor him and cast the veil of charity over failings which were not 
a part of his original character. In 1812 the Legislature voted him 
another sword with appropriate devices, and a pension of $400 a 
year ; and afterward a grant of land opposite to Louisville, in the 
country which he had conquered. 


Art. I11.—PRODUCTIVE ENERGIES AND SPIRIT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Durine the past summer we had the satisfaction of visiting Massa- 
chusetts, and inspecting for ourselves the extraordinary . enterprise 
and industry which has given it character among the first of ancient 
or modern States. All the documents were kindly put into our pos- 
session by the Hon. J, G, Palfrey, Secretary of State, from which 
the most complete notions may be formed, Whatever displeasure as 
a Southerner we may have expressed, and however often we may have 
expressed it, in relation to the unauthorized and illiberal course pur- 
sued by Massachusetts in reference to our institutions and our rights, 


* we cannot but admire her in the position in which she is truly admi- 


rable, and publish her honor to the world. As a great sister of our 
confederacy, we are bound to respect and love her, despite even of 
her faults. ‘The paper which we now present will be in this spirit 
of candor and fellowship, and it is .our intention to present similar 
papers, having a like reference to each of the States of our Union. 
In this matter, as in others, we must solicit the aid of their citizens, 

The State is supposed to have derived its name from one of its 

* Clarke had, perhaps, been rather bold sometimes in “assuming responsibility” for 


the State; and then, too, those who best knew and appreciated his services, were suc- 
ceeded in office by others who felt less interest in his affairs. 
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tribes of Indians. The stormy and troubled periods of its early his- 
tory will be at once called to memory, Bancroft, one of her own 
sons, has done ample justice to this epoch—moderating, as much as 
could be, the asperities it so frequently presents. 

There are fourteen iucorporated counties in the State, their char- 
ters dating from 1643 to 1812, There are also an immense number 
of towns or districts, presided over by Selectmen, from 3 to 7 in 
number each. 

The college and school system of Massachusetts is the most com- 
plete of our times, A Board of Education was established in 1837. 
Large annual volumes of Reports and Abstracts have been published 
regularly from that time. The Secretary of the Board, Horace 
Mann, has published, for several years, an Educational Journal. 
There are also Normal schools and Teachers’ Institutes, for the 
preparation of instructors. ‘The number of lyceums and public libra- 
ries in the State evidences the great educational spirit. ‘There is an 
Atheneum, an Academy of Arts and Sciences, a Society of Nature! 
History, and three Musical Associations in Boston, also an American 
Oriental Society, an American Statistical Association, and a His- 
torical Genealogical Society. There are three Historical Socie- 
ties in the State: at Boston, at Dorchester, and at Salem; also 
an American Antiquarian Society at Worcester. The following 
table will show the numberof Agricultural Societies, and the amounts 
they have received from the State’s munificence : 


s 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

















Date of Incorpo- Date of First )Total amowu 
ration. Payment. received 
Massachusetts Society for promoting 
NE os. 0s Sukna sche b000 Cede we March 7, 1792.|Oct. 29, 1817 |$18,300 06 
Western Society of Middlesex Hus- 
DONE « oda s ontitens 0040 wtecewes Feb. 28, 1803 
Name changed to Society of Middlesex Jan. 12, 1820} 14,340 40 
Husbandmen and Manufacturers ...|Jan. 24, 1820 
Berkshire Agricultural Society* ...... Feb. 25, 1811..|Oct. 29,1817] 13.736 50 
Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden 
Agricultural Societies ............. Feb. 19, 1818..|Oct. 13, 1819| 16200 00 
Worcester Agricultural Society... ....|Feb. 23, 1818../Jan. 12,1820} 16.200 00 
Essex Agricultural Society........... June 12, 1818..|Jan. 12,1820} 15,140 40 
Agricultural Society in the County of 
PU MOMAD, 00.02 o0in's cece cose cece cove June 11, 1819..|Oct. 27, 1820} 12,884 49 
Bristol County Agricultural Society...|June 14, 1823..|Nov. 9, 1824 | 7,346 32 
Agricultural Society of the County of 
BRIGG oo 6.5 oaks cys cons coc cone March 5, 1844. |Nov. 21,1844; 1,200 00 
Barnstable County Agricultural So- ' 
* _. SEER aT Eee March 15, 1844, Feb. 11, 1845 468 00 
115 816 61 





There are two Horticultural Societies ; the Fair of the one at Bos- 
ton, in September last, we attended, and were surprised to witness 
the show of splendid fruits and flowers from such a region. There 
are two Institutes for the Insane. We cannot even refer to the vari- 
ous religious associations. Mr. Elliott, of Boston, estimates the 


* The cattle show and fair of this Society, at Pittsfield, in 1814, was the first held in 
this country. 
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charities of Boston for thirty years past at near $3,000,000 in all, 
private and unseen benevolence being of course not included in the 
estimate. Among the numerous societies we note one for the pre- 
vention of pauperism, one for penitent females (we suppose of the 
town), and ove for the aid of discharged convicts. The Non- 
Resisiance Society iw characteristic, as is also the Anti-Slavery, with 
25 auxiliary, and God knows how many Abolition Societies, which 
began, perhaps, as Anti-Slavery. There is a Society for the Aboli- 
tion of Capital Punishment. Massachusetts abounds in Banking 
Institutions, as we shall see by-and-by, There are 38 Institutions 
for Savings in the State. The Railroad Corporations would occupy 
a chapter of themselves. ' 

The following table and extract is taken from Dr. Chickering’s 
admirable work published last year, 


POPULATION OF MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, &C. 


__ MASSACHUSETTS. _ BOSTON. __||____ COUNTRY TOWNS. 





























| 





| Licrease ia 10 | increase in 10 | o¢ Increase in 10 2 = 
} years. | years. FA . years. A 
—_—- — —--—— — —-————- o —$— $$ 
| | 58 Ez 
} | | ' Es . eel 
] ve | oS | _ vei — © o a » 
, w = 4 Ss | S = 3 a S wR 
g} Bi el 2 iz] 2) © /del @ | g] = | gs 
3 E | - i} o £ 5 >a D 3 >A 
=1 6 z2| ¢é i 6 a a |< 3s) < a. < 
‘st Me Wades MMeEEa er cer 
1700] SYB.787 | oss | cece | coos | IG RODT oven die esse |] 980,467 | «--- sae oe 
1no0| 424,845 | 44,053 | 11.63133 | 1.1063 | 24,937] 6.617 | 36.11899 | 3.132 || 397,908 | 37,441 | 10.38680 9930 
1810} 472,040 | 49,195 | 11.63428 | 1.1065 | 33,787! 8,860 | 35.48943 | 3.083 |) 438,253 | 40,345 | 10.13927 9704 
b420) 585.287 | 51,247 | 10.85649 | 1.0359 || 43,298] 9.511 | 28.15284 | 2.511 || 479,989 | 41,736 | 9.52526 9137 
1836) 610408 | 47,021 | 16.64879 | 1.5519 | 61.892 18.094 | 41.78945 | 3.553 || 549,016 | 69,027 | 14. 38095 1.3527 
i640) 737,700 127,292 | 20.85359 | 1.91213 {| 93,383) 31,991 | 52.10939 | 4.283 || 644,317 | 96,301 | 17.35851 1.6135 
athe ea: tc seca 
Increase in | 


W years -- 258,913 | 94.75 
Census, 1790 378.787 | «++. 


-1 75,063 | 409.73 inet e+e+  |283,850 1 78.74 




















| 
Census, 1240 737.700 cove eves «+++ | 93,383 eoee sees jp oteee 644,317 





It will be seen that the increase of the whole population for the first 10 years 
was nearly equal to that in the 2d period of two months’ less duration, but greater 
than that in the third, which alone embraced ten years and two months. In the 
last two periods, there was decidedly a larger increase than in either of the first 
three periods. The inerease of manufactures from 1820 to 1840, greatly checked 
the emigration to other States. 

The increase of Boston and other parts of the State, from 1810 to 1820, was de- 
cidedly less than during any other period; and during the last two periods it was 
decidedly greater than during the first two periods. 

By adopting 244,149 as the population of Massachusetts in 1765, we find that 
the increase in the twenty-five years was 134,638, from which we deduce the ay- 
erage increase of 9.1811 per cent. in five years; of 19.2054 per cent. in ten years; 
and 42.0992 per cent. in twenty years. In thirty years the increase at the same 
rate would be 169,415, or 69.3920 per cent, At the average rate of 9.1811 per cent. 
increase in five years, the number would be 266,565 in 1770; 291,039 in 1775; 
317.769 in 1780; 346.934 in 1785. 

The average increase of Massachneetts, in each period of ten years, from 1765 
to 1790, was 19.2054 per cent.; and from 1790 to 1840, 14.2606 per cent. 

The average increase of Massachusetts, in each period of twenty years, from 
1765 to 1790, was 42.0992 per cent.: and from 1790 to 1840, 30.5551 per cent. 

The average increase of Boston in each period of ten years, from 1790 to 1840, 
was 38.506 per cent.; and of the rest of the State, only 12.3173 per cent. 

The increase of Massachusetts, from 1765 to 1840, was 493.551, or 202.1515 
per cent.; of Boston. 77.863, or 501.6945 per cent.; and of the rest of the State, 
415.688, or 181.8177 per cent. 

The average increase of Massachusetts, from 1765 to 1840, in each twenty- 
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five years, was 44.5688 per cent. ; in each twenty years, 34.2950 per cent.; in each 
ten years, 15.8857 per cent. ; in each five years, 7.6503 per cent.; and in each year, 
— recent. This last is .1433 per cent. per annum greater than 1.3420 per 
cent., the rate from 1790 to 1840. 

It w il appear from these statements, thatthe average increase of the population 
of Massachusetts was greater from 1 765 to 1790 than it has been since. Had the 
rate continued the same the number would have been 911,749 in 1840. Also, th 
increase of Boston was, on an average, much less during the first twenty-five 
years than that of the other parts of the State, and much greater during the last two 
periods of twenty-five years each, showing a tendency to centralization in Boston. 


The number of paupers in Massachusetts is large; 15,261 were 
supported by the State in 1846 ; net amount expended in their sup- 
port, $301,707 OS, the State supplying $33,852 of it. In all her pre- 


‘cision and system we regret that Massachusetts excludes in her sta- 


tistics all reference to her black population. Can this be designedly ? 
Surely this class of population is sufficiently large there to attract es- 
pecial notice. Why is there, then, not a single syllable in all of her 
documents relative to them? This is not so in slave States. We 
are not content here without knowledge of the condition, prospects, 
and improvement of the blacks, Does not Massachusetts owe it to 
her sister States to show the results of her benevolent systems upon 
those who were formerly her slaves, and whom, as she tells us, she 
has been endeavoring toimprove? Let us know their condition now, 
and their advances. Let us see the resultsof your experiment. You 
are not silent in meddling with our affairs—excuse the want of cour- 
tesy betrayed in thus intermeddling in yours. We want facts. 

Pass we now under review some of the volumes of Massachusetts 
State Documents. 

1. Statistics of her Industry, published by the Secretary, 1845. 
These are not regarded complete by that officer, from the indisposi- 
tion of manufacturers, &c., to give full information of their affairs. 


PRODUCTS OF MASSACHUSETTs, 1845, 


Articles. Value. Capital invested. Hands empl. 
Anchors, Chain Cables, &c. ............ $538,966... .... iy = 422 
Axes, Hatchets, and other edge tools..... 94.441... .... 48,225...... 94 
Beef, &c., slaughtered ........cccc.ese.- 200,918...... hie, au oka A 
OES. pa dcdees ds octe cekb dire sects See pai yee, wind 
RES S SEES CMM a D eas. oe ake ¥ 
NE bu bates-ahes aooe vekensed ones 10,422...... aehe 00 sek 35 
Bleaching or Coloring...............:. 2,166,000... .... 200,500...... 211 
BCH GRE FUMES oc. cece cca ceeasces 127,249...... “940 - 00 eee 204 
RE ERE Peas Fee ee 82,943...... pease fas sae 164 
Roots and Shoes .... ........ 20. .2+--- 14,799,140... .... abaw.  hasped 45,877 
Bowes OF A RIGGS clic eek ees icces BIBI... TE Ore 235 
NOE uc bcc c Shae oak Gunde seks. “WIL. cscs 167,600...... 145 
SE Dddbiciccdhs s dein eed 66h00bb0 bree sug Es weds aie. (hb anes 1,407 
Britannia Ware. . ee eee: = =— | 49,360... .... 93 
Broom Seed and Brash... Se RD A eee shak: atanen - 
NED wk oka d oteuteks scad wits doce se Ss ccc cia” senete 313 
NES. ohikc 4 356 Kd bb whew bake ebb eee, bx I «400 68,875..... - 220 
PNR caraatnitek «ca 00dos, canes cb kes 3.336 700....... ake Sod muh P s 
Ss SN oe dw dco dt ee catdes secs 56,080...... 51,500...... 60 
fe ee eee ae 3,500...... 49 
CE. - ttl ands aebe. chan «dan vubues at's oo! 1,401,500... ... . 2,053 
Candles Sperm, and Oil ............... 3,613,796... .... 9,451,917... .... 306 
Candles Tallow, and Soap ............. 836,156...... 405,872...... 343 
CRD sw dda dante <ukacude bediied ux 82,000...... 120,000... .... 48 


Ch, bio DOP es da ede MCS LE ER $23.845...... 171,500...... 147 
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MANUFACTURES, &C., OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Articles. 


Value 


Capifal investe< 
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1. Hands emp! 


eg | Ae ee ee ee % 834.322...... 3 488,000...... 1.034 
* Cars, Railroad carriages, & other vehicles 1,343,576... .... 553, 4. ee 1.881 
Chairs and Cabinet Ware... SY. ': ere Se 2504 
eee ee | ee - iy ss lash tia 
Chemical Preparations.......... 331,965...... SS er 113 
CR asso eek s osce ccte Sumeilesounae i. = fae 27 
Clots ése ss oe . 10,200 «6.000 40) 
Goal, Mineral ‘and [ron Ore . pik irae sai FF ee it ale aati 75 
Combs weed ere Ce « 198,965... .... * ne 340 
QOOPOPABe ove sce. cece cece ccs cece cece 269,935...... fac alee aa 487 
FODDER inks scien cece ses chee eCasisoecces 610,950...... 329,000. 197 
CR sdk pwihd Anis cede 0kee Skee 0 Sbwuis 906, Fei... 200 543,930... .... 647 
Cotton Goods of all kinds ............. 12,193,449... .... 17,739,000... .... 20,710 
REET 3 6s 6.0.590506 sane sabtedacivwie ce ' > ae Cy 197 
Dyeing. a mataelaee. 40-00 98,700...... eae is ee eee 1t4 
Earthen and Stone ‘Ware. BAe SS ee GB005...... 16.006 x na 72 
Engines, Fire. ee wel. ci. ree ee 2 
lMingines and Boilers, ‘Steain - Ce = re 906 S46......2+. 127 000 ried ial 221 
yo eR eee Sa ane 260.819...... 789/848 appear 357 
Fishery, Mackerel and Cod ..........-- oc) er 1,238,640... .... 7.866 
Pishery, WRAIS: 0... eves cots wees coeeee 10,371,167...... 11,805,910...... 11,378 
PUK Nba. cnc FREE bet t Nhe ee ds dacme eee pphets aon ese + 
Flour and other Grain........ ..0. sees. 174,806. ...50. 44.550...... 30 
Fringe and Tassels.... 2... .seecese 54,300...... ‘eee 106 
ean eee Pare ™ + 
eR COGN 6 5.5 arc sc 2 bbe Vaee Eee 5600 2s 45.444...... 70,060.» sen 45 
SOD ssi ct ator c0tb wows ebb ewbe cdee 758,300... .... 700,200... 2... 630 
GORD vin ve cece vows cece ween seweeeite cones 387,575..... 283,675... 5... 93 
Ee ee ne ee 2.928,229...... Side ein all 
Hats and Caps.... .... 2.20 cece cece sees 734,942..... « 213,793...... 1 003 
Hay. be 5,214,357... .... Wea. -o> meas 
Hollow Ware and ‘Castings, “other than 

PA DR iaice oda c0es stnpeaceentind 1,280,141...... 7237..>... 1 267 
POUT “cn cats Suisse svew svcwttne coee Lh ES eee Oe ree 
MED 6.600 nae anne eae s009 $356 Kees Sb00 32,201 .. 2. ee Ei I 
Hosiery and Yarn. .... 2... sso. sess vece 94,892...... 42,500...... 238 
Instruments, Mathematical, &c. ......-. 54,050...... ieee ohana 6S 
Mc ann i old dnugige ebcueed os ox a *) as 155,000... .... 235 
Iron Railing, Fences and Safes ......... 129,300...... 53,000... .... 87 
Jewelry, includ. Chronometers, Watches, 

Gold and Silver Ware...........-- oe > 5 ae 2933 
Lasts . ald and 80,145...... peak pak aoe’ 84 
Late hes and Door Handles. . eid st i ee : ee 10 
Lead Pipe, and Lead Manufactures. .... 90,880...... 72.700...... 50 
Lead, White, and Paints............... 356,200...... 263 500...... 104 
pen Ne ee EPL OE 3,836,657 ...... 1,900.545...... 2,043 
SNE etilarrs ve ound «heels Op pubdicns< Race 43,629. eee. hs dee 80 
EAE TROON oo ocd nae ¢oeehndes sabe seen 145.000...... 79,000... .... 192 
RA IL, inc onne.dcnesena aren tes 181,100...... TIMOOK s3i1 3 
Locks . Pe St 60,079... 23,009... 75 
Lumber and Shingles . FEE BIEL . O80,106:...... PENA MRE, SpE 2.506 
Machinery .......02 2000 seve cscecsesees 2,022,648...... 1,103,850...... 2421 
Maple SeROP 2.002560 cocksccessesccccs SLAG... pee aaah 
PN 650 0688 vere ches ahemgons thease RS te ee oad 312 
Milk. Peery eee te 
Millet. a4: adil ay lo Serer Bg. ee ee 
Musical Instruments... ares FF enees lUe 27 
ee ee treet en eee 219,990...... 91,000...... 37 
Oil (see Candles and Fishery).......... 

PADOP. ..0. wc vervdee woos woweveve-ccce cece 1,750,273... 1144,537...... 1,369 
PORE POE: pers Whovtevn otaesccanias oes i aaa 12 
Piows and other Agricultural Tools ..... 191,601...... 58.575...... 158 
Potatoes..... owovene cere cues . 1,309,030... .... 

Poultry and Eggs. pene 0650 sees SESeEes 26,891...... . 
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Articles. Value. Capita] invested. Hands empl. 
ED dene nate ns veedcens bien cone cd $ 165,500...... $ 120000...... 9 
Rolled and Slit Iron, and Nail .......... 2,478,300...... 1,906 400...... 1,729 
Saddles, Harnesses and Trunks......... 422,794...... 144.540...... 648 
SRT eb.sp 00 obas nano sons deus G846.0060% 70,900... .... 399,285...... 584 
Sashes, Blinds and Doors .............. 180,181... .... nba ewe 215 
BCYORGS oc ccce cece ccce cess csescocese BRRGEB...... 96,590...... 171 
BUGS nbs abae cdve css bebe be00 Gade cuss Sess —.owenes oe 
I os noth cei eben Raed ees Hine 18,206...... hilt inte da re 
Shovels, Spades, Forks and Hoes....... 275,212...... 1293,960...... 259 
STE cccd cece cote déiie debt wbee doep 968... ..%. waht bewe tn - 
ON RIC re 150,477...... 38,900...... 156 
Snuff, Tobacco and Cigars ............. 324,639...... sons) “dbeoss 572 
Soap (see Candles).... .... 26. cee eee 
PND dntVicned 4b06 000% buen esae-caesces 119,940...... 37,500...... 39 
Stone, Building .. 1,065,599... .... aaieds beat 1,849 
Straw Bonnets and Hats, Palm-leaf Hats 
GEE bone bic dove Weed Woes cece 1,649,496... .... sbbu: iiemede 13,311 
ID so ke 8645. ctue dees duce case 940,000...... 410,000...... 106 
TE RE HIN. 00s cwocestvnves coors. Ges <és< 123,225...... 269 
, | Ro Re oo eee === setae hate * 
SE Scans 6bbe ocee cen S0nd Habs cose 793,624...... 343,710...... 719 
IIE Ca Bie ovina wees deus seodiess 16,686...... Sebis ae saps , 
"Teeks, BECCA... ov cvcesees cece cove. 161,809... .... inttin << gp eubte 256 
Upholstery . ésconne, SEEEscoens 124,700...... 275 
a other ‘than ‘Potatoes .. pen 515,082...... ints swan #4 
Vessels. . sagas ssovetonrsou cats -+ +> ReERaaEE cement ee re 1,017 
Whips.. errr Aare co98, -Shedbe 526 
Wood (Fire), ‘Bark and Charcoal....... 1,088,656...... cose soeeee 2,925 
WOR Ws ova cewersnndicdss Fen avae 416,366...... i ir caer 806 
DIGGD ctncnunihetas sae ccsh ain 2608 365,136...... a ace - 
Woolen Goods of all kinds ............. 8,877,478...... 5,604,002...... 7,372 
Worsted Goods ..... 654,566...... 514, Eo sass 846 
Stoves, Bread, Beer, Books and Stationery 
Balance 8, Matches, Lamps, Pickles, 
Paper Ha ngings, Types, Umbrellas, &c. 4,758,384. .... 1,587,760...... 3,232 
pe er eee 114,478,443 ...... 59,145,767...... 152,766 


2. Railroad Reports. There are annuaj volumes published. 
From the one published in 1847 for 1846, we note twenty-eight cor- 
porations, The fatal accidents on all during the year are nine— 
seven not fatal; others supposed not given. Among the information 
given is that relative to stock of companies, cost of roads and build- 
ings, characteristics of roads, results of the year, expenditures, in- 
come, motive power, dividends, &c. All of these evidence wide pros- 
perity, and deserve to be studied in every part of the Union. In 
ISIS there was not a single mile of railway in New England, save 
a short wooden track, The capital invested in railroads by Massa- 
chusetts men in 1 46, was estimated at $37,000,000; it must be now 
fast verging upon $50,000,000, 

3. State Lunatic Asylum. Six hundred and thirty-seven insane 
persons have had the privilege of the institution during 1846. 


OCCUPATIONS OF THOSE ADMITTED, 
ER ee we 


Merchants OF eRe bles Wadeweseede tna hana eed a 98 
Laborers S. - sivncs gacremainnia ian a rae 178 
es: 9”... hiro rai caas: nipiamemsansanelakaiieialadebalemanain adkiie 89 
Seamen Mh. ite wile owns 24d adheres a4é-ack wea: ine 80 
Carpemtere none cepeccce cece ceseceseccc sete Oscescces 57 


RR * adcck sdes voce venkubenbnss udeence) Mees kaeeee 
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1846. Previously 
Teachers 4 pee eadgedbsahad sees none Oks we Be cicutes 31 
Students © . sepetanckhbeneen thas sdendbeb een » Bese oom 3l 
Ps < --. vi vhuswbeensaakig aaacos we deae cele Mu ee 22 
Printers Me . od RebRhOuS P60 SEs vane chew knee Weees sume 20 
Tailors Sci shi tne Seas dap cei tedxenee “Westen e 14 
Clergymen +. Sage Cede nend sacs seed veNe peee EN can kh en 12 
Lawyers con betleeeeeedun cece vies sind bese Baees cevt 6 
Physicians CL eT eee, 6 
Females not accustomed to labor......... Riessbeeas Biter ite 177 
Females accustomed to sedentary employment....... eee 240 
Females accustomed to active employment.......... GG ..2. eee 432 


Many not classed, particularly females. 


4, Common Schools.—The Report of the Secretary of the Board, a 
considerable volume, contains the particulars in relation to all the 
school districts, &c. From the concluding pages we extract a passage : 

**And the calamities which spring from ignorance, and a neglect 
of the social condition of the masses of the people, are no exception 
to this rule. Republics, one after another—a splendid yet mourn- 
ful train—have emerged into being; they have risen to greatness, 
and surrounding nations have sought protection beneath the shelter 
of their power; but they have perished through a want of intelli- 
gence and virtue in the masses of the people. They have been de- 
livered over to anarchy and thence to despotism; and because they 
would not obey their own laws, they have been held in bondage by 
the laws of tyrants. One after another, they have been blotted from 
the page of existence, and the descendants of a renowned and noble 
ancestry have been made bond-men and bond-women ;—they have 
been dishonored and trampled upon, on the very soil still choral 
with the brave deeds of their forefathers, Has a suflicient number 
of these victim-nations been sacrificed, or must ours be added to the 
tragic list? If men had been wise, these sacrifices might have been 
mitigated, or brought to an end, centuries ago. If men are wise, 
they may be brought to an end now. But if men will not be wise, 
these mournful catastrophes must be repeated again and again, for 
centuries to come. Doubtless, at some time, they will come to an 
end. When the accumulation of evils shall be so enormous and over- 
whelming, that humanity can no longer endure them, the adequate 
efforts for their termination will be made. The question for us is, 
has not the fullness of time Now come? Are not the sufferings of 
past ages, are not the cries of expiring nations, whose echoes have 
not yet died away, a simmons sufficiently loud to reach our ears, and 
to rouse us to apply a remedy for the present, an antidote for the 
future? We shall answer these questions, by the way in which we 
educate the rising generation. If we do not prepare children to be- 
come good citizens ;—if we do not develop their capacities, if we do 
not enrich their minds with knowledge, imbue their hearts with the 
love of truth and duty, and a reverence for all things sacred and holy, 
then our republic must go down to destruction, as others have gone 
before it; and mankind must sweep through another vast cycle of 
sin and suffering, Sefore the dawn of a better era can arise upon the 
world. It is for our government, and for that public opinion, which, 
in a republic, governs the government, to choose between these al- 
ternatives of weal or wo.” | 
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The volume of extracts from School Reports for 1844 contains 
340 pages. That some idea may be formed of the immense labor 
expended upon it, the following extract is introduced : 

On the Ist of May last, therefore, 1 found myself in possession of the School 
Committees’ Reports for two years. Each set of these was more voluminous than 
for any former year. Together, they were equal to fifty-five hundred closely writ- 
ten letter-paper pages. Every one of these | have carefully read. Taken asa 
whole, — are documents of extraordinary interest and value. From them, the 
present volume of the Abstracts, more select than any of its predecessors, has been 
compiled. I earnestly recommend its perusal to every friend of popular educa- 
tion in Massachusetts—especially to all school committee men and teachers. 

Registration of Births, Marriages, and Deaths.—These are 
volumes published annually, We have four of them before us—the 
one of 1842 being the first published under the State law. ‘These 
cannot be too highly commended when properly kept. They present 
at all times an index to the actual condition of a people. The sys- 
tem of Massachusetts is deserving of universal imitation in other 
States, and we hope to see something of the kind before long. 

The volume for 1845 contains an admirable letter to the Secretary, 
by that able statistician, Lemuel Shattuck, Esq., of Boston. We 
imake no apologies for presenting to our readers some of the striking 
results which it unfolds : 

PRODUCTIVE CLASSES. 

From this statement it appears that, while the whole United States had 52.35 
per cent. of the population of the productive class, between 15 and 60, Massache- 
setis had 59.65 per cent. and England 56.70; showi ing this State to be better situ- 
ated, in this respect, than either. In the aged class it appears, however, that Eng- 
land had 7.20 per cent. while this State had but 6.74—a result in favor of the 
longevity of that country. Some counties compare better than others or the whole 
State. Boston has 64.65 per cent.—the greatest proportion of the productive class; 
and only 2.93 per cent.—the least of the aged. 


PROPORTION OF BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, IN EUROPE, 
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Annual number of Marriages, Births,|) Number of persons living to one 
. and Deaths, to 100 persons living,| annual Marriage, Birth, and 
Period of or per cent. Death 
STATES 
Observation. | Marriages. | Births. Deaths. | Marriages.' Births. | Deaths. 
per cent. per cent. percent. One in | One in One In 
England ....... 1839-1842| .770 | 3200 | 2209 | 130 | 31 | 45 
Bronce... | 4g40-1842| 825 | 2837 | 2397 | 121 | 35 | 42 
Austria........ 1839-1811 | .807 3.874 | 2.995 1244 | @6@ | 33 
Pres. cscs 1839-1541 887 3.767 2.658 113 27 | 38 
OS 1842| 1.013 | 4.254 3.590 9 | @B 28 
MARRIAGES IN MASSACHUSETTS 1S45—peLerum 1841, 
; {| Number of f persons married in | To 10,000 married, there were in 
AGE I Massachusetts. *< Belgium. pei Massachusetts. Belgium. 
| Males. _ Females. _Males. | Fe males. _ Males. s. | Females.| 3 Males. Females. 
Under 20....|| 53 "690 757 | 2,685 198 | 2583} 312 | 1,105 
20 to 25....|| 1,308 | 1,422 | 4,530 | 6,966 | 4,897 532 1,864 | 2.867 
2 to 30....|| 952 446 | 9,420 | 8.067 || 3,564 | 1,670 | 3,877 | 3,320 
30 to 35....| 247 79 | 5,497 3,841 925 296 | 2262) 1.581 
35 to 40....| 81 17 | 2,488 | 1,719 303 64} 1,024 707 
40 to 45.... 17 14 | 1,000 653 64 52 412 269 
45 to 50.... 8 2 340 225 | 30 7 140 93 
50 to 55.... 5 1 137 76 |} 19 4 56 31 
55 to 60.... bt a 56 27 ar * 23 11 
Over 60... 72 38 eh 1s 30 16 
2.671 | 2,671 | 24,297 | 24,297 || 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 
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The number of births in Massachusetts in 1845, was 15,564; being 
7,793 males, and 7,594 females. 


In 1844 there was | case of twin births to 123 cases of birth. 


“c R45 ‘ 1 ss ‘6 to 129 & 
* 1344 ” ! ** triplets to 7.261 . 

* 1845 1 . a to 15,444 i 
“1844 : l « — quadruplets to 15,523 a 
* 1845 ‘3 nocaseof * 


‘‘ The births registered in England are in proportion to the popu- 
lation one-seventh part more numerous than in France, and one- 
seventh part less than in Prussia. To 3,525 inhabitants, 100 births 
are annually registered in France, 113 in England, 133 in Prussia, 
136 in Austria, 151 in Russia. The small number of births in France 
is not accounted for by any difference in the proportion of the per- 
sons married, who are, in fact, more numerous in France than in any 
other country from which I have been able to procure returns. It 
appears that 100 French wives had 14 children, 100 Prussian wives 
21 children, yearly ; or, in other terms, 717 wives bore annually 100 
children in France, 152 children in Prussia. If the births are divided 
by the annual marriages that took place seven years before, there 
were 3.33 births (in wedlock) to a marriage in France-—4,05 to a 
marriage in Prussia, and 4,34 to a marriage in Austria; 4.26 to a 
marriage in England, and if a correction be made for first marriages, 
4.79 to every two persons married. ‘The total annual births in Eng- 
land, divided by the persons married seven years before, give on an 
average 5.12 children to every two persons married; and as many 
illegitimate children are the offspring of married persons before, du- 
ring, or after marriage, the number of children to every two persons 
married in England must be between 4.79 and 5.12, or little short of 
five, about three of which attain the age of marriage to replace the 
two parents and those who have no offspring; the surplus swelling 
the number of the existing inhabitants of the island, or flowing in of 
emigration.” 


TABLE OF LONGEVITY, 
































Number surviving each specified age, calculated from the deaths. 
Age In Massachusetts. {{f | Im Preston, England. 
wast sinned isa. | __‘1843. 1344. | 1845. || Gentry. | Tradesmen. | Operatives 
AtBirth.....|| 100. |100. | 100. — | 100, 100. | «100. 100 
1 year ....|| 88.43 | 86.51 | 83.74 | 82.38 908 | 79.6 6s.2 
2 years....|| 81.76 | 79.42 | 76.69 | 74.67] 876 | 735 57.5 
5° « |. 92.64 | 70.71 | 69.46 | 65.26 82.4 61.8 44.6 
10 « ...|) 67.62 | 64.99 | 65.13 | 61.04 81.1 56.6 38.8 
20 « ...]) 60.56 | 58.63 | 58.21 | 53.98 76.3 51.6 315 
30 « ...)) 48.34 | 47.32 | 47.30 | 42.12 72.3 45.9 25.2 
40 “ ...) 4040 | 39.01 | 38.78 | 33.73 63.4 37.5 20.4 
50 1... 32.87 | 32.28) 32.56 | 27.67 56. 28.1 15.6, 
60 © ... 26.08 | 26.02 | 26.92 | 21.71 45.1 95 | ne 
7 “ «...) 1835 | 1829 | 19.09 } 15.26 25.4 13.3 6.1 
sv CH 9.06 8.45 | 9.32 6,86 8. 4.5 21 
9 * ... 2.03 1.64 1.53 1.35 1.3 8 Be 
ee 07 .08 05 07 - : 


























It appears from this table, that in Massachusetts 60.56 per cent. in 
1842 survived the age of 20,-and only 53.98 in 1845; while in Pres- 
ton 76.3 per cent, of the * gentry,” 51.6 per cent. of the “ tradesmen,” 
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and only 31.5 per cent, of the “ operatives,” survived the same age. 
In Massachusetts, 26.08 in 1842, and only 21.71 in 1845, survived 
the age of 60, while in Preston 45,1 per cent. of the gentry, 20.5 per 
cent. of the tradesmen, and only 11.2 per cent. of the laborers sur- 
vived th tage. This shows that the people of Massachusetts do not 
enjoy so good health as the better classes in England, though better 
health than the laboring classes. The influence of circumstances and 
occupation on health and longevity, is strikingly illustrated by the 
statement concerning Preston. It appears that while 72.3 per cent. 
of the gentry survived 30 years, only 25.2 of the operatives, or labor- 
ers, survived the same age. 

The following extracts are curious and interesting. They furnish 
the most powerful reasons for the preservation of life statistics, and 
the study of this important branch of knowledge. 

‘* Man comes into existence a helpless being; arrives at maturity 
by the aid of others; exists in a state of maturity an indefinite period, 
and then decays and dies; ‘the dust returns to the earth as it was.’ 
This is the common lot of all. Life may extend to 70, 80, 90, or 
even 100 years: and it may terminate in a year, a month, or even 
in an hour. We know that we all must die; but the time of our 
death we do not know. It may come comparatively soon; it may 
not. We believe, however, that the time of our death, though un- 
known, is in some respects within our own control. We believe that 
disease and death come not from a mysterious, unconditional Provi- 
dence, but are the result of the condition of our bodies, and the in- 
fluences that are brought to bear upon them. Many of these influ- 
ences we bring around us by our own voluntary choice. One person 
takes proper food, at proper times and in proper quantities ; another 
indulges his appetite, and takes unwholesome food, at irregular in- 
tervals, and in injurious quantities, One person clothes himself so 
as to maintain a uniform temperature of the body at all times; an- 
other guards not against the changes in the temperature of the sea- 
sons, but allows himself to be alternately heated and chilled. One 
man selects a place of residence where the air he breathes is pure 
and invigorating ; another, where the noxious impurities of the air 
carry disease and death to his vitals, One person keeps his skin in 
a healthy state by frequent bathing ; another permits it to be coated 
over with impurities, One chooses an occupation which gives sufli- 
cient exercise, physical and mental, to keep all the energies of his 
body vigorous ; another, one that requires too much labor for his 
physical nature, or has in itself unhealthy influences, or, in his occu- 
pation over-exerts himself so as to impair his physical and mental 
capacity. One man exposes himself to the contagion of small-pox, 
knowing, at the same time, that it is dangerous, takes the disease and 
dies ; another vaccinates himself, and thus protects and saves his life, 
One man ventures upon the ocean without sufficient knowledge to 
manage his craft, and thus exposes himself to accidental death ; an- 
other is cautious, and ventures no farther than safety permits. The 
act of the one in each case is favorable, and prolongs life; the act of 
another is unfavorable, and abridges it. And will not every one say 
that all these acts and influences for good or for evil, are more or 
less within the control of man ?—that life may be saved and pro- 
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longed, and that the time of our death may, in some sense, be post- 
poned? Numerous illustrations of this truth present themselves within 
the circle of our own knowledge. The late Rev. Dr. Ripley of Con- 
cord, when settled, in 1778, had a feeble constitution ; and one man 
voted a him because he thought it useless to settle a man whose 
probabilities of living were so small. He, however, by great care 
and attention to his health, acquired a pretty good constitution, and 
survived his 90th year. He probably added 50 years to a life, which 
another man, under similar circumstances, would not have enjoyed. 

‘* The tendency of our people is to become a manufacturing peo- 
ple ; and manufactures have been so far investigated, that the cost of 
every article—material, transportation, labor, wages, board, &c.—is 
\clearly known. But what amount of life is sacrificed thereby we 
know not. We do not know, though we ought to know, whether 
there exists, or whether there is any tendency to such a condition 
in any of our cities and towns, as would justify the remark of Mr. 
Chadwick, before quoted, making them ‘characteristic of those 
crowded, filthy, badly-administered districts in England, where the 
average duration of life is short, the proportion of the young very 
great, and the adult generation transient.’ 

“The average age at death, as has been already said, is not to be 
taken as an exact index of comparison for the health of a place, un- 
less we have the number, age, and condition of the living. It is, 
however, an interesting fact to be known, and we present, in the sub- 
joined table, several calculations made from such data as are in our 
possession, 


wiggeer eee Place and Circumstances. Maree! sarpsesee 
1779 to 1842... ..GB3...... COMCOPd.... 200 cece cccccccess+ 1,600......38.08 
1812 to 1845...... Tcvscees BEER 900s cotecdve eveesstees 494...... 41.00 
1805 to 1836...... er a or ee _ ee 32.00 
1817 to 1843...... isecxd Dorchester, Mass................ 1,767...... 32.20 
Gincss ence ssese Reaenns Massachusetts Returns .......... 6,986...... 34.77 
PEE 606s 0660 25000 Disease ” ee phan ewes ve i ae 33.82 
ee Rawsene os GC séwe Bess te 7,689 ...... 33.74 
are __ a ©. .Wdeswvdeses 8,388...... 30.26 
1611 to 1820...... eee itr 66 BAtOR 0.062 0000000 c000 00 $,020...... 27.25 
1821 to 1830...... ies ai « ERE, A 10,731...... 25.88 
1831 to 1840...... ee es WD dats ones Seed cb00es 16,314...... 22.72 
rere RB oeoow England .. .335,106...... 29.46 
BEES 000 c00e cose ) rere BR knnc v0.06 cdcssesodere cases seed oveenss 28.00 
a B cscs Binc0s. dies.ctnesecéicces cade odes asecna 27.00 
oo Pee Recease BA cnns cane ndes cqcnpcccses 0680. 0enne 20.00 
1814 to 1833...... eS Geneva, Switzerland, males...... §,219......38.44 
1814 to 1833...... ¢ “ females. .... 5,688 .... ..42.68 
/ 1814 to 1833...... asenics “ “ Rata <ai0s 10,907...... 40.67 


*‘ This statement affords another striking illustration of the influ- 
ence of locality on longevity. Estimating, by the above average age 
at death, the value of life to be 100 per cent. enjoyed by the people 
of Plympton, then the people of Boston would, according to the age 
1831-1840, enjoy but 55.41 per cent. ; or, in another view, the peo- 
ple of Boston, on the average, live a less number of years by 44.59 
per cent. than do the people of Plympton! 

‘* But while we have all these surveys and maps, pointing out the 
boundaries of our counties and towns, the localities of our mineral 
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wealth, the best lands for farming and the production of domestic 

animals, and the existence of noxious and innoxious wild animals, 
we may ask where is the sanatory map which points out the healthy 
and unhealthy localities in the State, which will reveal to our people 
where and how human life can best be sustained and longest con- 
tinued, and where and how human energy and productive power can 
be best brought to bear upon the culture and development of the 
sources of wealth in the State? Have we not said by such legisla- 
tion that our cattle and our hogs are of more value than the lives of 
ourselves and our children? Have we not extended to the brute, 
whose worth is measured by dollars and cents, a species of legisla- 
tion which has been withheld from man, who is of immeasurable 
value? When compared to investigations into the physical condition 
of man, all other investigations dwindle into insignificance. 

‘The population of Massachusetts may now be estimated at 
$00,000. From the returns of deaths received, I have estimated the 
whole number of deaths in the State last year to have been 14,000, 
which is nearly | in 57, or 1.75 per cent. of the population. Of these 
14,000, there died at least 6,000 children and youth under 15 years 
of age. Estimating the average ages of the whole of these in the 
same proportion as those actually known, it will give for each about 
4 years, or 24,000 years of life for all, This, at $50 a year, amounts 
to $1,200,000 as the cost of their maintenance. And all this sum 

was lost to the State last year by premature deaths, before any return 
could be made for it, Can any one doubt that half, at least, might 
have been saved by proper knowledge and care ? 

‘The proportionate number of deaths among the young nd been 
increasing for several years past in this country, as our investigations 
prove ; and we see no reason to believe it will be less, until more 
knowledge is diffused in regard to the laws of life and the liability to 
death, under different circumstances. This immense loss of the pro- 
ductive power of the State, may be considered as an annual tax, 
which the people must pay every year, until they find out and use 
the means of prevention. 

‘It has been said that the strength and dignity of a nation consist 
not in its lands, its houses, its wealth—but in its people. And I 
have already stated, that that people is most prosperous which con- 
tains the greatest proportionate number of the productive age. In 
the above calculation, we have not taken into account the loss sus- 
tained by the death of those belonging to this age. This would 
greatly swell the amount of loss. We have stated that by care and 
attention the late Dr. Ripley probably added 50 years to his life. We 
are now considering time as moncy, labor as money, life as money, 
and not the real, moral value of that good man’s services. Estimat- 
ing, then, this time to be worth $1 per day, or $300 per annum, the 
50 years of life were worth $15,000, and that sum was saved by the 
prolongation of his life. The deaths in this State last year, as we 
have estimated, were 14,000. Of these 5,000 probably died between 
15 and 60 years of age. Let us suppose that by proper knowledge 
of the laws of health, and a proper care in obeying these laws, 5 
years might, on the average, have been added to each of their lives-— 
and this seems not an extrayagant supposition—then we should have 
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saved, instead of losing, as we have done, 25,000 years of life, which, 
estimated to be worth, in this adult age, only $150 a year, would 
have produced $3,750,000! And this loss must be annual ! 

«« There is still another view of this great subject. William Farr, 
Esq., one of the ablest writers on Vital Statistics of the age, stated 
in McCulloch’s Statistical Account of the British Empire, that ‘when 
I person in 100 dies annually, 2 are constantly sick ; although this 
exact relation is, perhaps, not preserved in infancy and old age, or 
where the rate of mortality deviates from the standard, it may be 
safely assumed as a near approximation to the truth.’ This princi- 
ple may be more simply expressed thus: the proportion of persons 
constantly sick in a population, is double the annual proportion per 
cent., which the deaths bear to the living in that population. Ac- 
cording to the estimate already given, the proportion of deaths to the 
population in Massachusetts was 1 in 57, or 1.75 per cent. Double 
this per centage, and we have 3.5 as the proportion per cent.; and 
this proportion of 800,000 is 28,000, the actual number constantly 
sick in this State. 

‘Sickness occasions a twofold loss; one for the time and labor 
of the sick, and the other for the nursing, medical attendance, medi- 
cine, and other expénses, which they require. The first may be es- 
timated at $50, and the second at $150, or $200 per annum for both, 
which multiplied by the 28,000, give a total annual loss by sickness 
of $5,600,000! It is supposed that half of this sickness is prevent- 
able, and that half of this enormous sum might be saved if the laws 
of health were properly understood and obeyed, 

‘* We might save then— 


By diminishing the mortality of infancy and childhood............... $ 600,000 
By prolonging the lives of adults .... 1... 1... sees seve cece eens ceeeee 3,750,000 
By preserving the general health and diminishing sickness........... 2,800,000 

Making, according to this view, an annual total saving of...... $7,150,000 


“ This amounts in ten years to $71,500,000 or about one-quarter 
of all the property of the Commonwealth, according to the valuation 
of 1840!” 

6. The Banking Systein of Massachusetts is on the most enlarged 
scale. It would seem as if the people of that Commonwealth had 
the most unlimited confidence in this species of investment. The 
Legislature requires an annual statement of the condition of all these 
banks, and we have before us several of these annual publications 
The number of Savings Institutions in 1846 was thirty-eight—their 
condition, &c., as follows :* 


The number of depositors in all, 38 banks, was..............+-- 62,893 
Amount deposited in all, 38 banks... ......0. cess seen cues $10,680 933 10 
Public Funds.. os coeccccccccccccccccesss 1O0O585 OS 
Loans on Public Funds.. ia ia: deh abahtael Silimdb qcetdlp &timihtemabieanaiee 19,500 00 
pg PPT ETTTETITETTI RTT et ee cocseroeseee 1,909,620 72 
Lanme at Tht Gaels sn... «cine. 066 ceed voce cccectee seve oped 149,256 50 
Deposits in Banks bearing interest........... cn 94,520 61 


* We are indebted for this summary to a handsome Ye ome th the Massachusetts oe 
Kecord, 1847, compiled by Nahum Capen, Esq., we» kindly furnished us a cop 
is made from the returns to the S? wetary of State Weare also indebted to Mr. Capen 
for the summary of insurance cc-'* pani.s, &c. 
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Matra Bimal o.oo 000 2000 ccce cece cece secs ceccccecs eee 


Loans on Railroad Stock 
Invested in Real Estate... 


Loans in Mortgage of Real Estate........ 


OD GREE GT ons e ccsticcce seve cece teccssbecens 
Loans on Personal Security .... .... 2.02 ceee eee cece ceeeee 
REGED MUNN hed b0b0.0b0s hens Onbe con 9049 c00s Sacéecanese 
Rate and amount of ordinary dividend for last year, 4g per et. 
Average annual per ct. of dividends of last five years, 5} per ct. 


Annual! expenses of Institutions 


345, 443 10 
29,306 69 


The condition of all other banks for 1846 appears in the annexed 











table. 
BANKING SYSTEM OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
DUE FROM THE BANKS. 25 Banks in Boston. |80 Banks out of Bost.| Total—106 Banks. 

apital stock paid in .......... $18,180,000 00) $12,980,000 00; $31,160,000 00 
Bi in circulation of five dollars 

and upward ..........-..... 5,677,668 00; 6,651,717 00) 12,329,385 00 
Bills in circulation less than five 

dollars . b0beeee seed 696,018 00; 1,566,511 50) 2,262,529 50 
Net Profits on ‘hand... 1,474,694 72) 1,029,441 45) 2504136 17 
Balances due to other banks.. 5,072,005 48 213,010 19) 5,285,015 67 
Cash ——- including ‘all 

sums w ver due from the 

banks not bearing interest, its 

bills in circulation, profits and 

balances due to other banks ex- 

CRI «0.060 s000 ode cenh eens 6,806,374 51; 2,653,001 41; 9,459,375 92 
Cash deposited bearing interest . 740,237 18 161,034 sl 901,271 98 
Total amount due from the banks} 38,646,997 89; 25,254,716 35; 63,901 714 24 

RESOURCES OF THE BANKS. 

Gold, silver, and other coined 

metals in their banking-houses} 2,437,072 39 617,683 29| 3,054,655 68 
Real estate ..... 719,582 87 378,418 10; 1,098,000 97 
Bills of other banks incorporated 

STR MED 00000000 06nd eehe 2,394,802 78 240,256 38 2,635,059 16 
Bills of other banks incorporated 

elsewhere ..... ‘ ae 176,236 00 43,459 55 219,695 55 
Balances due from other banks.. 3,104,657 23} 2,463,431 59) 5,568,088 82 
Amount of al] debts due, includ- 

ing notes, bills of exch 

and all — and funded de ‘ 

of eve ription, excepting 

the eae? ue from other 

siden tiskihle tne Gabvebe ¢a 29,814,646 62) 21,511,467 44) 51,326,114 06 

Total reese of the resources of; 

tron 38,646,997 89) 25,254,716 35) 63,901,714 24 
Rate, amount and date of divi- . 

dends since the last annual re- 

Ss) ssidk acsies nniede atalino 1,163,500 00 692,790 00| 1,856,290 00 
Amount of reserved profits at the 

time of declaring the last divi- 

DE ith: vase exon see cceieds 1,151,642 10; 656,561 65} 1,807,203 75 
Amount of debts due toeach bank 

secured by pledge of its stock. 396,075 85) 345,460 69 741,536 54 
Amount of debts due and unpaid, 

and considered doubtful ..... . 74,266 76 188,176 39 262,443 15 














7. Insurance Returns.—We have three of these annual publica- 


tions, 
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BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANIES, DECEMBER 1, 1846. 





























r eR Fire losses | Marine losses 
Capital At risk—Marine.| At risk—Fire. last year. last year. 
American...... $300,000 00)$4,683,528 00) $3,086,651 00/$13,093 46|$.113,905 79 
Boston ........ 300,000 00) 2,180,311 00 sad bial 73,746 88 
Boylston Fire & 

Marine...... 300,000 00) 2,189,792 00) 3,210,463 00) 3,334 11) 86,331 57 
Firemen’s ..... 300,000 00} i... 10,824,495 00] 48,193 65 mn 
Franklin ...... 300,000 00) 1,672,675 00) 3,711,883 00) 11,897 64) 46,168 51 
ere 200,000 492,265 00 i Rae 3,895 58 
Manufacturers’.| 400, 1,954,411 00) 12,391,773 00) 51,854 00) 58,417 12 
Merc. Marine..| 300,000 1,639,071 00 asee anee 61,608 78 
Merchants’ ....| 500,000 00) 7,247,762 00) 13,856,305 00) 38,883 26} 142,296 72 
National ...... 500,000 00) 4.:239,462 00) 7,867,453 00} 22,692 59) 51,822 36 
Neptune ...... 200,000 00) 6,933,110 00) 4,331,882 00) 7,407 41) 328,548 40 
Suffolk........ 225,000 00) 1,022,658 00) 542,815 00 972 37| 39,465 77 
Tremont...... 200,000 00) 4,734,337 00) 1,338,786 00) 2,107 84) 173,138 75 
United States. .| 200,000 00] 1,128,866 00} 372/850 00} 180 00| 14.288 82 
Warren....... 150,000 1,992,270 00 saa 102,322 73 
Washington...| 200,000 00) 2,365,778 00 eae 78,320 32 

4,575,000 00/44,476,236 61,535,356 00} 200,616 33/1,374,278 10 





COMPANIES OUT OF BOSTON, 


Capitel. Atrisk—Marine.  Atrisk—Fire. Marine losses. 

Lynn Mechanics’ Fire 
and Marine........ $50,000 00.. $30,700 00.. $14,450 00.. $600 28 
Marblehead Marine... 100,000 00.. 56,550 00.. «++. «- 6,285 93 
Essex, Salem......... 100,000 00.. 311,770 00.. 45,450 00.. 24,559 91 
oO” aan 200,000 00.. 342,305 00.. ince es 
Fairhaven ........... 100,000 00.. adler. be pend: ab 228 07 
New Bedford Com’l... 150,000 00.. 2,334,153 00.. wees oe 43,825 00 
“ “ Mechanics’ 100,000 00.. 14,000 00.. «+e. «. 8,868 61 
“ “ Pacific.... 100,000 00.. am | €s wees «» 1,490 61 
4 “ Whaling.. 100,000 00.. 613,637 50.. coos ce 9,969 8B 
Plymouth, Old Coluny 50,000 00.. 139,245 00.. 18,290 00.. 5,332 67 
Provincetown, Union. 75,000 00.. 126,161 00.. wees «s 4,611 03 
Nantucket, Commerc’! 75,000 00.. 285,730 50.. coos «6c «=, 967 81 





$1,200,000 00.. $4,264,252 00.. $78,190 00.9105,711 15 


8. The Agricultural Reports we have already particularly referred 
to in previous pages of this number. We have several of them, 
which embrace a variety of the most interesting information. 

9. We might properly conclude with the Manufactures of Massa- 
chusetts. None of the Reports are complete enough in this particu- 
lar, It would be a source of great satisfaction to know the annual 
average profits now and hitherto in that species of industry through- 
out the State. We should learn the uses or abuses of the protective 
system, and determine how far it is necessary among us. We had 
the satisfaction of visiting Lowell a short time since, the most im- 
portant manufacturing town in New England, and which consumes 
about one-sixth of all the cotton manufactured in this country. The 
history of this remarkable city, prepared by Mr. Miles, is worthy of 
study. It has grown in an amazing ratio. Scarcely more than 20 
years have passed since the manufacturing system was opened there 
on a scale of any promise. We knowits present stature, Mr. Miles 
states the semi-annual dividends of the companies tp be frequently 
10 per cent. for six months—or thus doubling the capital in five 
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years! It may be gathered from this what a mint of wealth exists 
here, and the fortunes of Massachusetts manufacturers. Hence the 
secret of Boston’s greatness. 





STATISTICS OF LOWELL.* 









































. Ine Capital _ ‘Fem. | Males; Kind of Goous 
Corporations. porat.| Stock. | Spindles. | Looms. conet.| cane. somin 
See Ae Me) Sree Fe ‘wae oe, ey gra: Ir ts «& Sheet- 
Merrimack Manufac. Co.--| 1822 | $2,000,000} 41,600 | 1,300 1,175 | 600 } pat 
i = oc * i on» | Pruts, Flannels, 
Hamilton Manufac. Co. ---| 1825 | 1,200,000) 25,956 | 736 750 | 270)! & Sheet., 14 to 40 
| | Sheetings &Shirt 
Appléton Company «+++ --- 1828 | 600,000] 11,776 400 310 | 65}| "nce Ko. 14. 
( te | 
: 3,400Wool § (744 Cotton, | ? } |Carpets, Rugs & 
Lowell Manufacturing Co.|} 1928 600,000 } 7'142 Cot. } oy oe Pema (= 225 ¢ | Cotton Cloths. 
: “ 45 Broadcloth, {2 --, » Broadcloth and 
ig Middlesex Manufac. Co. --| 1830 | 750,000} 13,000} /,13 Broaseloth, 1° aso | 550} |" Cassimer. 
Suffolk Manufac. Co. -----| 1830 | 600,000) 13,936 404 400 | 90 —-. ~_-— 
' : shee » NO. 14. 
Tremont Mills ------+--++- 1830 | 600,000] 12,960 479 460 | 100} Shee eee as 
| Printing Cloths. 
| Lawrence Manufac. Co.---| 1830 | 1,500,000} 44,032 1,260 1,200 0) 7 - ned 
lings, 0 30. 
i oan 8 |. , 1,700,000 Ibs. 
: Lowell Bleachery--------- 1832 140,000} «+. peo 20 | 230 } lbtenches oral 
me |Drillings, No. 14. 
eA Boott Cotton Mills ---.---- 1836 | 1,20 000) 34,374 966 870 | 1605 |Shirtings, No. 40. 
ae) ¢ |Printing Cloth, 40. 
» |Sheetng 13. 
if MassachusettsCotton Mills) 1339 | 1,209,600) 29,152 919 750 | 160: |Shirting, us. 
; rillings, 14. 
q : | s * § | Sheetings &Shirt- 
sf Preacott Manufactur. Co. -| 1844 600,000} 16,128 548 450 9) | ings, 124 & 14. 
' Lowell Machine Shop ----| 1845 | 500,000] --.- inate -- | 600 } goon co 
, a ef | ef | 
mt, Total -+-+-+++++++: seee\ seve] 11,490,000) 253.456 7,756 7,915 13,340 ‘ 
Average wages of females, clear of board, per week........ $2 00 
- males, “ ” per day ......... 80 
Medium produce of a loom, No. 14 yarn, yards per day..... 45 
“ “ “ “ No. 30 ‘“ sc _ tengligg ts t< 33 
Average per spindle, yards per day......... 225.200 eeee eee 1} 


The Lowell Machine-shop, included among the above mills, can furnish ma- 
chinery complete for a mill of 6,000 spindles in three months, and a mill can be 
built in the same time. 

An important undertaking, eventually to redound to the interest and wealth of 
the city, is the building of the new canal. It is destined to give to most of the 
mills on the lower level a more regular supply of water, and consequently benefit 
those on the upper level. It is to be of an average width of 100 feet, and a depth 
of 15 feet. It will require in its construction a rock excavation of 150,000 yards, 
an earth excavation of 110,000 yards, and a mass of masonry of 50,000 yards; 
the whole estimated at an expense of $500,000. 

In the course of a few months, two new cotton mills will be in operation. The 
one built by the Merrimack Company w contain 23,424 spindles, and 640 looms. 
The other, built by the Hamilton Company, will commence with 10,368 spindles, 
and 260 looms—but is of sufficient capacity to contain nearly 20,000 spindles, and 
400 looms. The driving power for the latter will be a steam engine of 160 horse 
power, which is being put in. 

Other manufactures are produced in the city than those specified above, of a 
value of $800,000, employing a capital of $310,750, and about 1,000 hands. 


Total manufacturing capital of Lowell, $11,490,000. ‘Total 
females employed, 7,915; total males, 3,340. Consumption in fac- 
tories, about 50,000 tons of coaJ, 5,000 cords of wood, 100,000 gal- 
lons of oil, 1,000,000 pounds of starch, 765 barrels of flour. Popula- 
tion of Lowell, 1828, 3,532; 1846, 28,841. 

* For these facts and particulars we are indebted to the em! of Lowell by Mr. 


Miles, the State Record of Mr. Capen, and the admirable sheet published by Joel Tay- 
lor, Esq., of Lowell, who issues annually from the press one of these valuable papers. 
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Art. IV.—NEW FIELDS FOR AMERICAN COMMERCE. 
RUSSIAN-AMERICA—SANDWICH ISLANDS—JAPAN. 


We have classed these novel and interesting regions together, not 
that there is any similarity, but ascoming in the order of countries, 
which it is our intention to embrace in a series of articles, under the 
general head above. With Great Britain we are now contending for 
the sceptre of the seas; and it behoves us, like her, to watch the 
mass of the world, and openrelations with the uttermostisle. There 
is a glorious field before us, and we have nothing to dread from the 
rivalry of any contemporary nation, The hardy spirit of our enter- 
prise has Jost nothing since the days of Burke. But to our subject. 


RUSSIAN-AMERICA. 


The adventures of the Russians in the northern seas and frozen 
regions, and ultimate settlements upon the coast of North America, 
are matters of curious interest, and would afford room for an elabo- 
rate and romantic paper, which at some other time we may be induced 
to give. 

In her treaties with the United States and Great Britain, Russia has 
asserted and maintained a right to the whole division of America, 
north of 54° 40’ Jat. and west of a line drawn from that parallel north, 
along the highlands, bordering the Pacific ocean to Mount St. Elias, 
and thence due north to the Arctic ocean. 

This territory presents little worthy of note, agriculturally or 
in any other respect, save for the purposes of hunting and fishing, to 
which uses it has been principally confined—the climate being cold 
and inhospitable. 

The Russian-American Trading Company have received a charter 
of the whole region, but they have leased the coasts south-west of 
58° to the Hudson Bay Company, at a rent payable in furs, 
The Company has most of the Indians under jurisdiction, and levies 
tribute upon them in the shape of skins. It has twenty-six trading 
establishments south of Bhering’s Straits, and its subjects in 1843, 
were 770 Russians, 1,442 creoles, 11,000 aborigines. There is a 
governor-general over the whole territories, The fars are shipped 
to China, Kamschatka, Siberia, and Russia in Europe. 

Sitka, or New Archangel, is the capital of Russian-America, 

From the late valuable *“‘ Travels of Sir George Simpson around 
the world’’* we beg leave to introduce a few passages descriptive of 
Russian-America, and the life which exists in its midst, 


SITKA AND THE FUR TRADE, 


In addition to Sitka, which is the principal depot of the Russian- 
American Company, there is a smaller establishment of the same kind 
at Alaska, which supplies one post in Bristol Bay, and three posts in 
Sook’s Inlet, all the four being connected with subordinate stations 
in the interior ; and there exists another depot in Norton Sound, 
which has also its own inland dependencies. Beyond the limits of 
Russian-America, properly so called, the company has either perma- 
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nent forts or flying parties in the Aleutian and Kurile Islands, over 
and above a chain of agencies extending from Ochotsk to Petersburg, 
for the purpose of transporting goods and engaging servants. 

The operations of the company were becoming more extensive 
than they had previously been, Its exclusive license had been ex- 
tended for a farther term of twenty years; the direction was about 
to be remodeled ; and generally an improved order of things was in 
progress, 

At the date of my visit, the returns of the trade were pretty nearly 
as follows: 10,000 fur seals, 1,000 sea otters, 12,000 beaver, 2,500 
land otters, foxes, martens, &c., 20,000 sea horse teeth. 

Some twenty or thirty years ago, there was a most wasteful de- 
struction of the fur seal, when young and old, male and female, were 
indiscriminately knocked on the head. This imprudence, as any one 
might have expected, proved detrimental in two ways. The race 
was almost extirpated; and the market was glutted to sucha de- 
gree, at the rate for some time of two hundred thousand skins a 

ear, that the prices did not even pay the expenses of carriage. The 

ussians, however, have now adopted nearly the same plan which 
the Hudson Bay Company pursues in recruiting any of its exhaust- 
ed districts, killing only a limited number of such males as have at- 
tained their full growth, a plan peculiarly applicable to the fur seal, 
inasmuch as its habits render the system of husbanding the stock as 
easy and certain as that of destroying it. 





THE RUSSIAN-AMERICAN COMPANY. 


“In the service of the Russian-American Company, the officers are 
divided into two classes. The captain of the port, the secretaries, 
three public and two private, two masters in the navy, the commercial 
agent, two doctors and the Lutheran clergyman form, at present, the 
first class, and constantly dine by general invitation with the governor ; 
while the civilian masters of vessels, the accountants, the head engi- 
neer and about twenty clerks and storekeepers form the second class, 
and dine together in a club. The salaries of these officers, independ- 
ently of such pay as they may have according to their rank in the 
imperial navy, range between 3,000 and 12,000 roubles a year, 
the rouble being, as nearly as possible, equal to the franc, while they 
are, moreover, provided with firewood and candles, with a room for 
each, and with a servant and a kitchen between two, Generally 
speaking, the officers are extravagant, those of 5,000 roubles and 
upward spending nearly the whole, and the others getting into dcbt 
as a kind of mortgage on their future promotion. 

‘* For the amount of business done the men, as well as the officers, 
appear to be unnecessarily numerous, amounting this season to 
nearly 500, who with their families make about 1,200 souls as the 
me mayeeny of the establishment. The servants are kept in good 
order and appear to be quiet and tractable. They work from five in 
the morning till seven in the evening, with an interval of about an 
hour for dinner ; as breakfast is seldom eaten among Russians, no 
time is allowed for that meal. Among the servants are some excel- 
lent tradesmen, such as engineers, armorers, tinsmiths, cabinet-mak- 
ers, jewelers, watch-makers, tailors, coblers, builders, &c., receiving 
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cenerally 350 roubles a year; they have come originally on engage- 
ments of seven years ; but most of them, by drinking or by indulg- 
ing in other extravagance, contrive to be so regularly in debt, as to 
become fixtures for life. On going the round of the tradesmen, the 
workshop of the engineer gratified me most, not merely because 
Moore was a man of superior ingenuity, but because he had trained 
five or six creoles and half-breeds to discharge all the mechanical 
duties of his business nearly as well as himself. As a proof of the 
efficiency of this department, the whole of the machinery of a tug of 
seven-horse power was cast and manufactured here, as well as of two 
pleasure boats of two-horse power each, one belonging to the govern- 
or and the other to Moore. The tug is usefully employed in towing 
vessels to and from the anchorage ; and something of the same kind 
is much wanted in the Columbia to save the valuable time that is 
now lost, I mean, of course, above the bar, in the difficult navigation 
of that stream. 

“Many of the servants have Russian wives ; but most of the 
fernales of the establishment are Aleutian and Indian half-breeds. 
These native women, naturally no beauties, are begrimed with dirt, 
while many of them, like their lords and masters, are addicted to 
drunkenness, which, in their case, leads, as a matter of course, to 
other vices. ‘The majority of the people look sallow and unhealthy, 
rather, | conceive, through their intemperate habits, than through 
the eflects of the climate. Cases of the prevailing disease of the 
coast are here frequent, while scurvy is encouraged by the absence 
of cleanliness, and the dampness of the atmosphere, and not by the 
nature of the food, which is always fresh and generally nutritious, 

‘© Of all the dirty and wretched places that I have ever seen, Sitka 
is pre-cminently the most wretched and most dirty. The common 
houses are nothing but wooden hovels, huddled together, without 
order or design, in nasty alleys, the hot-beds of such odors as are 
themselves suflicient, independently of any other cause, to breed all 
sorts of fevers. Ina word, while the inhabitants do all that they 
can to poison the atmosphere, the place itself appears to haye beén 
planned for the express purpose of checking ventilation. But Gov- 
ernor Etholine, whose whole management does him infinite credit, sees 
the evil, and is introducing many improvements, which, when com- 
pleted, will materially promote the comfort and welfare of the low- 
er classes.” 


NEW ARCHANGEL, 


‘* New Archangel, notwithstanding its isolated position, is a very 
gay place. Much of the time of its inhabitantsis devoted to festivity ; 
dinners and balls run a perpetual round, and are managed in a style 
which, in this part of the world, may be deemed extravagant. 
Among other gayeties, that took place during my visit, was a wed- 
ding between one Paufoff, mate of a vessel, and a rather good-look- 
ing creole girl, about twenty years old, and named Archimi.nditoffra, 
Attended by their friends, and the principal inhabitants of the estab- 
lishment, the happy couple proceeded about six in the evening to 
church, where a tedious service of an hour and a half, wes solem- 
nized by the monk, At the close of the ceremony, which comprised 
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fully the usual proportion of dumb-show, the bridegroom led off his 
bride to the ball-room. I was going to say that he was followed by 
his guests; but the expression would have been incorrect, for the 
guests were not his, ‘The sufferer in these cases, according to the 
rule made and provided in Russia, is the individual, who has enjoyed 
the honor of giving away the lady—an honor which, however un- 
pleasant in itself or in its incidents, no man is expected to decline. 
Archimanditoffra’s father, for the occasion, was Lieutenant Bertram, 
one of the company’s principal officers. On entering the ball-room, 
the bride and bridegroom took their station at the upper end, where 
Lieutenant Bertram described a variety of mystic signs on their 
breasts with the bridal cake, which, being thus consecrated, was sent 


off as fit for use. The newly married pair sat side by side, while } 


every gentleman, in his turn, drank to their health and happiness in 
a glass of champagne. 

**On this ocezsion were assembled nearly all the beauty aud fash- 
ion of Sitka, the latter quality, if I may presume to offer an opinion, 
being perhaps more conspicuous than the former. The ladies were 
showily attired in clear muslin dresses, white satin shoes, silk stock- 
ings, kid gloves, fans, and all other necessary or unnecessary append- 
ages; and these fair ones enjoyed the advantage of being at a high 
premium, inasmuch as the gentlemen, who amounted to about fifty, 
outnumbered them in the proportion of nearly two to one, The 
hall was opened by the bride and the highest officer present ; quad- 
rilles and waltzes followed in quick succession ; and the business 
was kept up with great spirit till three o’clock inthe morning, The 
band was of asuperior description, some of the clerks and servants 
being fine performers, who exerted themselves to the utmost. The 
master and the paymaster of the ceremonies did his duty like a 
prince. ‘Tea, coffee, chocolate, and champagne were handed about 
in profusion, varied, at proper intervals, with sandwiches and liquors, 
while a smoking room, besides being a necessary of life to many, 
afforded a place of retreat to all such as did not wish to take part in 
the dancing. 

**On these matrimonial occasions, the father of the bride, however 
hard his lot, gets off much more cheaply than some of the other aux- 
jliaries in the drama. According to a law of the church, the brides- 
maids and bridesmen are prohibited from marrying each other ; but 
a3, in the limited society of New Archangel, where the lottery con- 
sists of so few tickets, youths and maidens would never officiate 
together on such forbidding terms, the church has indulged Sitka 
with a special dispensation in this respect.” 

We have in a previous number, June 1847, presented an ample 
sketch of the Sandwich islands, their trade, prospects, resources, 
government, &c., but the following interesting particulars will be 
new to many of our readers : 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF SANDWICH ISLANDS—SUGAR, 
SILK, COTTON, RICE, Kc. 


** Among the more important productions of the islands, sugar de- 
serves to occupy the first place, if it were only that His Majesty, 
Kamehameha II1., has turned his attention to the manufacture of 
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the article. The yellow cane, which is indigenous, is alone cultiva- 
ted. Though its juice is acknowledged to be of excellent quality, 
yet hitherto the sugar has been of an inferior description through 
the want of skill and experience. There is little doubt, however, 
that, in time, art will do justice to nature, when once the business has 
got into the hands of capitalists. The growers are already numer- 
ous, if not wealthy, as the following extract from a letter, which I 
received from Messrs. Ladd & Co., sufficiently shows : * The quan- 
tity of land under cultivation by natives, and others, in the vicinity of 
our millisso great, that latterly we have abandoned its culture and 
allow our works to be employed in manufacturing sugar for cultiva- 
tors, returning to them one-half of the products. We regret to say that 
our works are entirely inadequate to the wants of the planters, and 
mueh cane will unavoidably be lost the present and coming sea- 
son.’ But the grand difficulty in the way is the want of a market, 
more particularly as the group is effectually cut off, both physically 
and politically, from the rest of the world. Still the difficulty does 
net amount to a ground of despair. Considering that the article is 
retailed at five cents, or two pence halfpenny, a pound, about 90,000 
natives might surely consume, at least with the help of foreign resi- 
dents and foreign visitors, something like a ship-load among them in 
a year, while, with a little management and negotiation, the islands 
might supply with sugar nearly all the coasts of bet’) continents 


above their own latitude, California, the Oregor \’) ©... an settle- 
ments both in Asia and America, and ultima. » Jo ua. If the 
Archipelago could once secure this foreign trade. « . hardly ever 


be dislodged from it by any rival, so long as it e::, 5 u the nautical 
advantages of being the great house of call, both in the length and 
ia the breadth of the Pacific ocean, 

‘** S1LK appears to have fewer obstacles to surmount than sugar. 
Vhe mulberry yields six crops in the year; and females, who can 
reel half a pound a day, are contented, in addition to their food, with 
six cents and a quarter, ora fraction more than threepence, paidin goods 
at an advalice of cent percent. onthe prime cost. Under these advan- 
tageous circumstances, an article of superior quality canbe sold for a 
dollar and a half per pound, so that it ean command, freight and duty 
uotwithstanding, a remunerating price either in England or in Ameri- 
ca, Silk, however, cannot be produced so extensively as sugar, in- 
asmuch as the mulberry thrives only in such places, few and far 
between, as are completely sheltered from the trade-winds. The 
principal establishment, which is in Kauai, is under the management 
of Mr. Titcombe, an American of industry and enterprise. He is 
expected to succeed in his speculation, though his countrymen, who 
were the original projectors, failed in it, partly because they had 
everything that was peculiar to the soi] and climate to learn, and 
partly because some of them had good reason for placing very little 
confidence in the others. If the business in general should prosper, 
it might be worth while to import skilful and experienced laborers 
from China, at least fur the purpose of superintending the more delj- 
cate processes, 

** Tobacco, cotton, coffee, arrow-root, indigo, rice and ginger, thrive 
luxuriantly throughout the group. ‘Tosacco was, at one time, pro- 
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hibited ; and, in order to prevent exportation as well as consumption, 
the ‘denounced’ weed was torn up by the roots as a public enemy, 
The absurd system has, I believe, been abrogated ; and, at all events, 
tobacco grows in the face of day without caring for church or State. 
Coffee, an innocent enough beverage in most countries, also fell under 
the ban of the earlier missionaries, probably as being a boon compan- 
ion of tobacco, but more probably because, in furnishing «an article 
of export, it tended to inundate the islands with the accursed thing in 
the shape of commercial civilization. Whatever was the cause, the 
coffee shared the same fate as the tobacco, being first destroyed by 
fanaticisin and then replaced by common sense. As I have already 
mentioned, it is, in my opinion, equal to Mocha; and, when grown 
in sufficient abundance, it may, I doubt not, be exported with advan- 
tage to almost any part of the world. Indigo, though it thrives well, 
is yet not likely to be extensively cultivated by reason of the breadth 
of land which it requires—at least so long as other crops, less pre- 
carious and more profitable, can advantageously occupy the soil. 
Cotton has only of late become an object of attention to foreign 
residents ; the article, as prepared bv the natives, was, of course, 
not fit to be sent to market. Of arrow-root the same may be 
said. Intrinsically it is of fine ange but so negligent are the 
manufacturers in washing and drying the article, that a small parcel, 
lately sent io England by The Hudson Bay Company, did not 
cover cost and charges. Ginger grows spontaneously in lavish 
abundanc. throughout the group ; but as yet it has not attracted any 
notice. 2° - is but little cultivated, chiefly because the most favora- 
ble situs ions for the purpose, which, on account of the scarcity of 
water, are not numerous, are already occupied by that grand staff of 
life, the kalo.” 


MANUFACTURES OF SANDWICH ISLANDS, 


‘*To pass from productions to manufactures, the most showy 
specimens of native art are the military banners of the chiefs, The 
kahile, as the banner is called, consists of a pole elaborately inlaid 
with ivory, tortoise shell and human bone, at the upper end of which 
are fixed plumes of feathers, similar to those that are used at funerals 
in England, excepting that the colors, instead of being black, are the 
brightest possible, green, yellow, red, &c. These kahiles, as I have 
elsewhere stated, ure more or less splendid according to the rank of 
the owners. The great banner of the ces a which, now 
that they don’t go to war, is displayed only in the funeral proces- 
sions of the members of the royal family, is thirty or forty feet high, 
and requires several men to supportit. A humbler, but more useful, 
article of native manufacture, is rope for rigging the double canoes 
or for any other purpose to which rope can be applied. Some of it 
is made from the cocoa nut, some of reeds, and some of grass; but 
all is strong and well laid, But the principal manufacture of the 
group is the kapa or cloth. It is made of the inner bark of the 
wouty tree (morus papyrifera), which, after being reduced to a pulp, 
is beaten out to such a degree of thickness as may be desired, while 
the face of the fabric is susceptible of infinite variety, according as 
the face of the mallet is smooth, or grooved, checked, or marked 
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with diamonds or any other figures whatever. In itself the article 
is of a light color, while, by bleaching, it may be renderedsperfectly 
white. Butto the simplicity of nature the aborigines of both sexes 
generally prefer a gayer hue; and for this purpose they stain the 
cloth with a number of indigenous dyes, comprising all the possible 
shades of brown, yellow, green, and red, several colors being fre- 
quently contrasted in a kind of Mosaic on one and the same piece 
or web, Of all the native manufactures perhaps this alone enters 
into general commerce, It is used for the sheathing of ships, for 
which purpose it is, in the north Pacific, preferred to felt ; it has 
certainly the recommendation of cheapness, as five or six sheets of 
twelve feet square may be had for a dollar. In this article the king 
is the principal dealer, for, in the shape of taxes, his majesty is glut- 
ted with cloth, and is glad to part with it at a reasonable rate.” 


COMMERCE OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, 


There are views opened here over which every American ought to 
ponder. ‘Taken in connection with the great purposes of a canal 
now contemplated between the oceans, or a railroad, they have a most 
special bearing and application, 

** When the ports of Japan are opened, and the two oceans are 
connected by means of a navigable canal, so as to place the group in 
the direct route between Europe and the United States on one hand, 
and the whole of Eastern Asia on the other, then will the trade in 
question expand in amount and variety, till it has rendered Woahoo 
the emporium of at least the Pacific ocean, for the products, natural 
and artificial, of every corner of the globe. Then will Honolulu be 
one of the marts of the world, one of those exchanges to which Na- 
ture herself grants in perpetuity a more than royal charter. 

‘If these anticipations—and even now they are not dreams—be 
ever realized, the internal resources of the islands wiil find the readi- 
est and amplest development in the increase of domestic consump- 
tion, and the demands of foreign commerce. In some direction or 
other every native production will follow its appropriate outlet; and, 
in a word, the Sandwich islands will become the West Indies of all 
the less favored climes from California to Japan. As I have already 
remarked of one or two articles in particular, the greater part of the 
exports will most probably meet their best market in the Russian 
settlements. In them, the necessaries, as well as the luxuries, of 
life are pearls of inestimable value; and, if expedience could justify 
aggression, the czar might more excusably have seized this Archi- 
pelago than ever any one else appropriated a foot of land that did 
not belong to him. Even now France and America and England 
might be more willing to let the Sandwich islands fall into the hands 
of Russia, than to see them continue liable to be seized, on some pre- 
text or other, by any one of themselves. 

‘In all this mighty work, whether it be wholly or partly accom- 
plished, our own race will furnish the principal actors. The com- 
merce of this ocean will be ruled and conducted by England, aided 
and RIVALED ONLY BY HER OWN REPUBLICAN OFFSPRING OF AMERI- 
ca (let the reader mark this from an Englishman) ; and the merchants 
of these two nations, the most enterprising merchants and the most 
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powerful nations that the world has ever seen, must decide, with a 
sway greater than that of princes, the destinies of this seaof seas. 
with its boundless shores and its countless isles. In this respect the 
past and the present, as they must strike the most superficial observ- 
er, are sufficient guaranties for the future. 

‘* But the position of the Sandwich islands, which I have hitherto 
considered in its bearings on international intercourse, is not less 
commanding with respect to fisheries than to commerce. In the up- 
per half of the Pacific, there are three principal whaling-grounds, 
one on the Equator, another near Japan, and the third towards the 
Russian settlements, while, generally speaking, the same vessels pass, 
according to the season, from one scene of operations to another. 
Now this Archipelago, as the hastiest glance at the map must show, 
could not have been better placed, if it had been exclusively intended 
by Providence to be a common centre for the whaling-grounds in 
question ; and if, on the intermediate ocean, there be specks superior 
in mere situation, certainly not one of nature’s other caravanseras, 
within the assigned limits, has been either so conveniently fitted, or 
so bountifully supplied. In consequence of these unrivaled advanta- 
ges, the ports of the group—particularly Honolulu, in a far higher 
proportion than all the other ports put together—have long been vis- 
ited by all the whalers of the North Pacific for refuge and refresh- 
ments, while they have gradually come to be frequented for ordinary 
repairs, and, also, for stores and equipments of every description. It 
is chiefly with reference to the supply of these civilized wants, that 
foreign merchants and foreign mechanics have established themselves 
in the group, thus forming such a nucleus of local enterprise as is 
likely to effect a material change, equally beneficial to all parties, in the 
system of prosecuting the fisheries, Ashasalready begun tobe the case 
with the adjacent coasts, so has it been with the adjacent waters; in the one 
instance, as wel] as in the other, the Sandwich islands, from being the 
tavern of the traders, promise to become the entrepdotof the trade, Even 
now, several small whalers are owned in Honolulu ; and there can 
be little doubt, that, from year to year, the port in question, like 
Sydney in the South Pacific, will engross a larger share of the busi- 
ness, storing the oil to be freighted to its ultimate destination. 
With such an example before them, the whalers in general will be 
led to separate the two naturally distinct departments of the work, 
the fishing and the carrying—a division of labor, which will be profit- 
able in more ways than one. At present, the vessel loses at least 
ten or twelve months in going and coming ; and thus a year’s interest 
on the heavy expense of her special outfit, is almost literally thrown 
into the sea. At present, the oil, instead of being sent, fresh and 
fresh, to market, lies, on an average, half the time of the cruise in 
the hold ; and thus are two capitals hazarded to earn the returns 
of one, while, in order to aggravate the evil, the dead stock is stowed 
away in the most costly warehouse in the world. At present, the 
officers and crew are selected with almost exclusive reference to their 
skill and boldness in pursuing and capturing the whale ; and thus, 
during a period of perhaps three years, of which, at least, a half is 
not spent in fishing, the owners are obliged to leave their property at 
the mercy of men, who, to say nothing of the general absence of the 
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higher qualities of a mariner, have undertaken the management, rath- 
er of the ship’s boats than of the ship herself. Surely, the remedy- 
ing of these defects would be worth a month or so of warehouse rent, 
and the charges of transhipment. 

** To conclude this chapter with a brief view of the actual state of 
trade, there arrived in Honolulu alone, from 1836 to 1839, inclusive, 
three hundred and sixty-nine vessels. Of these, the whalers 
amounted to two hundred and fifty-five, all but five being either Ameri- 
can or British. As many of the whalers, particularly when they re- 
quire nothing but such refreshment as the islands themselves yield. 
call at other ports, perhaps the annual number of this class of arrivals 
cannot be estimated at less thana hundred. During the same period, 
the imports of Honolulu—equivalent, I take it, to the imports of the 
group—averaged, one year with another, nearly 340,000 dollars at 
prime cost; and, what is to my mind far more worthy of notice than 
their mere value, they had been brought from the United States, 
England, Prussia, Chili, Mexico, California, North-west Coast, Tahiti, 
with other southern islands, China and Manilla, Again, during the 
same period, the exports averaged, one year with another, about 
78,000 dollars, of local value, consisting of sandal wood, hides, goat- 
skins, salt, tobacco, sugar, molasses, kukui oil, sperm oil, the pro- 
duce of a vessel fitted out from Woahoo, arrow-root, and sundries. 
All these articles, as may be seen from the qualified description of 
the sperm oil, were native productions, But of exports, properly so 
called, the true amount differed considerably from the foregoing 
statement. Under the head of sundries was included little or nothing 
but supplies of meat and vegetables for the shipping ; and, as the 
head in question amounted, as nearly as possible, to a half of the 
whole, the exports, in the technical meaning of the word, would be 
not 78,000 dollars, but 39,000 dollars. The exports proper, how- 
ever, were rapidly increasing, In 1840, down to the middle of Au- 
gust, as compared with the whole of the preceding year, hides, at 
two dollars each, had risen from 6,000 to 18,500 dollars; goat-skins, 
at twenty-five cents each, had risen from 1,000 to 10,000 dollars ; 
sugar had risen from 6,000 dollars, at six cents a pound, to 18,000 
dollars, at five cents ; molasses had risen from 3,000 dollars, at 
twenty-five cents a gallon, to $7,300 at twenty-three cents; and 
arrow-root had risen from nothing, in 1839, the average of the pre- 
ceding three years having been less than 300 dollars, to 1,700 dol- 
jars in the part aforesaid, of 1840. To add one particular more 
to this statement of arrivals, and imports and exports, there were 
owned in Honolulu, in 1840, ten vessels by foreign residents, seven 
by American citizens, and three by British subjects; and besides 
these more considerable craft, which averaged one hundred and 
thirty tons, there were five small schooners owned by natives. 

‘Of the imports a considerable proportion, as I have elsewhere 
stated, is again exported—a feature, by the by, in the trade, which is 
a more characteristic omen of the future than any amount of internal 
demand.,”’ 


JAPAN, 


During the last session of Congress Mr. A. H. Palmer, of New 
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York, addressed to the Secrétary of State at Washington an interest- 
ing letter on ‘Oriental Commerce,”’ and the duty of establishing 
consular relations with the East. Mr. Palmer has since given notice 
of his intention to publish a work upon these climes. We introduce 
a page from him upon Japan : 

‘In agricuiture the Japanese are very diligent and successful. It 
is compulsory on every tenant to till and improve the land in his 
occupancy, under penalty of ejectment and confiscation. The whole 
country is, in consequence, highly cultivated ; producing rice (es- 
teemed the best in Asia), wheat, rye, buckwheat, barley, beans, and 
esculents of all sorts, culinary vegetables, a great variety of fruits, 
and flowers of the most brilliant hues and exquisite fragrance. Sugar 
is made from the sap of a tree like our maple. The mulberry is 
reared solely for the silk-worm. The principal article of cultivation, 
next to rice, is the tea plant ; tea being the universal beverage of all 
classes, as in China, Their gardeners possess the skill of dwarf- 
ing and gigantifying trees and shrubs. The rivers, lakes, and seas, 
abound in a great variety of fish, oysters, and shell fish, which are 
the principal food of the lower classes. Whales are very abundant 
in those seas, and many of the natives are employed in the whale 
fishery. 

“The internal trade is very considerable. By land, merchandise 
is conveyed on pack-horses and oxen, over good roads, by which all 
the large islands are intersected ; but the principal transportation is 
by water, in coasting vessels from 50 to 200 tons burthen. The 
prince of Satzuma, island of Kiu-siu, has a number of vessels, some 
of them 100 to 200 tons, trading between his port of Kagésima and 
Napakiang, in the Loo-choo islands, the Majicosima group, and to 
different ports of the empire and its dependencies. At Sinagawa, 
the outport of Yedo, a thousand vessels are sometimes collected, 
some bearing taxes from different parts of the empire ; others laden 
with produce, merchandise, or fish. 

Their manufactures of silk are celebrated ; their finest porcelain is 
equal to that of China; the coarser inferior, but substantial and dura- 
ble. Of their fine lackered ware, we are assured no adequate idea 
can be conceived from the specimens seen in Europe or this country, 
as the best quality is not allowed to be exported. Their sword-blades 
are said to be the finest in the world, bearing the fine edge of a razor, 
and capable of cutting through an iron nail. Their artificers in gold, 
silver, copper, and steel, have a high character, They manufacture 
telescopes, barometers, thermometers, watches, and clocks, of curi- 
ous workmanship, 

‘‘ The shops and markets of the principal towns are well provided 
with every description of agricultural produce and manufacturing in- 
dustry, and are crowded with people from the most distant parts of 
the empire, Accounts are published from time to time of the gen 
eral state of trade and agriculture, and prices current for the chief 
articles of traffic at the trading marts of Yedo, Miako, Ohosaka, and 
Semoneski, in the island of Niphon; Sangar, Kokura, and Nangas- 
aki, in Kiu-siu; Tosa, in Sikokf; and Matsmai, in Jesso; and a 
variety of regulations are in force to protect home industry. ‘ 

“A post for letters is established throughout the empire, which, 
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though pedestrian, is said to be very expeditious, by relays of letter 
carriers running at full speed, 

“ The circulating medium of Japan is gold, silver, and copper, but 
only the gold and large silver pieces can properly be called coin. 
They bear the mint stamp, and are of ascertained value ; smaller sil- 
ver pieces and all the copper pass by weight. Paper money is like- 
wise current in some principalities, and bills of exchange are in use 
among the merchants. 

‘“‘ The southern islands teem with many of the productions of the 

tropics, while the northern yield those of the temperate zones. The 
mountains abound in mineral wealth of every description, and the 
volcanic regions in sulphur. 
} « Among the products of Japan may be enumerated diamonds and 
precious stones ; gold, silver, copper, and iron, of which it has many 
productive mines; tin, lead, tutenague, sulphur, coal, saltpetre, salt, 
camphor, pearls, corals, ambergris, rice, tea, wrought silk, cotton, 
tobacco, lackered ware, porcelain, and earthenware. Their imports 
comprise cotton goods, linens, woolens, raw and wrought silk, glass- 
ware, hardware, quicksilver, antimony, zinc, cinnabar, amber, hides, 
skins and leather, sandal and sapan wood, dye woods, Malay cam~ 
phor, ivory, alum, cloves, mace, pepper, sugar, coffee, seal-skins, 
whale oil, &c. The exports are chiefly of copper, camphor, lack- 
ered ware, &c, American cottons carried to that market by the 
Chinese traders have yielded a good profit, and are in increasing de- 
mand in Japan and Corea.” 

‘« From their first intercourse with Europeans, commerce had always 
been regarded with favor by the Japanese, and the princes and gov- 
ernors held out every inducement to the foreign merchants to come 
to their ports for trade ; which, for a lengthened period, was mutually 
beneficial, and yielded them enormous profits. It was their respect 
for the superior seientific knowledge of the early Jesuit missionaries, 
a desire to profit by their instruction, and to attract foreign trade to 
the empire, which induced the higher classes to favor and protect 
them ; and until Catholicism fell into disfavor, the government seems 
never to have prohibited any importation except of priests. Kemp- 
fer staies that for several years prior to the expulsion of Europeans 
from the empire, the annual export of gold amounted, according to 
the Dutch reckoning, to 300 tons ; and of silver 2,350 chests, 

‘*Sir Stamford Raffles, when acting governor of Java, in 1813, sent 
three commissioners (of whom Dr. Ainslie was one) to Nangasaki, to 
obtain information respecting Japan. They returned with the im- 
pression that the Japanese were entirely free from any prejudices 
that would stand in the way of an unrestricted intercourse with Euro- 
peans, Even their religious prejudices appeared to the commission- 
ers moderate and inoffensive, Commerce with that empire, both in 
export and import, was, in their opinion, extensible to a long list of 
articles not yet exchanged, and capable of great increase. 

‘«‘ The articles required and in use in Japan were stated by Dr. 
Ainslie to be— Woolens of every description, they are partial to pri- 
mary colors (there are no sheep raised in Japan); hardware, likely 
to be very extensive; glass (fond of cut-glass of every description), 
window and plate glass in demand; carpeting of different descrip- 
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tions ; printed cottons of fine texture ‘brightest patterns ; iron- 
. . “Se A . 
mongery, including tools of every ‘cecdiitinn! iron chests, &c. ; tin 


plates, lead, stoves, door-locks, and porcelain of handsome patterns ; 
tire-arms, clocks, watches, and fire-engines ; “stationery, leather of 
light colors, lace, mock jewelry, &c.” 





Art, V—THE CIVIL LAW. 


Tue systems of judicial procedure in the history of Roman juris- 
prudence are three in number. First, the system of actions of the 
law (legis actiones) ; secondly, the system of procedure by formula 
(per formulam), also called ordinary procedure (ordinaria judicia) ; 
and thirdly, the system of extraordinary procedure (judicia extra- 
ordinaria). ‘The first continued to the law butia, a. vu. c. 583 or 
597. This period and this system are characteristic of the primitive 
Romans ; they are marked by the original rudeness of a rough tribe, 
hear the patrician and sacerdotal impress, and are filled with the sym- 
hols and material forms of unformed civilization. The second pe- 
riod continued to the reign of Diocletian, year of Rome 1047, a, p. 
294. In this period, the labor of the pretor and of the philosophic 
jurisconsult influenced and modeled the rude materials of the primi- 
tive system. The all-embracing spirit of the plebs has expanded 
the narrow and confined system of the patrician and the priest. 
*C’est l’administration de la justice qui,” says Ortolan, ‘“‘dela dom- 
ination patricienne passe dans la science ; c’est le génie juridique de 
Rome qui se transforme de patricien et de quiritaire qu’il était, il 
devient plébéien et humanitaire ; c’est la plébe qui s’affranchit, c’est 
l’étranger qui participe & la justice Romaine.” (Général., § 86.) The 
third system, from an exception under the second system (whence its 
name ertraordinaria judicia), became the general rule, first in the 
provinces, under Diocletian, and afterward throughout the Roman 
empire. This is the system, in the main, which continues in force 
in nearly all modern Europe. Let us take a general view of these 
systems, 

At first, the right of declaring the law (jus), and the authority 
to decide the matters in controversy ( judicium), were considered as 
perfectly distinct, were for the most part kept separate, and confided 
to different hands. ‘To the magistrate (magistratus) was given the 
power to declare the law; to the judge ( juder) was left the exami- 
nation of the matters in litigation, and the termination of the contest 
by a sentence. By a figure of speech, to be in jure, was to be be- 
fore the magistrate charged with declaring the law; to be in judi- 
cio, was to be before the judge authorized to terminate the contro- 
versy. This separation between the jus and the judicitum, between 
the magistrate and the judge, appears to correspond, in some degree, 
with the distinction among the moderns between questions of fact 
and questions of law. Nevertheless, it would be error to suppose 
that the office of the judge was limited to the decision of fhere ques- 
tions of fact. ‘To him was not only confided the weighing of facts, 
but also the determining of their judicial effect. His right to decide 
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the law, however, depended on the nature of the case, and on the 
extent of the powers conferred by the magistrate. This distinction 
between the magistrate and'the judge existed under the first system, 
but was not generally,adopted in practice. Under the second system 
the separation became complete, and it was only occasionally and 
by exception (par ertraordinaire), that the magistrate himself per- 
forms the duties of a judge. Under the third system the extraordi- 
nary became the common—the two functions were re-united, and it 
was only by exception that they are separated. 

The law (jus), and the declaration of the law (jurisdictio), were 
confided to a magistrate invested with the sovereignty of the State, 
and having authority in all cases. The judge was selected from a 
designated class for the particular occasion. The parties were allowed 
to choose their own judge. If one was proposed to them by the ma- 
gistrate, they might accept, or refuse, without assigning any cause. 
if the parties could not agree, the judge was selected by lot. Wheth- 
er agreed upon,by the parties, chosen, or appointed by lot, he was 
given to the litigants by the rescript of the magistrate. It was a 
public charge, which no persen was at liberty to refuse. A single 
magistrate and a single judge, as a general ruie, sufficed for a single 
ease, with liberty, however, to aid and assist himself by assessors 


,and jurisconsults, whose counsel] they might take as a means of 


enlightening their own judgment. Already created, but almost un- 
known in its details, under the first system of procedure—organized 
and developed in an admirable manner under the second—this beau- 
tiful theory disappeared under the third, 

Under the first system the magistrates were (at Rome), primarily, 
the kings, then the consuls, then the pretors, and, for certain affairs, 
the ediles; in the municipes, the decemvirs—consuls on a small 
scale (consuls au petit pied); in the provinces, which began toward 
the close of this period, the propretors and the proconsuls. As 
judges: the judex, selected for each case, and who could only be 
taken from the rank of the senators; the recuperatores, for whom 
the choice is less restricted, who are always many (from three to 
five) for each case ; finally, the centumviri, chosen annually by the 
comitia from the tribes. Such are the authorities who act under the 
system of the action of the law. In certain cases the magistrate 
performed the functions of the judge ; in other cases he sent the par- 
ties before a judge proper: but in what cases the trial should take 
place before the judex, when before the recuperatores, and when be- 
fore the college of centumviri, is not fully understood. 

Having examined the judicial powers, let us now notice the forms 
of action during this period. The actions of the law, from whence 
this system took its name, were five in number; three were forms 
of procedure prior to, and used for the purpose of producing, the de- 
cision of the matter in dispute; and two were used for the purpose 
of carrying the decision into execution. The first three were: First, 
the actio sacramenti, the most ancient of all, which applied, with 
some variations of form, to the pursuit both of obligations and the 
rights of property, but the characteristic of which, common to all 
cases, consisted in the sacramentum—a sum of money which each 
litigant was compelled.to place in the hands of the pontifex to go, on 
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the part of the loser, to the profit of the public worship (ad sacra 
publica). Second, the judicis postulatio, which refers to the demand 
made of the magistratefor a judex to-sit on the case, and which 
appears to have been a general remedy, also, for the pursuit of differ- 
ent rights, Finally, the condictio, the most recent of the actions of 
the law, and exclusively used for the pursuit of obligations. The 
two last of the actions of the law,used to carry the judgment into 
effect, were: The manus injectio, corporal seizure of the person of 
the condemned debtor, by means of which the debtor was adjudged 
(addictus)—given in proprietorship to the creditor, by the pretor ; 
and the pignoris capio, or seizure of the property of the debtor. 
Action, in the phrase, actions of the law, is a generic term, embracing 
the whole procedure. The five above enumerated were called ac- 
tions of the law, says Gaius, either because they were creations of 
the law as contradistinguished from creations of the pretor, or be- 
cause they were drawn up according to the strict letter of the law 
(legum verbis accommodate), and with rigid adherence to established 
terms, 

This was the period of symbols. Here figured the lance, the clod 
of turf, the tile, and other material representatives of ideas and ob- 
jects, This was the age of words clothed by the law with a sacred 
character—technical terms embracing a large number of particulars, 
the use of which was essential in juridical acts. He who should use 
the word vines (vites), because his suit related to vines instead of the 
word trees (arbores), a technical term of the law comprehending all 
the growths of the earth, would lose his case (Gai. 4, §} 10 and 30). 
The reader will note the resemblance to the strictures of the primi- 
tive common law, This system is impressed by the sacerdotal finger. 
We see this in the sacramentum—the deposit of a sum of money in 
the hands of the pontiff as the first step in the action ; and in the pig- 
noris capio, accorded at first for the price of the victim sold for the 
altar, or for money due for the hire of a beast of burden, when the 
money was destined to be spent by the creditor in sacrifices, These 
and other instances, show the large influence of the Etruscan customs 
in the early constitution of Rome. Here, also, the patrician rule is 
in all its vigor. The magistrate is patrician; the judex can only be 
taken from the patrician order. The institution of the centumviri and 
of the recuperatores appears the first commencement of a change in 
this respect, destined to produce most important results, 

The gradual expansion of these rude elements is strikingly exem- 
plified in the actio sacramenti. The forms of this action so far as it 
related to the recovery (vindicatio) of a thing or real right, were de- 
tached from this action, and received a fictitious employment, thereby 
furnishing a way of arriving at resulis not authorized by the primi- 
tive law, or subject to more difficult conditions. This ingenious fie- 
tion consisted, when one person wished to transfer to another a real 
right, in the feigning upon the part of the latter, before the magis- 
trate, a reclamation or vindicatio of this right. He brought suit, to 
use modern phraseology, for that which did not belong to him, as if 
it were his property ;~he who wished to transfer it, did not contradict 
or deny the claim—whereupon, there being no contest as to the facts, 
the magistrate declared the law, and adjudged the thing or real right 
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to him who had reclaimed it. The common law student is again re- 
minded of some of the fictions of hisownsystem, From this fictitious 
employment of the vindicatio, may be deduced the transfer of the 
ownership, or title, of things corporeal and incorporeal ; the trans- 
fer of tutelage ; the manumission of slaves (manumissio vindicta) ; 
the emancipation of children, and the adoption of sons of families. 

The actions of the law, bearing, in the strongest degree, the marks 
peculiar to the judicial acts of civilization in its infancy, soon expe- 
rienced a change. Their character, sacerdotal, patrician, symbolic, 
and dangerously technical (sacramentellement periileur), became 
more and more inconsistent with the manners and social constitution 
of the Romans. Above all, they were to the Plebs, the remains of a 
servitude, against which they had so long contended. We learn 
from Gaius that they had become unpopular in the sixth century. 
Abandoned, afterward, in actual practice, by a resort to the judicial 
forms created for the foreigners, they were legislatively suppressed 
by the law butia, and the two Julian laws. Their sole employ- 
ment, at last, consisted in their fictitious use in the judicial sales, and 
other similar cases. 

Under the second system, the system of formule, or ordinary pro- 
cedure (judicia ordinaria), the distinction between the magistrate 
and the judge became clearly marked. The magistrate is stilf sin- 
gle for each jurisdiction, the judge for each cause. But the custom 
of calling in the aid of skilful jurisconsults, by whose means to clear 
up the difficulties of a cause, received a wonderful impetus during this 
period, in which the law had become so beautiful a science. Those 
who acted in the capacity of magistrates were: at Rome, the pre- 
tors, gradually added to and increased to the number of eighteen (18) 
in the time of Pomponius—the ediles, the prefect of the city, and 
the Pretorian prefect ;—in the provinces, divided by Augustus into 
the provinces of the people or senate and the provinces of the prince, 
the governors of each province, under the different titles of procon- 
suls, propretors, lieutenants of Cesar (legati Cesaris), presidents 
(presides), or prefects, These latter, at stated times, held assizes 
(conventus) in the principal towns of their province. Above ail 
these, was the emperor, the supreme magistrate, pronouncing the 
decision as the court of last resort. The judges consisted of the 
judex or arbiter given for each cause, the recuperatores, and the col 
lege of centumvirs, which retained their functions, although in a 
declining condition, to the end of the second period. The most 
remarkable change in relation to the judex grew out of the extension 
of the right of acting in that capacity to all citizens. After having 
been bitterly contested for half a century, from the time of the Grac- 
chi to the age of Pompey, between the equites and the senators, the 
judicium passed these orders, and extended to the people. Five 
decuriz, or lists of citizens called to be judges, were made out each 
year by the pretor in the forum, in the midst of the people, and pub- 
licly exposed. The first decuria composed of senators, the second 
of equites, the third of soldiers, the fourth and fifth, the one added 
by Augustus and the other by Caligula, of citizens paying an inferior 
tax. ‘These were the judives for the year, from these lists were they 
chosen for each case. ‘La caste,’’ says Ortolan, quite happily, 
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‘* superieure est déchue de son monopole ; la Plebe est affranchie de 
la justice patricienne: le citoyen, comme nous dirions en langue, 
est jugé par ces pairs” (Général., § 94). 

During this period the vad Bon words and acts, the symbols 
and material objects have disappeared. They are replaced ‘by the 
science of the law. The magistrate charged with organizing the 
judicium, performs his duty by delivering to the parties, after the 
judicial proceedings which take place before him (in jure), a for- 
mula, which is to govern in the future steps to be taken. The par- 
ties go before the magistrate, the plaintiff makes his charge (intentio), 
the de fendant sets up his defense (erceptio), the plaintiff, if need be, 
replies (replicatio), to which there may be a triplicatio, &c., ina 
manner very analogous to the common law mode of special plead- 
ing. From these reciprocal allegations and statements the magis- 
trate makes out his formula, as a direction to the judex. He states 
first, by way of inducement, the subject-matter of the controversy, 
then he settles the points which the plaintiff must sustain by proof, 
the defense to be established by the defendant, and any other recip- 
rocal matters of charge and reply of the parties litigant, and finally 
he declares the judgment which is to be given according to the result 
of the trial—sometimes fixing strictly the judgment to be pronounced, 
at other times leaving more or Jess latitude to the judge. The re- 
daction of these formule is then the most important part of the pro- 
cedure under this system. The whole care of the law is directed to 
this point. The most renowned jurisconsults are consulted by the 
suitors, and by the magistrate. Each right has its appropriate form- 
ula. hese formule are drawn up in advance, incorporated into the 
law, and exposed to the public. The plaintiff points out before the 
tribunal of the magistrate the form he requires; the elements are 
canvassed between the parties, the formula accommodated to the par- 
ticular case, and finally delivered by the pretor. 

The demand of the formula was styled, “ postulatio, impetratio for- 
mule, vel actionis, vel judicii,”” The principal parts of the formula 
were : 

1. The caption. ‘ Judex esto.” 

2. Demonstratio. The statement by way of inducement, which 
might be omitted. ‘Quod Aulus Agerius Numerio Negidio hominem 
vendidit.”’ 

3. Intentio. The specification, or summary of the claim of the 
plaintiff, which constituted the essential part of the formula: “Si 
paret hominem ex jure Quiritium Auli Agerii esse.” We have seen 
that the defendant might admit the plaintiff’s claim to have once been 
just, and set up a defense in avoidance ; to which the plaintiff might 
reply, andso on. In such cases the exceptio, replicatio, &c., were 
noticed in this part of the formula. Thus, suppose the intentio to be 
‘Si paret Negidium Aulo Agerio sestertium x millia dare oportere.” 
The exceptio would be “ Si in ea re nihil dolo malo Auli Agerii fac- 
tum sit neque fiat,” or, “Si inter Aulum Agerium et Numerium 
Negidium non convenit ne ea pecunia peteretur.’’ And so of the 
replicatio, triplicatio, &c. 

4. Condemnatio. The order to the judge to condemn or acquit, 
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according to the weight of the evidence. ‘Si paret. condemnato.”’ 
«* Si non paret, absolvito.”’ 

5. Adjudicatio. The adjudication, confined to three forms of ac- 
tion, by which the magistrate confers upon the judge the power of 
giving to the successful party the ownership of the object of litiga- 
tion: ** Quantum adjudicari oportet, judex titio adjudicato,”’ 

The formula, then, it will be noted, was nothing more than the 
mutual allegations of the parties, reduced to writing, and so ar- 
ranged as to bring the matters in controversy to a single issue. If, 
instead of sending the parties with this formula to a judex, the magis- 
trate had impanneled the judices, centumviri, or recuperatores, and 
submitted the matters in controversy to them, and upon their decision 
passed judgment, the proceedings would have been similar in sub- 
stance to the proceedings in a trial at common law. The reader 
will be reminded of the analogy at every step. 

When the magistrate, instead of following the formulary proce- 
dure and sending the parties before the judex, thought proper to de- 
termine the cause himself, the form of procedure was called, ‘ extra 
ordinem cognitio, extra ordinem cognoscere ; extraordinaria judicia ; 
actiones extraordinarie.”” Even under the formulary system this was 
the course always adopted in certain cases; in the restitutio in in- 
tegrum, where a person was completely restored to his original 
rights ; and the missio in possessionem bonorum, where a person was 
put in possession of goods without the delay of going before a judex. 
Under Diocletian, the formulary system began to expire under the 
more frequent use of the €xtraordinary procedure, A constitution 
of that emperor, a. p. 294, established, as the general practice # the 
provinces, this system, which had previously been only an occasional 
procedure. Afterward the rule was extended over the whole empire. 
The system of formulas gave place to the judicia extraordinaria— 
the third system. ; 

‘Le gouvernement est imperialisé,’’ remarks Prof. Ortolan elo- 
quently. Ce qui fut la constitution de Rome n’existe plus. L’aris- 
tocratie des familles patriciennes et la susceptibilité remuante de la Plébe 
dorment dans histoire. La population primitive a méme disparu 
sons un alluvion incessante de toutes les populations. Depuis Con- 
stantin, Rome et le Tibre sont déchus ; Constantinople et le Bosphore 
Jes remplacent ; l’empire n’est plus Romain, il est Asiatique. Il se 
divise en quatre grandes Préfectures ; l’orient, I’Illurie, I’Italie, les 
Gaules; chaque Préfecture en Dioceses; chaque Dioceses en Provin- 
ces I’Italie est un Préfecture! Le Christianisme est la religion de 
Vetat.” (Généralisation, § 102.) 

The government is imperialized—the pride of the patrician, the 
restless ambition of the Plebs sleep in history. Italy is a Prefec- 
ture! The motley population of a conquered world have taken the 
place of the stern old Roman. The gorgeous worship of the Etrus- 
ean priesthood has been replaced by the religion of the crucified 
Nazarene. The empire is no longer Latin, it is Asiatic. 

This profound revolution is equally traceable in the judiciary sys- 
tem, There is no longer any question about patrician magistrates 
charged with declaring the law; there are no longer any contests 
between the senators, and the equites, and the Plebs, for admission 
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into the list of judices, There are no longer any decurie prepared 
in the forum annually, before the people, and publicly exposed to 
view. The city no longer chooses its magistrate, the citizen his 
judge. These, also, sleep in history. 

The Rector or President of each province ; the vicarius, vicegerent, 
or other lieutenant delegated by the Prefect; the Pretorian Prefect 
judging upon appeal as representative of the Emperor, and, for final 
recourse, the Emperor himself; for inferior courts, the local magis- 
trates of each city, with an inferior and limited jurisdiction ; Rome, 
Constantinople, and Alexandria, with their separate systems; the 
fiscal jurisdiction, confided by the Emperor to special agents; the 
military jurisdiction, entirely distinct from the civil ; and, finally, the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, obligatory upon the clergy, voluntary upon 
the laity—such is the judiciary organization during the third period. 
The distinction between the jus and the judicium, has disappeared ; 
there is no longer any institution of a judge, any reduction of a for- 
mula for each case. The person complaining of wrong or injury 
summons his adversary before the proper court by regular process— 
the process is served by a ministerial officer, and the judge decides 
the cause. That which was the exception becomes the rule, Every 
procedure is extraordinary. 

Such was the law during the reign of the emperor Justinian. 
Scarce a vestige of ancient ‘Rome remained to her degenerate de- 
scendants. Even the memory of her early annals was being lost, and 
the vigorous tongue of Cato and Tully fast waning before the lan- 
guage of the flexible Greek. The Roman law alone remained. 

ere was gathered the embodied wisdom of thirteen hundred years, 
and the abstract intellect of an unrivaled list of eminent juriscon- 
sults. And, although the practical administration of the law had lost 
much of the purity which characterized it in the early days of the 
Republic ; although the stern purity of the magistrate, the unswerv- 
ing integrity of the judices, and the bold freedom of the primitive 
advocate, had given place to the venality of the imperial vicegerent 
and the cringing servility of eunuchs and courtiers ; it is certain that 
the law itself could at no previous period have laid stronger claims to 
be considered as the perfection of human reason. The original sim- 
plicity had disappeared before the labors of the philosophic jurists— 
the code of the Decemvirs had expanded into the Pandects, the rude 
covering of form had been thrown off, and the Roman law had as- 
sumed the flexible garb of principle, applicable to every age and every 
country. 
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Art. VI—DIRECT TRADE OF SOUTHERN STATES WITH EUROPE. 


No. IV. 


COMPARISON OF NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN MARKETS 
FOR FOREIGN GOODS, 


We desire to continue this series of papers, original and selected, and request 
the assistance of all friends. We should be delighted for anything sent us under 
the head. The paper we now publish was prepared by the Hon. F. H. Elmore 
of Charleston, a name deservedly high in the country. We suppose the facts 
embodied will not have changed their relations in the short space which has 
elapsed since the meeting of the Convention. 


Tue Committee of ten, to which has been referred the resolution 
of the Convention, directing them to ascertain and report whether 
goods have not been imported and sold at the southern sea-ports, 
upon as good terms, and at as fair rates, as they can be procured at 
the northern—and whether the country merchants cannot now pro- 
cure at the southern sea-ports as full a supply and as good assort- 
ments, upon as fair terms, and as favorable periods of payment, as 
they can be procured elsewhere—and whether there exist any and 
what advantages in making purchases from the direct importers at 
the South, respectfully submit the following report : 

The inquiries to be made, in the foregoing resolution, are deeply 
interesting to all the friends of southern direct trade. If facts will 
justify affirmative answers to them, the success of the enterprise, if 
persevered in, is unquestionable, unless defeated by the untoward 
action of the General Government, or a dispensation of Providence 
against which human prudence affords no safeguard. The facts ne- 
cessary to entirely correct conclusions on these inquiries, are many, 
and exceedingly complicated, requiring for their collection, consider- 
ation and arrangement, more time and opportunities than the present 
occasion affords; and your Committee being composed of merchants, 
dealers, and planters, from the interior of the States and territory 
represented in this Convention, labor under many difficulties, in the 
investigation in the result of which, the Committee, in common with 
all they represent, have a deep interest, being nothing less than the 
discovery of those markets where they can sell their staples for the 
highest, and buy the goods they consume at the lowest prices. Such 
time and opportunities as they possessed have been employed to the 
best of their ability, and they submit the result to the consideration 
of the Convention. 

i The Southern States have at all times been the producers of sta- 
ples of great richness and value in the commerce of the world, which 
trom their earliest settlement as colonies, gave them a direct trade 
with foreign nations, of an extent and importance greatly beyond 
their proportionate population. The growth and increase of this 
trade kept more than even pace with the increase of population, and 
enriched them with a prosperity before unparalleled. Since the 
Revolution, and during the period of free trade, it grew and expanded 
to an immense extent, as has been developed in the report of the 
Committee of twenty-one already submitted to the Convention. The 
settlement of new States south-west and west, of similar pursuits, 
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institutions and staples, have swelled the products of their industry, 
until they are more than three-fourths of the domestic exports, and 
constitute to that extent the basis of all the foreign commerce of the 
United States. 

The fiscal action of the General Government in the collections and 
disbursements of its revenue, has always been unfavorable to South- 
ern commerce, and when the additional burdens of the protective 
system was thrown upon the industry and trade of the planting States, 
the disastrous effects were apparent in the deserted cities and ruined 
prospects which blighted the prosperity and broke the spirits of her 
people. The direct trade which was her own by every law of com- 
merce and nature, and which should have grown and increased every 
year, grew less and less until it almost disappeared, being by this § 
unpropitious policy transferred to the Northern ports and people. 
Discouraged by these burdens, our capital sought more propitious 
locations for its employment, or engaged in other business—our mer- 
chants and capitalists removing to the Northern ports with their 
funds, or withdrawing from commerce and investing in other em- 
ployments, while others, discouraged by their example, were not 
found to supply their places and attempt the business they had been 
forced to abandon. The importing merchants of the South became 
an almost extinct race; and her direct trade, once so great, flourish- 
ing and rich, dwindled down to insignificance. 

It would seem to be undeniable that if the same state of things by 
which these disastrous blows were dealt with such fatal effect upon 
our direct trade, continues to exist, the South cannot recover 
what it lost under their operation. It becomes therefore an import- 
ant point to be determined whether any and what changes or modi- 
fications of these circumstances have taken place, which will enable 
the South again to enter into a struggle for her own direct trade 
with foreign nations, with any reasonable hope or fair prospect of 
success. 

That such changes have for several years been in progress is most 
certain, slowly and gradually, but certainly and beneficially. The 
compromise act has already produced great amelioration, and eve- 
ry biennial reduction is an impulse to enterprise and trade, which 
has already caused much capital to return, and again filled the old 
channel with something like its ancient currents of business, The 
legislatures of the Planting States have, with prudent forecast, availed 
themselves of the opportunity, and by wise legislation done much to 
encourage enterprise, and aid individual efforts in the patriotic effort ; 
and it is hoped will yet do much more for this great and vital measure, 
by lightening the remaining burthens which oppress commercial capi- 
tal in the heavy taxation on its employment, Lightened of much of 
that oppressive taxation imposed by the national Tegialation, and ani- 
mated by the prospect of still farther reductions, and a well-founded 
confidence in the fostering care of the State legislatures, the race of 
importing merchants has revived, and, as individual and partnership 
firms, re-appeared in our cities, and have embarked large capitals 
with great spirit in the business. It gives the Committee great plea- 
sure to add, that they have every reason to believe, that their opera- 
tions have been conducted with the energy and ptudence which de- 
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serves and has been crowned with a success as advantageous to them 
as it is beneficial to the country. 

If we consider the general principles which naturally regulate 
trade, we see no reason why foreign goods used in Southern con- 
sumption, could not be bought by our own merchants at the place 
of their production, and brought direct to our markets as cheaply a- 
they can be taken to the Northern markets by their merchants. A 
careful comparison of all the elements of cost, could they be clearly 
ascertained, might enable the committee to arrive at exact conclu- 
sions, but it is impossible for the committee in the time permitted for 
the inquiry, to attain such certainty in the multitude of circumstan- 
ces which must be considered—and even were it possible in any 
given state of things, and at any fixed day, the constant changes of 
circumstances, the fluctuations of markets, and the thousand oecur- 
rences every hour arising to disturb the regularity of trade, the ex- 
changes and the money market, would perhaps, the very next day, 
vary ‘that statement and present another condition of things—and sv 
also, if all the foreign goods brought into the country for its con- 
sumption, were imported by regular importing merchants, more cer- 
tainty might be attainable. It happens however, so far from this 
being the case, that immense amounts of foreign goods are often 
poured into the United States, upon the great points of importation, 
under circumstances of commercial pressure and distress, producing 
great disturbance, and fluctuation of prices. At such periods, th 
manufacturers, if pressed for money, instead of at once reducing the 
price of goods at their warehouses (which is considered the last 
thing to be done), generally prefer to make sacrifices of their surplu= 
stocks at distant points—they sometimes ship to foreign ports and 
sell by their own agents, on their own account, in which case they 
can lessen the duties by making out their invoices at lower rates, 
and also escape the addition which is put on the merchant by our 
revenue laws for the expenses on the invoice, being about five pei 
cent,; they sometimes make loans from mercantile houses having 
branches in other countries, and deposit their surplus goods as secu- 
rity, upen the agreement that they are to be sold for whatever they 
will bring, to refund the advance, if they are not paid when due. 
Great quantities of these goods and also of failing merchants are 
thrown upon the Northern markets, especially New York, and sokd 
at auction for whatever they will bring—great sacrifices are inevita- 
ble, and at such times, purchases may be made at prices which 
would prove ruinous to the regular importing merchant, whether 
northern or southern. Such instances should be considered as de- 
partures from regular trade, and as exceptions to its general, regula: 
and steady course ; although they occasionally not merely influence, 
but control business and prices, such transactions are not fair exam- 
ples for regular business—and whether they are beneficial in the long 
run to the trade and prosperity of a place may well be doubted, as 
the tendency is to disturb commerce and destroy the regular import- 
ing merchant, 

Before proceeding more into detail, it will be proper to remark, 
that the report will be confined, after a few remarks on domestic 
goods, to those of foreign fabric and importation, The consumption 
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of domestic goods has increased greatly and is still increasing. It is 
generally estimated by the merchant to extend already to 33 per 
cent. of the whole consumption, That they can be bought upon 
better terms where they are manufactured, than at the southern 
ports, is generally conceded, except where the manufactures have 
agencies at the southern ports, and sell at manufacture prices, inclu- 
ding freight, insurance, &c. This, to a limited extent, is done, and 
may and probably will, in the course of time, be done to an extent 
commensurate with the demands of consumption. But if the south- 
ern merchant still goes to the northern manufacturer and buys and 
brings the goods back with him for sale, it is not the less a direct 
trade, and he can buy as cheap, and with the exception of the man- 
ufacturer himself, sell as low as any other competitor. 

It is manifest that the merchant who buys his goods cheapest, and 
has fewest burthens and expenses upon his business, ought to be able 
to sell his goods at the lowest prices. It is fair to presume, that what 
can be done, has been and will be done by our merchants, in fair 
competition, for the regular trade with their northern brothers, Let 
us see what are the elements which enter into the solution of the prob- 
lem—which enjoys the greatest advantages in this honorable rivalry. 

In carrying out this comparison, it will be most satisfactory to 
select places which may be considered fair exponents of the two sec- 
tions of the Union, and the committee therefore select New York for 
the North, and Charleston for the South, In selecting Charleston, 
the committee are influenced by the fact that being there now, they 
are enabled to procure more information, authentic and at first hand, 
as to it, than of any other southern importing city ; but it is believed 
that the same general principles and facts, applicable to its trade, 
may, with such modifications as will readily suggest themselves in 
each case, be applied to the other southern importing cities respec- 
tively. 

In the South, the ports are good and safe, and open all the year to 
ships. In the North many and considerable obstructions exist during 
apart of it, from cold and ice. The same may be said of their internal 
communications, the rivers and canals of the North being frozen, and 
the railroads obstructed by snows and often for considerable periods 
of time. In the summer, the southern ports are not so healthy, and 
their intercourse with the interior markets is less in amount and 
activity. The establishment of railroads, permitting the most rapid 
travel and perfect safety through the unhealthy districts adjacent, has 
greatly diminished the impediments of summer trade, especially with 
Charleston, and will, very soon, with other southern cities, to which 
similar improvements are extending. New York enjoys great ad- 
vantages from the perfect system of communication with foreign 

arts and her customers at home, her immense capital and custom, 
on commercial connections with Europe, and most especially in the 
greater facilities her banks give her merchants for credits in Europe, 
and by discounts at home for long periods and on their customers’ 
notes. Were the only question, which city can sell its merchandise 
cheapest in its own stores, the answer would probably be that New 
York can generally sell as low or lower than Charleston, But the 
true question for the southern country merchant is, can he lay down 
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his goods at his home cheaper from New York than from Charles- 
ton, or any other southern port? If he buys lower in New York, 
and the expenses of getting them home make them cost more than 
he could get them at from the southern port, his own interest, as well 
as patriotism, will influence him to deal at hisown ports. In coming 
to a correct understanding of the cost of the goods at the two mar- 
kets, we must look into the circumstances which create cost and go 
to fix the prices of merchandise—all the expenses attending traffic 
must be charged in the profits and taken out of them, and conse- 
quently enhance the cost of its merchandise. These expenses, in 
some important respects, are believed to be greater in New York 
than Charleston—and the following views are illustrative of this 
opinion, The foreign goods imported into this country are paid for 
chiefly by southern produce or bills of exchange, drawn on it. To 
buy this, the northern merchant must employ his factor or commis- 
sion agent, and pay from 1 to 2 per cent. commissions ;—the south- 
ern importer is on the spot where the produce is, and buys, in per- 
son, this produce or bills, saving that commission. In general, ex- 
changes on Europe are lowered by 1 to 2 per cent. at the South— 
at present it is not so, but the general experience has been that way ; 
and the present difference in favor of the North may be ascribed, in a 
considerable extent, to the great amount of American loans negotia- 
ted through New York, creating a larger fund to draw on, a state of 
things temporary in character. House rents and store rents are be- 
lieved to be twice or three times as high in New York as they are 
in Charleston ;—clerks’ wages are higher ; and the expenses of fam- 
ilies and living considerably greater. Another charge, which, it is 
believed, goes considerably to enhance the price of goods, grows out 
of the manner in which the mercantile business is done in New York. 
The importer there, as a general rule, does not deal directly with the 
country merchant. He imports in bales and packages, which he does 
not break, but sells in bales and packages, quantities too large for 
country merchants. The business is divided also into almost as 
many distinct classes of importers, as there are distinct classes of 
goods. Assortments in quantities to suit the dealer or country mer- 
chant, can only be had from another class of merchants, called job- 
bers. The jobbers, as they want for immediate retail, buy from the 
importers by the bale or package, and breaking them, sell to the 
country dealers in quantities to suit their assortments. They are the 
regular customers of the importers, and if the importers sell to the 
country merchants, it is usually for cash, or on such rates and terms 
as will not interfere with the jobbers, who are their chief dependence, 
and necessary to their business. These transactions, although they 
assume many variations in the forms of business, may be illustrated 
as follows: The jobber buys of the importer and gives his bankable 
note payable at six or eight months, which can be converted at. the 
banks to meet the importer’s engagements—the jobber takes the 
country merchant’s note, payable usually a short time before his note 
to the importer is due. ‘The importer’s profits are seldom as low as 
10 per cent. often as high as 25, and may safely be averaged at 17} 
—the profits of the jobber are estimated at the same, or perhaps a 
greater per cent., because he has to include the loss which he must 
VOL, Iv,—32 
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submit to, in converting the paper of the country merchant into avail- 
able funds, amounting to about 4 per cent. on southern notes, which 
occurs in this way—if the note is offered for discount at a New York 
bank, that sum is taken off the face of the note for discount, risk, ex- 
pense of collection and exchange ; or if the southern merchant gives 
his note payable in New York, the exchange, risk of remittance and 
agency will cost as much and should be added to the costs of his 
goods, In Charleston, from 1 to 2 per cent. only is taken off, ac- 
cording to the distance the makers live from the city. In Charleston 
the country merchant deals directly with the importer, who com- 
bines in his business al] that is done in New York by both import- 
er and jobber : his profits may be said to average from 20 to 33 per 
cent., greater than either of them singly, but probably not greater, if 
as great, as both combined. They have two establishments, and 
probably each his family to support, he only one. But admitting that 
generally goods may be purchased lower, notwithstanding, in New 
York, yet there are other items of calculation to be taken into the 
account." The country merchant is supposed to make his own 
selections in person—it will cost him considerably more, and take 
longer time both for him to go and return, and for his goods to be 
brought from New York—the interest which occurs on his money 
while idle—the risks, insurance and cost of shipping to and landing 
at Charleston, and commissions on forwarding to him when landed at 
the several points of stoppage on the way to his home, are no incon- 
siderable elements of price to enhance the cost of the goods. 

In one point of view the committee believe that New York pos- 
sesses an advantage not adverted to above—in a wise policy which 
burthens her merchants with less state and corporation taxation than 
some of the Southern States and cities impose. The committee 
could not procure exact information as to the particulars—but it is 
understood generally that the port expenses, wharf fees, landing &c., 
are considerably less. ‘The taxes fall upon the sales only, are light 
and paid by the purchaser in fact. At the South, port expenses are 
greater, the States impose considerable taxes on stock in trade, while 
some of the cities aspiring to the import trade, strangely discourage 
it by collecting a tax on every dollar’s sale of merchandise made 
within their corporate limits, a tax both of the State and corporations 


* The following statement is made upon information furnished by experienced mcr- 





chants. 
IN NEW YORK. IN CHARLESTON. 
Cost of goods, duty off, say - - $100 00/Cost, duty off, - - - - - - $100 00 
Duty paid by Importer, - - - 23 50|Add duty paid by importer, - - 23 50 
123 50 “23 50 





months, and all charges, at 33 
Sold toJobberfor - - - - - 14511) percent. ; 
Profits of Jobber at 20 per cent. 29 02 gece 
———+/Sold to country merchants for 164 67 
Sold to Southern merchant for - 174 13|Saved to Southern merchant. 4 
18 16 


Profits of Importer, 17} per cent. 21 61)/ Profits, including interest for 6 +. 
41 


Freight to Charleston, expenses, purchase in Charleston exclusive 
insurance, loss on exchange, 8 70| of expenses of traveling to the 
&c., at 5 per cent. North, 

The cost of the goods to mer- $182 s3 
chant landed in Charleston, ¢ 182 83 
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calculated upon returns required on oath, and which are in their 
nature inguisitorial and repugnant to the merchant’s feelings, 

For. the want of packets and shipping, much of the import trade 
of Charleston is made by her own merchants through New York; 
the goods are bought by them in Europe, shipped in New York 
packets to New York—unloaded there, and reshipped to Charleston ; 
in all such cases, there are increased expenses of commissions, in- 
surance and freight on the voyage, and delay which is still more 
injurious ; the goods therefore cost the importer more than similar 
goods coming direct to Charleston, but still are cheaper than he 
could buy them in New York. Another and important consideration 
is the credit which can be had in the two places. It has been already 
shown, that, as a general rule, the credits given to the country mer- 
chant in New York, will average from six to eight months. In 
Charleston, during the past season, the credits given by the whole- 
sale merchants have gone from six to twelve months, averaging perhaps 
nine or ten months. The medium of payments is not less important— 
payments in New York are by bank notes at a discount, or exchange 
ata premium, In Charleston the committee are informed, that the 
bank notes of most of the Southern States are taken at par. consti- 
tuting a saving of from I to 3 per cent. 

After weighing all statements and arguments submitted to the 
committee, they have come decidedly to the opinion that foreign 
goods may be imported into, and sold at the Southern ports as cheap- 
ly and upon as good terms, as at the North; and perhaps it is not 
going too far to say, upon better—an extensive inquiry among them 
enables the committee to say, that such is the opinion generally en- 
tertained by the best-informed merchants, Acting upon this opinion, 
during the last season, they have made importations upon a scale 
greater than has been done in twenty years, and as the committee 
are informed, at rates that would allow their sale upon terms more 
favorable than the New York market has afforded, Many instances 
were laid before the committee, illustrating the operation of the 
direct and circuitous importations on prices, from which the com- 
mittee will select a few, coming from sources of the highest respec- 
tability, not as conclusive proofs that all the trade hes been of a sim- 
ilar character, but as giving some data, by which the truth may be 
approximated. While it is conceded that the business of a single 
season, nor perhaps the cases cited are such proofs of the stability of 
the trade or its general character, as may be considered conclusive, 
yet when they come in support of the general principles upon which the 
committee have based their opinions, they cannot fail to have weight. 

One of the committee, an experienced merchant, living more than 
100 miles in the interior of South Carolina, imported direct the whole 
of a considerable stock of goods, for the last and present year’s sales. 
He visited New York afterward, and examined the ‘stocks and mar- 
ket carefully—he states, that the same kind of goods were as high 
or higher, than his would cost him, all expenses included, at his own 
store. One article especially was greatly more so, to wit, negro 
blankets—his standing him at his store in $25 the piece, while for 
the same quality they demanded $33 in New York, a price he couid 
have sold for at home, and realized 32 per cent. profit. 
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A firm in the city of Charleston lately imported a large supply of 
goods direct, and about the same time had an order filled for similar 
goods in New York, which, they state to the committee, cost them full 
fifteen per cent. higher than those imported direct. Among them was 
a case of cassimers, a match case to one imported, the same in every 
respect, and costing near 30 per cent. higher than the imported case. 

Another firm of this city, largely engaged in the wholesale trade, 
has a partner residing in New York, by whom about one-third of 
their stock is purchased there, the balance being imported direct. 
They inform the committee, that the goods purchased in New York 
have cost them from 15 to 20 per cent, higher than similar goods im- 
ported direct. 

In regard to the assortments of goods now in the Southern sea- 
ports, the committee are uninformed, except as to Charleston—in 
which city the supply has been greater than any had there for thirty 
years past, containing excellent assortments of foreign goods. Of 
domestics—the assortments, though. better than heretofore, has not, 
it is understood, been either as varied or good as at the North, The 
great market of New York must afford more range of selection at all 
times, but it may be questioned whether it affords a much greater vari- 
ety of goods suited to the Southern market, or of better staple. 
Most of the importing houses, during the past summer, had partners 
in Europe, who were well acquainted with the wants and tastes of 
the Southern people, and made their selections to suit—and, not- 
withstanding the trade of the city has been far greater than was an- 
ticipated, they have still managed to keep their stocks at a respecta- 
ble rate, and are now understood to have very good assortments. 
A strong proof, not only that the assortments have suited the demand, 
but that the rates have been better than could be obtained at the 
North, exists in the increased business ; the sales of this season not- 
withstanding the epidemic of the last summer, are computed at 25 per 
cent, advance on those of the year preceding. Many intelligent 
and enterprising dealers from the interior towns, villages and coun- 
try, who formerly traded to New York, with a full knowledge of all 
the facts necessary to proper conclusions, have discontinued trading 
with New York, and made their purchases here—and others, after 
persisting in going there, and purchasing, have returned here, ex- 
amined the stocks, and regretted they had lost time and money by 
going. While greater activity has pervaded this market, a compar- 
ative stagnation has fallen upon that part of New York which has 
heretofore participated largely in our trade. One firm, which has a 
house both in Charleston and New York, sold on the capital employed 
the past year full 75 per cent, more goods in the former than in the 
latter city. These are gratifying evidences that our trade is falling 
back in its ancient channels, and again returning to fertilize and re- 
people its ancient home.* 


* In one of the best New York commercial papers, the Herald, of the 4th of May, 
inst., since the adjournment of the Convention, is the following paragraph of its com- 
mercial report. The confirmation it gives*to this statement is perfect, as it estimates 
the fulling off of Southern trade at 75 per cent. The insinuation that it is for want of 
credit to the Southern merchants, is undeserved, and will no doubt be duly appreciated 
Ly them. 

“The Southern trade may now be said to be over for the spring. It has been ex- 
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The last branch of the resolution directs the committee to inquire 
if any and what advantages exist in making purchases from the di- 
rect importer atthe South. Many have beén pointed out in the pre- 
ceding pages of this report—others have been fmore ably and em- 
phatically explained in the report submitted by the Committee of 
twenty-one. There are some of these which may be adverted to 
presently—for the moment, however, others not yet mentioned will 
be remarked upon. 

It is certainly good policy in the retail merchant to concentrate 
his dealings, if he can, at the same market, provided his supplies can 
be got there on as good terms, It has already been shown, that in 
Charleston the assortments are good, the supply ample, the terms 

fair, and the credits favorable. ‘There are parts of the retailer’s sup- 
‘plies which he can get nowhere so well as at the Southern sea-ports 
—West India groceries for instance. By purchasing the other goods 
necessary for his business at the same market, he simplifies his busi- 
ness, contracts it to a single point nearer to him, and where he can 
avail himself of more means to meet his payments—all kinds of coun- 
try produce may be taken by him from his customers, and made as 
available at the spot where he owes his debt, as money itself. 

Another advantage results from it. His customers will buy more 
freely when his goods are fresh, That merchant does the best busi- 
ness whose goods best suit the wants and tastes of his customers, he 
need buy no more at a time than will meet ready sale—for, being 
near his market, he can in a very short time get more goods of a 
given kind if needed—he thus makes a smaller capital do a large 
business, and runs little risk of sustaining losses by goods growing 
old on his hands and going out of fashion. 

The committee of twenty-one have urged with great force a view 
in relation to this branch of the subject, which cannot be too highly 
estimated, to wit: the accumulations which result to the capital of 
the country, by keeping its own trade and the profits on it at home, 
increasing the means of the importer for enlarging his importations, 
and extending his credits and accommodations. The official reports 
from the Treasury give us some data on which to base a calculation, 
which may net be without its use. In 1834, 1835, 1836, 1837, and 
1838, five years, the exports to foreizn countries, of domestic produce, 
from Charleston, was by Custom-house valuation, $58,000,000, 
throwing off fractions. To this must be added for what was sent 
coastwise, perhaps 25 per cent. or 14,500,000, making in all of do- 
mestic produce, $75,500,000, or an average of $14,500,000, by Cus- 
tom-house valuation. If the moderate rate of 10 per cent. be added, 
as their value in foreign or Northern markets where they are sold, it 
will make an average annual amount of near $16,000,000, which 
ceedingly light, probably not more than one-fourth the amount from the same sections 
during the spring of 1836. This-is particularly true of the hardware business, which 
trade has, however, received a great accession from other quarters, and the aggregate 
sales in this line will reach, without doubt, 50 per cent. more than last spring. In con- 
sequence of the difficulties with the Southern banks, and the continued high rate of 
exchange, many orders have not een bexpected from that quarter; goods are therefore 
scarce, a fact which leads us to anticipate a large fall trade from all quarters. Southern 
merchants ae beginning to discover that prompt payments are, on the whole, the best 


policy. The question is now no longer with our merchant, is a man rich? but, is he 
prompt ?” 
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should have returnea to Charleston, in the shape of goods and other 
supplies for the consumption of the country which fnrnished the ex- 
ports, If from this amount two-fifths be taken, for articles of domes- 
tic growth and manufacture, which we have received in exchange, 
there will remain upward of $9,000,000 worth of goods consumed 
through Charleston, the importer’s profits on which will not be less 
than 25 per cent. or two and a half-millions annually, If its com- 
merece were to remain stationary, and not increase for ten years to 
come, and we take this sum as the measure of profit, and admit that 
ouly one half of it or one and a quarter million of dollars, would be 
annually added to the importing capital, without calculating any pro- 
fits on this addition, twelve and a half millions would in that period 
be added to the permanent resources of this most important class of 
our citizens. If the same principles of calculation are extended to 
the whole Southern country, the benefits grow immensely upon the 
inind, prefiguring a career of prosperity which will add vast power 
and influence to the South, and give new guaranties for the stability 
of her institutions. The safety of investments and the certain profits 
in our trade, will offer, when known, inducements to the superabun- 
dant capital of other sections and even of Europe itself, to seek a 
location among us in new mercantile firms, in partnerships or agen- 
cies of foreign houses, or loans to our own merchants, If a part 
only of these anticipations be realized, advances will probably take 
place in the wealth, developments in the resources, and an invigor- 
ating influence be produced on the arts, the industry, enterprise of 
the country, in all the benefits of which, no class will participate 
more largely than the country merchants. In the improved condi- 
tion of their customers, new wants will spring up and a greater de- 
mand for goods arise, at the same time that a better market will be 
created at home, to buy from them whatever of the staples or pro- 
duce of the country they may have to sell; and larger stocks and 
wider ranges of goods will be offered for the selection of their assort- 
ments, at prices and credits more favorable as capital and competi 


tion increases, 
t 





Art. VII.—RICE. 


In the elaborate paper prepared by Mr. Allston, upon this subject, 
published by us in April, 1846, almost everything of importance re- 
lating to it is embraced, We desire, however, to keep up informa- 
tion upon this subject, and shall direct circulars to rice-planters in 
Carolina and Georgia for their aid. 

Dr. Shepard, of South Carolina, under direction of the Agricul- 
tural Society of that State, analyzed, a year or two ago, completely, 
the rice plant and soils, The analysis is of sufficient importance to 
have place in our Review. We have, in previous numbers, given 
the analysis of sugar, corn, cotton, etc., and their lands. 


1.—OF CLEAN COMMERCIAL RICE. 


Burned in a procelain capsule under the muffle, until all combustible matter 
had disappeared, a blebby glass-like ash remained, weighing 0.404 per cent., or 
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Jess than half a part in one hundred of the rice consumed.* Corrected statement 
of mineral! constituents of clean rice =0.487 per cent. 


Composition of 100 parts of this residuum. 
Phosphate of lime (bone-earth), with decided traces of intermixed phos- 


Sey GE COIOOED, aie 655i ses 5 esd bh06 580s c000 56665046 obs gt wccee 76.20 
Phosphate of potassa, nearly 5 per cent............... O5 ove soceccese | 
Silica, sometimes as high as 20 per cent. ........ ..2. 000: 


And the following salts in traces only. They are enumerated in the sup- 
posed order of their abundance, viz. : 





. >.. 28 
Sulphate of potassa............ 200.0. 00 0000 2606 0666 0600 00s 9008 ss00 
Chloride of potassium.... .... 66. ese seee ees é Eke wesd hee pode Vas 
| SPEITETT TTT TEST Tre The etre ee 
CONG GE TURNON Ran ne s cae 0400,5054 bens cetnpacseins voce cone enss 


2.—OF THE COTYLEDON, COMMONLY CALLED THE EYE OR CHIT OF THE GRAIN. 


Ignited under a muffle on a porcelain plate, it burns with a bright light, and 
the ash flows into a glass. From the intimate way in which it adhered to the 
plate, it was impossible to determine its weight, or even its composition, in a sat- 
istactory manner. The expression 6.824 per cent., however, may be taken as an 
approximation to the weight of the residuum. In composition, it appears scarcely 
to differ from the ash of clean rice, except in being somewhat richer in lime, and 
in the phosphoric and sulphuric acids. 


3.—OF THE FINE RICE FLOUR, AS IT COMES DOWN ON THE BULK. 


It gives, on burning, a bulky, porous ash, weighing 10.746 per cent. of the flour 
consumed. Corrected as above =12.30 per cent. 


Composition of 100 parts of this residuum, as follows : 


Silica, with traces of combined potassa.... ...- .see cece cece cece cere cece 3802 
Phosphate of lime, with traces of phosphate of magnesia..........-.... 54.60 
Phosphate of potassa (rich in this salt) 
Sulphate of potassa..........0. 2005. 


Sulphaie of lime, in traces..... badses we 

Chlgide ef.nainion, shen Ce ee ¢ ANd 1088... .0ee eee dereperes, 7.58 

Chloride of potassium,“ ........... 

Lime and magnesia, “ ........... — 
100 00 


4.—OF COARSE RICE FLOUR, FROM THE BULK. 


It gives, on burning, a bulky, porous ash =11.23 per cent. Corrected state- 
ment =11.831 per cent. 


Composition of 100 parts of this residwum, as follows: 


Silica, with traces of combined potassa........... e'cngs aces cone cvccctos, Get 

Phosphate of lime, with traces of phosphate of magnesia............... 26.94 

Phosphate of potassa (rich in this xd 

Carbonate of potassa, in traces....... 

Sulphate of potassa, P* - ekecese on 

Lite anil A mame nd Re REA S: SG WONG os 65 6065 civsices sects “QD 

Chloride of calcium, rt dene Ve 

Chloride of potassium, “  .......) an 
100.00 


5.—OF THE HUSK, COMMONLY CALLED CHAFF, OR OFFAL. 


Burns, with little or no flame, into a perfectly white, silicious skeleton of the 
husk. In weight it equals 13.67 per cent. 


* It being requisite to determine the inorganic ingredients of rice, and of the various 
parts of the entire plant, as it may reasonably be supposed, they are returned to the soil 
again on the decomposition of the plant and its parts (whether tating pince sponta- 
neously or otherwise,) and not to give those ingredients in all cases as they are actually 
yielded to us in the process of destructive analysis, I shall subjoin many of the constitu- 
ents of the ashy residue not as found, but rather as the principles of chemistry author- 
ize us to declare them, in accordance with the above requisition. 
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Composition of 100 parts of this residuum, as follows: 
DAME, 2.0.00. v0.00 ceccccencess cece sees cece cece veces sees cece cove eens coces 97.551 
Phosphate of lime, with traces of alumina and oxides of iron and man- 


GOMOED oo 05 5060 voce ce0e cone 000s cece cece cose csc oes cece cece oocyte 1.023 
CE HEE sowie bn co ccicces 6569 50-06. 9000.0006 cone ctow aden neues 0.294 
Phosphate of potassa........ 

Sulpbate of potassa, in traces and loss PRES ee 


Chloride of potassium, ‘“ 
Carbonate of potassa, “ 





100.000 

6.—OF THE RICE STRAW. 
Burns into an ash which is a semi-fused, glassy frit. It weighs 12.422 per cent. 
Composition of 100 parts, as follows: 


BIER 000 coos aden. cace suse. ba0ns aad 4900-0000 46us 000 sees snes codh cose ce 84.75 
Potassa, with probable traces of soda, combined with the above silica.... 8.69 
Phosphate of lime, with traces of oxide of iron and manganesé......... 2.00 

GIOED OE BIN ois ooo clne ads cscs cece ovine doce ces cece sees sees bee ve 2.00 

Alumina, in traces.... 

Phosphate of potassa. . 

Carbonate of potassa.. > and loss... 2... ..se eee cees veccsscccscccoce §REG 

Sulphate of potassa. .. 

Chloride of potassium —— 
100.00 
7.—RICE SOIL FROM WAVERLY ISLAND. 

Silica, with fine sand, one-third of which is feldspathic and slightly mag- 
nesian or taleose; and contains alumina, with from 2 to 4 per cent. of 
potassa, mingled with soda and magnesia.... .... 1... cee. sees sees cess 47.7 

Alumina, partly combined with humic acid.... .... 2... 2205 cece eee ceee 12.35 

Peroxide of iron (combined with humus), with decided traces of phosphate 
Gf Hime (Rome-earth) oo... cece coce cece ccs cocc cscs ccccccccccosccsecse | SEB 

Carbonate of lime, with traces of magnesia..............2..eee-22---- 0.40 

Water of absorption.... 8.50 32.00 


Humus (organic matter) 23.50 
Chloride of calcium. 
Sulphate of lime.... 
Sulphate of magnesia > and 108S.... 2... 62. sees cece cece sees cecececee. 1.35 
Sulphate of potassa . 
Chloride of sodium, . 





100.00 

8.—RICE SOIL FROM MATANZAS ON THE MAIN. 
SO SD I OD ID oon dn ad occc.csee 0606 cece 6606 00000000005 SD 
Alumina, partly combined with humic acid .... .... 2... .00.ceee sees cece 8.15 


Peroxide of iron, combined with humus, with decided traces of phosphate 
Pk MD cbnapcnd tocanths £604 nubs onbs sone code 200s anccnees2eeestnnan 


Carbonate of lime, with traces of magnesia.... ........ 2... .002 eeeeuee 0.85 
Water of absorption.. 9.00 27.50 
Humus tig ARE woes COCO FOOSE OOOO COOS COSS OEOS 0066 046 COO SESE ES . 
Chlorides of calcium and of sodium 

Siti at Re | the...) aan 





101.00 

Since rice culture is likely to be extensively adopted before very 

long in the low, river, and bottom lands of Mississippi and Louisi- 

ana, we deem the preservation of this matter important. The reader 

will find great advantage from consulting Col. Allston's paper above 

referred to, and as containing additional valuable particulars, we 

introduce some remarks made by Mr. Ruffin, in his late agricultural 
survey of South Carolina: 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE TIDE SWAMPS IN THEIR NATURAL 

STATE. 
The great body of alluvial swamp lands on the Waccamaw and 
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Peedee rivers, and subject to their tides, are of similar general char- 
acter to al] other swamps formed by the alluvium of fresh tide waters. 
In South Carolina, and generally elsewhere, the soil being wholly 
formed by matter deposited by the rivers and by the remains of 
plants which died and rotted where they grew, these lands are neces- 
sarily composed very largely of vegetable matter, mostly decom- 
posed ; and so far as that composition may serve, they were as rich 
as lands could be, and of an unknown depth of soil. Their earthy 
parts are mostly of fine clay, such as could remain long suspended in 
water, and which has been mostly brought by the long course and 
turbid current of the Peedee. Of course, rivers flowing through cal- 
careous regions, and washing down fertile and well-constituted soils, 
must have also brought down much calcareous matter intermixed 
with the clayey, and serving to fix and retain the great and enduring 
fertility which these lands have exhibited under the long-continued 
and increasing drafts made by incessant rice culture. Still there 
cannot be near enough of lime in these soils; and there is a still 
greater deficiency of the ingredient of silicious sand necessary for a 
properly constituted soil of the best productive power. 

The rise and level of the tides have necessarily fixed the final ele- 
vation and grade of surface of all such Jands, The earthy matters 
brought down the river by its floods would continue to be deposited 
on the marshes, and wherever else the water was most tranquil, until 
such deposited earth reached to the level of the height of tide water. 
The lower the surface was at any previous time before this height, 
the more water, loaded with materials for alluvium, would be over 
it, and the more it would receive of the tribute. And when, by such 
additions, the surface had risen to the full height of ordinary high 
tide, it would no more be covered, except on rare occasions, and of 
course its increase would almost cease. Thus, there was for ages a 
constant tendency of the waters to raise all the lower parts the fast- 
est, and to make the lower equal in height to the highest. And 
when this was done as nearly as might be over any certain extent, 
the operation ceased there, and was continued lower down toward 
the sea, 

Thus, the alluvial lands formed by®he deposits of tide rivers ne- 
cessarily have surfaces very nearly level, The only general and 
slight exceptions are seen in the channels of small creeks or “ slues”’ 
as they are called, which are needed to give discharge to the retreat- 
ing waters, the rapidity of the motion of which serves to keep such 
passages open and deeper; and also that the land next the river side 
is generally higher than that farthest off, and next to the high lands. 
The cause of the latter effect is also obvious in this, that the water 
first leaving the more rapid course of the river, and spreading over 
the swamp, must necessarily deposit most of its suspended earthy 
matter first, and carries only the lighter portions to the more remote 
ground. However, the slope thus made is so gradual, that the dif- 
ference of elevation is very slight between parts of the same swamp. 
This general evenness of surface is in a remarkable degree favorable 
to rice culture, which requires overflowing the crop at a depth as 
nearly equal as possible. 

The trees forming the natural growth and dense cover of such 
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lands are of great size and vigor—principally of tupelo gum, ash and 
cypress. The undergrowth of cane, and numerous perennial or 
annual vines and water grasses, serving in summer to make a dense 
thicket. The earth, always saturated with water, is rendered firm 
only by. its close and deep mat of roots of every description, and but 
for this, would be a quagmire in its natural state, and the more so in 
proportion to the excess of decomposed vegetable matter in the 
marshy soil, Also, according to the large quantity and excess of 
vegetable matter, will be the subsequent sinking of the land, after 
draining and cultivation. The excess of vegetable matter in any 
soil, over and above all that is chemically combined with the soil, is 
liable to rot and waste away. And such must be the case, sooner or 
later, on all tide marshes, the drying and cultivation of which pro- 
duces the commencement of rotting, which the before continual wet 
state of the earth prevented. 

All the tide swamps are not capable of being properly subjected to 
rice culture, There must be a sufficient * pitch of tide,” or ordinary 
variation between the levels of high and low tides, to enable the lands 
to be, at any desired time, either quickly flooded, or as quickly to 
have the overflowing water discharged. The latter object is opposed 
more and more by the freshets the higher the rivers are ascended, so 
that the upper tide lands are from this cause too precarious for rice 
culture, Again, salt or even brackish water is fatal to rice; and 
therefore the usually fresh water tide-lands near the sea are as much 
in danger of ‘salts ;” that is, of the water, when needed for flowing 
the crop, being contaminated by salt, owing to a dry season anda 
scant supply of river water from above. ‘Thus, omiting the upper 
tide lands, too much endangered by the river being swollen by rains, 
and the lower lands, too much endangered by salt tides in dry sea- 
sons, there remains on all the rivers but an intermediate body of 
tide lands fit and safe for rice culture. 


THE GENERAL MODE OF EMBANKING, DRAINING AND CLEARING 
TIDE-SWAMPS FOR RICE CULTURE.* 


WueEN a body of new tide swamp on the Waccamaw or Peedee 
was to be brought under rice, culture, the first process has been to 
cut down and clear off all the trees and under-growth of bushés, 
cane (or reeds), &c., along the course designed for the outer em- 
bankment, for the width of about 50 yards, or such distance as would 
prevent the subsequent cutting down of the remaining large trees 
injuring the works, In making this clearing, care is taken to leave 
untouched a margin next to the river-side ; which ought to be, but 
rarely has been, as wide as from 50 to 80 feet, varying according to 
the irregularity of the water-line. The trees, &c., cut from the 
cleared space, are moved inward among the standing trees, or far 


* For the substance and for all that may be of any value in the following statement 
and description of rice culture and management, I am indebted to verbal information, 
which I derived in conversation with practical and judicious rice planters, and princi- 
pally from Dr. Edward Heriot and John H. Allston, Esq., in regard to the subject in 

neral, and as to the more usual modes of culture and management of Rice; and to 

essrs. Stephen Ford and S. C. Ford in regard to “ Leggett’s” and the “ All-Water” 
plans of flooding and cultivation, as practised on Black river. 
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enough to be out of the way both of the outer embankment and the 
main ditch within and next to it. The site of the outer embankment 
is then determined precisely ; and along the centre of its intended 
base there is dug a ditch 3 feet deep, 3 feet wide at top, and as much 
or nearly so at bottom, This digging is for two purposes: first, and 
principally, to remove all stumps and roots of trees from below the 
bottom of the future outer embankment, vy ‘ch, if left, would, in sub- 
sequent time, by their rotting, cause leaks tu be produced; secondly, 
the earth dug out of this central ditch is laid regularly and closely 
just outside of its edge, and forms a bank sufficient to exclude the 
ordinary high tides from covering the land, and troubling materially 
the main operations which are to follow, for thoroughly embanking 
and clearing the land. Through this first low bank, at a suitable 
outlet, there is put in one of the ordinary tide-trunks, such as will 
serve afterward for one in the finished embankment, and which will 
serve sufficiently to exclude the high tides, and at low tide to dis- 
charge any accumulation of water in the area, from rains, springs, or 
leakage of the low bank, 

When carrying around this first ditch and slight embankment, all 
the low places which serve as outlets of small creeks or * slues’’ are 
omitted at first. When all the other parts are finished, these lower 
parts are undertaken, for which a different and more laborious * pro- 
cedure is necessary. For the length across each such slue, two par- 
allel lines of strong stakes or piles are driven perpendicularly and 
deeply into the mud, and the lines wider out from the designed large 
embankment than its two base lines. ‘‘ String-pieces,’’ or long hori- 
zontal timbers, are placed outside of and against these upright stakes, 
2 to 3 feet lower than the designed height of the bank; and these 
string-pieces kept in place, and made to brace and support the lines 
of stakes, by upright and much stronger and longer piles driven at 
intervals of 4 or 5 feet outside of the string-pieces, and opposite to 
each other across the intended embankment; and, as high as its top 
is to be raised, cap or cross pieces, made of round cypress poles 6 
or 8 inches through, extend from each of these piles to its opposite 
pile, securing them in place, and the whole structure together, by 
mortises in the cap-pieces held by tenons on the posts, The em- 
bankment is then made within this frame-work, fully as high as the 
general level of the small bank, if it be not convenient then to com- 
plete the full intended size at once at these low places, 

The central ditch being completed, with its bank and the trunk 
fixed (its bottom, as in all cases, being even with: lowest tide), the 
inner and outer lines of the base of the outside embankment are 
staked ofl—which is usually not more than 12 feet wide (and some- 
times less), for a designed height of 5 feet. It ought to be 15 feet, 
or thrice as much as the height, at least. Within the inside base 
line of the embankment, stake off another line parallel to it, and 15 
feet distant, if the soil be stiff, or 20 feet if light and porous, which 
space is for the inner margin. This width is for the river-side, or 
exposed parts of the embankment, If along narrow creeks, or cross- 
banks, the inner margin need not be more than 10 to 15 feet. Alon 
the inside of this margin is laid off the main ditch, 8 fect wide, an 
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5 deep, with sides nearly perpendicular.* Out of this ditch all 
stumps, roots and buried bodies of trees should be entirely removed. 
But this is not often faithfully done ; nor is the ditch always dug 5 
feet deep. The earth dug out should be thrown by the ditchers as 
far as they can toward the site for the embankment. Afterward, 
when it has stood long enough to be in good condition, or is neither 
too wet nor too dry, this earth is thrown by women and other infe- 
rior hands to first fill the central ditch, and then to build up the em- 
bankment; keeping the earth nearly within the limits of the base. 
After standing long enough to be somewhat consolidated, the sides 
of the bank are trimmed to their proper slope, making the embank- 
ment 5 feet high, generally, 3 feet wide at top, and as before stated 
12 feet (or more) at bottom. The rise of ordinary tide is 4 to 5 
feett—spring tides, 12 to 15 inches more. The general level of 
higher land at first usually above common high tide. If the main 
parallel ditch does not furnish earth enough to make the bank every- 
where, the deficiencies are supplied by digging earth where it can be 
best spared from the wide outside margin ; but care should be taken, 
if this course can be ever justifiable, at least not to dig anything 
nearer than 15 feet from the outside base line of the embankment. 
Unfortunately this care has been in general practice but little regard- 
ed. Generally, too little margin was left at first; and nearly all which 
was left at first has been since cut away to heighten the embank- 
ment, so as to leave it exposed to the winds and waves, and requiring 
enormous annual labor and expense to oppose the destructive action 
of storms upon the embankment. 

In beginning to bring in any one body of marsh, no matter how 
large, it is sometimes better to carry the first operations, already de- 
scribed, around the whole (except the land side, of course), although 
the subsequent entire clearing of the forest may require a long time 
for completion. Of so much of the land as is designed to be culti- 
vated the first year, after the above-described operations, all the 
cane, bushes, and smallest trees are cut down, then the smaller size 
only of larger trees, which are lopped, and the bodies cut into lengths 
of 12 or 15 feet, leaving from 5 to 7 of the largest trees standing in 
each half acre. Atadry time the next spring, and with a good 
wind, fire is put to the windward side. The effect is according to 
circumstances; but it is deemed “‘a good burn” if all is consumed 
except the logs. If there is much cane, it serves so well as fuel, that 
the fire is much more effectual; in other cases, much less. The 
remaining logs are heaped and burnt when convenient ; but by some 
persons often left scattered on the ground for years. The large 
trees left standing are afterward killed by belting, or taken out for 
timber as needed for use. 

The land cleared should be divided into fields of convenient shape 
and size, and each one be separated from the next by cross embank- 
ments, and surrounded, except on the sides where joining the high 
land, by large ditches parallel to the cross embankment, These em- 


* This is wrong. A wider ditch, with well-sloped sides, would stand much better, 
and need less clearing out and subsequent repair. 

t The greatest rise of tide low down the river—the least highest up—and in propor- 
tion between the extremes. 
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bankments being only to keep out of one field the water admitted 
into another, need not be more than 7 or 8 feet wide at base, and 3 
feet high—or 2 feet less high than the outer or main embankment, 
If however they could be as large, it would be better; as then a 
breach in and overflow of the outer embankment might be kept from 
overflowing all but the first field. The ditches furnishing earth to 
make them, need not be more than sufficient for that purpose, or 5 
feet wide and 4 to 5 deep, ‘The margin between the bank and the 
ditches is 10 to 15 feet wide. Each field thus separately embanked 
and ditched, should discharge and receive its water by a separate 
trunk connecting with the river or creek. Or if it be a back field 
not joining such natural outlet, then into a canal confined within two 
banks, and discharging through a trunk into the river. However, 
when such a canal is needed (as is usual) for navigation to the barns, 
&c., as on many plantations, then it is dug 15 feet or more, with 
margins say 10 feet wide, and in time becomes sometimes 20 to 25 
feet, by its sides falling in, and successive clearings. There is no 
trunk in such case, to exclude the tide ; and therefore the two banks 
on the sides must be high and strong enough for that purpose. Some- 
times, however, the navigable canal, instead of being always open to 
the river, is separated from it at its outlet by a floodgate, wide 
enough to pass the largest flats used in transporting the crops. This 
is the better plan, where the canal is long, as it protects the banks 
on each side of it. 

In laying off the land into separately embanked divisions, or fields, 
regard ought especially to be had to having the surface of each one 
as nearly equal in level as possible, so that it may be flowed and 
drained equally. This consideration should have most influence in 
shaping the fields. As to the proper size, if the level be alike, that 
depends much on the amount of working force ; as no one separately 
embanked division ought to be larger than the hands can finish any 
one operation upon in one day. ‘Twenty acres make a very good 
quantity for the size of trunk used, 

The tide trunks used are well planned and constructed for this 
purpose, The trunk is 4 feet wide by 2 deep. Both ends are cut 
sloping, so that the bottom of the opening extends 1 inch farther out 
than the top. The valve or door to close the end, hangs from upright 
arms rising 10 or 12 feet from the bottom, by long mortises in the 
urms, or hinges far above the trunk, and closes it by the mere pres- 
sure of the water, when higher that side of the bank than on the 
other. The other end of the trunk has a like valve. Buta great 
improvement in the trunk, which has not been very long introduted 
here from Savannah, is to have each gate to be raised by sliding up- 
ward (as a floodgate does), as well as to swing open by pressure of 
water from the opposite end. Thus, a valve can be hoisted by slid- 
ing up, by use of a lever, when the tide is pressing the valve to the 
aperture ; whereas were it merely to open by its hinges, it could not 
be done until after the fall of the tide on that side, or higher rise of 
the water on the opposite side, This simple improvement is of great 
convenience and utility, 

When thus embanked, wide ditched, and as yet but very imper- 
fectly cleared, the land is put the next season under rice culture. 
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The then still remaining higher level of the surface, and the open, 
loose, and permeable texture of the soil, filled as it is with roots and 
other undecomposed vegetable matter, make this slight drainage suf- 
ficient at first, and perhaps for some years after. As the surface sub- 
sequently becomes lower, and more compact, by decomposition, set- 
tling, and tillage, more close and perfect drainage will be needed. 
And the natural drains furnished by the former beds of crooked 
creeks and small “‘ leads” are deepened, and side, or ** spring” ditches 
will then be required, and should be cut 3 or 4 feet wide, along the 
foot of all the high lands, whence springs ooze out. Afterward, 
when farther drainage is found wanting, straight drains are cut in 
each field, 20 to 24 inches wide and 3 feet deep, parallel to the long- 
est straight side of each field, and to each other, discharging at each 
end into main ditches, and either 300 or 150 feet apart, according to 
the wants of the land. After another or more crops, the intervals 
left between these narrow drains are split in two by other similar 
drains ; and again, when needed, others made in like manner to sub- 
divide the land, until these parallel drains are at every 75 feet apart, 
as is usual lower down Waccamaw island, where the freshets have 
less effect to flood and low tides more effect to drain, or at 374 feet, as 
usual higher up the rivers. The working acre is not the same size, 
of 4,840 square yards; but, as marked and estimated in all culture in 
lower South Carolina is a space of 300 feet by 150, or 5,000 square 
yards. And thence, the drainage at 75 yards is technically called 
** quarter draining,”’ and that at 374 yards as ** half-quarter draining.” 
When the drains are very long, it is usually best to intersect them 
at right angles, by cross-drains, at distances of 3 and 4 half acres 
apart, With making all these, the general and usual plan of drain- 
ing is complete ; and thereafter, the planter has but to preserve and 
keep in perfectly good condition for operation, his embankments, 
ditches, and floodgates, or tide trunks. And to do this requires con- 
tinued care, and annual and great labor, which are increased great)y 
according to the amount of omissions or defects of the early con- 
struction of the embankment, or retaining of sufficient eutside mar- 
gin. Regularly every winter or as early as may be in spring, all the 
drains are cleared out, and such of the main ditches as require it; 
and the mud from the latter used to partially repair the waste of the 
adjacent banks, The farther waste and defects of the banks, made 
necessarily by decomposition of the vegetable portion of the earth it- 
self, or by its being washed away by the waves of the river, or of 
the “flows” dashed against the banks, are repaired by earth from 
the most convenient places—and generally (and destructively for the 
future), by cutting away the outside margin, until none is left, and 
the whole force of the breaking waves is thus allowed to be spent 
upon the embankment on the river-side, The consequences of this 
very general error will be again brought into view. 

When a considerable leak has been made through, the bank is cut 
through at that place down to the leak, and the passage carefully 
stopped. When an old bank has by neglect become generally leaky, 
or admitting oozing water, it is *‘ split’? or ‘centre ditched.”’ A 
narrow ditch is dug lengthwise along its middle, and down below 
the leaks, and the opened space is then filled up by “slush,” or the 
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soft mud obtained by clearing out the ditches. A better filling mate- 
rial for such a central ditch is used by some persons in the purest 
sand they can obtain. ‘This prevents the burrowing of snakes, craw- 
fish, and other smal] animals, which often make leaks. 





Art. VIIL—CULTURE OF SUGAR AND COTTON IN THE EAST INDIES. 


Our attentive English correspondent, P. L. Simmonds, Esq., F.S. 8., has, among 
other important and valuable papers relating to the British Possessions, put us 
in possession of sundry parliamentary reports and files of colonial gazettes, par- 
ticularly of the East and West Indies, which embrace a great variety of informa- 
tion upon Sugar and Cotton. These will be of great service to us hereafter, and 
will, without doubt, be found to contain much that is valuable, or at least interest- 
ing to our planting interests. It is important that we should know precisely the 
movements which are taking place in every section of the world, bearing upon 
sugar and cotton, staples of such immense consequence to our whole country. 
Having published a series of papers upon our own culture, etc., we think no 
apology can be needed for presenting the valuable papers, however lengthy, from 
Mr. Simmonds’ work upon the culture of the INpies, our threatened rival.* They 
were prepared by Geo. W. Johnson, brother of the celebrated agricultural writer 
of the same name, and are based upon reports, etc., made to the East India Com- 
pany a year or two ago from every quarter of India, with the utmost particularity 
and precision. 

SUGAR, 

Tuere are three kinds cultivated in India: 1, The purple; 2. The 
white; and 3. A variety of the white, requiring a large supply of wa- 
ter. The epitome of the reports affords this information, 

1. The purple-colored cane yields a sweeter, richer juice, than 
the yellow or light-colored, but in less quantity, and is harder to 
press. Grows on dry lands. Scarce any other sort in Beerbhoom, 
nuch in Radnagore, some about Santipoore, mixed with light-col- 
ored cane. Grows also near Calcutta; in some fields separate, in 
others mixed with pooree or light-colored cane. When eaten raw, 
is more dry and pithy in the mouth, but esteemed better sugar than 
the pooree, and appears to be the superior sort of cane. Persons 
who have been West India planters do not know it as a West In- 
dian cane. 

2. The light-colored cane, yellow, inclining to white: deeper 
yellow when ripe, and on rich ground. West India planters say it 
is the same sort as that which grows in the West India islands ; 
softer, more juicy than the Cadjoolee, but juice less rich, and pro- 
duces sugar less strong; requires seven maunds of pooree juice to 
make as much goor or inspissated juice as is produced from six of the 
Cadjoolee. Much of this kind is brought to the Caleutta markets, 
and eaten raw. 

3. The white variety which grows in swampy lands, is light-col- 
ored, and grows toa great height. Its juice is more watery and 
yields a weaker sugar than the Cadjoolee. However, as much of Ben- 
gal consists of Jow grounds, and as the upland canes are liable to suf- 
fer from drought, it may be advisable to encourage the cultivation 
of it, should the sugar it produces be approved, though in a less de- 
gree than other sugars, in order to guard against the effects of dry 


* Col. Mag., vols. ii. and v. 
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seasons. Experience alone can determine how far the idea of en- 
couraging this sort may answer, 

Punsaree, Reonda, Mungoo, Newar, Kiwahee.—Different sorts 
produced in the Benares district ; probably some of them may be of 
the sorts already described. The punsaree and reonda appear to be 
the most productive and the most esteemed. 

Besides the foregoing, several kinds are now known to the Indian 
planter. One of them, the China sugar-cane, was considered by Dr. 
Roxburgh to be a distinct species, and distinguished by him as Sac- 
charum Simensis. It was introduced here in 1796, by Earl Corn- 
wallis, as being superior to the native kinds. It is characterized by 
a hardness which effectually resists most of the country rude mills ; 
but this hardness is importantly beneficial, inasmuch as that it effeet- 
ually resists the attacks of the white ants, hogs, and jackals, which 
destroy annually a large portion of the common cane. 

Dr. Buchanan found that four kinds were known in Mysore. Two 
of these are probably the purple and white generally known ; but as 
this is not distinctly stated, I have retained the form in which he no- 
tices them, Restali, the native sugar of the Mysore, can only be 
planted in the last two weeks of March and first two of April. It 
completes its growth in twelve months, and does not survive for a 
second crop. Its cultivation has been superseded by the other, 

Puttaputti.—This was introduced from Arcot, during the reign of 
Hyder Ally. It is the only one from which the natives can extract 
sugar ; it also produces the best Bella or Jagory. It can be planted 
at the same season as the other, as well as at the end of July and be- 


. ginning of August, It is fourteen months in completing its growth ; 


but the stools produce a second crop, like the ratoons of the West 
Indies, which ripen in twelve months. 

Maracabo, Cuttaycabo.—These two are very small, seldom ex- 
ceeding half an inch in diameter ; yet in some districts of Mysore, as 
about Colar, the last-named is the variety usually cultivated ; but this 
arises from its requiring less water than the larger varieties, 

The best varieties are those introduced from the islands of Otaheite 
and Bourbon, Hindostan is indebted for their introduction to Cap- 
tain Sleeman, who brought them hither from the Mauritius in 1827. 
He committed them to Dr. Wallich, under whose care, at the Bo- 
tanic Garden, they have flourished, and been the source from whence 
the benefit has been generally diffused. Their superiority over those 
which have been usually cultivated by the natives has been completely 
established. The largest of the Hindostan canes, ripe and trimmed, 
ready for the mill, -has never been found to exceed five pounds; but 
it is not uncommon for an Otaheite cane,* under similar circum- 
stances, to weigh seven pounds, The extra weight arises propor- 
tionately from an increased secretion of superior sap. The sugar is 
more abundant, granulates more readily, and has less scum, Other 


* Many are of opinion, founded on their experience, that although the juice of this 
cane is larger in quantity, yet that it contains less sugar. There is some sense in the 
reason they assign, which is, that in the Mauritius and elsewhere, it has the full time 
of twelve or fourteen months allowed for its coming to maturity—whereas the agricul- 
ture of India, and especially in Bengal, only allows it eight or nine a 
though ample to mature the smaller country canes, is not sufficient for the Otaheite. 
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superior qualities are, that the canes ripen earlier, and are less in- 
jured by the occurrence of protracted dry weather. 

Of the history of the sugar-cane a popular tradition obtains among 
the natives, that, in very ancient times, a vessel belonging to their 
country chanced by accident to leave one of her crew, under a despe- 
rate fit of sickness, at a desert island, at a considerable distance in the 
Eastern seas, and that, returning by the same route, curiosity prompt- 
ed them to inquire after the fate of their companion, when, to their 
utter astonishment, the man presented himself to their view, com- 
pletely recovered from his sickness, and even in a state of more than 
common health, With anxiety they inquired for the physic he had 
so successfully applied, and were conducted by him to the sugar-cane, 
on which he acquainted them he had solely subsisted from the time 
of their departure, Attracted by such powerful recommendation, 
every care and attention was bestowed, we may suppose, to convey 
such an invaluable acquisition to their own lands, where the soil and 
climate have mutually since contributed to its present prosperity. 

The Ryots consider the sugar-cane, and also the betel plant, in a 
sacred and superior light; they even place it among the number of 
their deutohs, The first fifteen days of Koar (or September), termed 
Peetereputch, are devoted by the Hindoos to religious ceremonies 
and offerings on account of their deceased parents, relations and 
friends. Such of them as have been bereft of their parents refrain 
from every indulgence during the said period, as being the season 
of mourning and mortification; and as they deem the performance 
of the higher rites of their religion (such as making offerings of 
sweetmeats, cloths, jewels, &c., in the temples of their several 
deities, and also the sacrifices denominated Howm-jugg, &c.) a plea- 
sure and enjoyment, these are likewise carefully avoided. 

The sacred apellation of the cane among the Ryots is Nag’ bele, 
and hence, for the reasons above stated, the immediate owners of 
the cane plantation sedulously refrain from repairing to or even be- 
holding them during the continuance of the Peetereputch. On the 
26th of Cartick (or October), termed by the Ryots Deuthan, they 
proceed to the fields, and having sacrificed to Nag’ bele, a few canes 
are afterward cut and distributed to the Brahmins, Until these 
ceremonies are performed, according to the rules of establiwhed usage 
and custom, no persuasion or inducement can prevail upon any of 
them to taste the cane, or to make any use whatever of it. 

On the 25th of Jeyte (or May), termed the Desharah, another 
usage is strictly adhered to. As it is usual with the Ryots to reserve 
a certain portion of the canes of the preceding year, to serve as plants 
for their new cultivation, it very frequently happens that inconsider- 
able portions of cane remain unexpended after the said cultivation 
has been brought to a conclusion. Wherever this happens to be the 
case, the proprietor repairs to the spot, and having sacrificed to Nag’ 
bele, as before stated, he immediately sets fire to the whole, and is 
exceedingly careful to have the operation executed in as complete 
and efficacious a manner as possible. 

The cause of this extraordinary practice proceeds from a supersti- 
tious notion of a very singular kind. The act is committed from an 
apprehension that if the old canes were allowed to remain in the 
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ound beyond the 25th of Jeyte, they would in all probability pro- 
, =a flowers and seed, for the appearance of these flowers they con- 
sider as one of the greatest misfortunes that can befall them. 

They unanimously assert, that if the proprietor of a plantation hap- 
pens to view even a single cane therein which is in flower, the great- 
est calamities will befall himself, his parents, his children, and his 
property ; in short, that death will sweep away most of the members, 
or indeed the whole of his family, within a short period of time after 
his having seen the cane thus in flower. If the proprietor’s servant 
happens to see the flower, and immediately pulls it from the etalk, 
buries it in the earth, and never reveals the circumstance to his mas- 
ter, in this case they believe that it will not be productive of any evil 
consequences, But should the matter reach the proprietor’s know- 
ledge, the calamities before stated must, according to their ideas, 
infallibly happen, 

‘+7 am informed,” said a late resident at Benares, that there is a 
- species of cane called Kutharee, cultivated in or near the district of 
Churnparun, and upon the banks of the Gagra, which is not cut down 
by the cultivators thereof until the canes are in flower. Having 
mentioned this circumstance to some of the Ryots of Benares, to con- 
vince them of the absurdity of ascribing the common misfortunes, 
incident to human existence and exertion, to the evil influence of 
a cane-flower, they only replied that the Kutharee cane might per- 
haps be an exception to what they had stated as the sum of their 
faith on this head; such faith being, however, invariably corrobo- 
rated by the result of long observation and experience in this Zemin- 
dary. 

Soil.—The soil best suiting the sugar-cane is aluminous rather 
than the contrary, tenacious without heing heavy, readily allowing 
excessive moisture to drain away, yet not light. One gentleman, 
Mr. Ballard, has endeavored to make this point clear by describing 
the most favorable soils about Gazepore as “light clays,’’ called 
there Mootéarée or doansa, according as there is more or less sand 
in their composition, 

Mr, Piddington seems to think that calcareous matter, and iron in 
the state of peroxide, are essential to be present in a soil for the pro- 
duction of a superior sugar-cane. There can be no doubt that the 
calcareous matter is necessary, but experience is opposed to his 
opinion relative to the peroxide, 

The soil preferred at Radnagore is there distinguished as the soil 
of “two qualities,”’ being a mixture of rich clay and sand, and which 
Mr. Touchet believed to be known in England as a light brick mould. 
In other districts this soil is described as Dobrussah, or two-juiced. 

About Rungpore, Dinajpoor, and other places where the ground is 
low, they raise the beds where the cane is to be planted, four or five 
feet above the level of the land adjacent. 

The experience of Dr. Roxburgh agrees with the preceding state- 
ments, He says, “ The soil that suits the cane best in this climate is 
a rich vegetable earth, which on exposure to the air readily crumbles 
down into very fine mould, It is also necessary for it to be of such 
a level as allows of its being watered from the river by simply drain- 
ing it up (which almost the whole of the land adjoining to this river, 
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the Godavery, admits of), and yet so high as to be easily drained 
during heavy rains, Such a soil, and in such a situation, having been 
well meliorated by various crops of leguminous plants or fallowing 
for two or three years, is slightly manured, or has had for some time 
cattle pent upon it. A favorite manure for the cane with the Hindoo 
farmer is the rotten straw of green and black pessaloo (Phaseolus 
Mungo maz).” 

Many accordant opinions might be added to the preceding, but it 
seems only necessary to observe farther, that “‘ the sugar-cane requires 
a soil sufficiently elevated to be entirely free from inundation, but not 
so high as to be deprived of moisture, or as to encourage the produc- 
tion of white ants (termes).”’ 

The sugar-cane is an exhausting crop, and it is seldom cultivated 
by the Ryot more frequently than once in three or four years on the 
same land. During the intermediate period, such plants are grown 
as are found to improve the soil, of which, says Dr. Tennant, the 
Indian farmer is a perfect judge. They find the leguminous tribe 
the best for the purpose. Such long intervals of repose from the 
cane would not be requisite if a better system of manuring was 
adopted, 

Mr. J. Prinsep has recorded the following analysis of three soils 
distinguished for producing sugar. They were all a soft, fine-grained 
alluvium, without pebbles. No. 1 was from a village called Mothe, 
on the Sarjee, about ten miles north of the Ganges at Buxar, and 
the others from the south bank of the Ganges, near the same place. 
There is a substratum of kunkar throughout the whole of that part 
of the country, and to some mixture of this earth with the surface 
soil, the fertility of the latter is ascribed : 


1 2 3 
Hygrometric moisture, on drying at 212deg.......... 5. a 2 ee T 
Carbonaceous and vegetable matter, on calcination....1.8....2.1....4.0 
Carbonate of lime (No. 3 effervesced)..............-. 1.6....06....3.9 
Pinte Gat GUNIO iis dts oa slo bs Bins sae sinc dees LO tic 434iG2 
RE A Hains oid ice Boas ctw ardspmen cancel 94.1...94.1.. .88.2 


100.0 100.0 100.0 


The earths unfortunately were not separated. Mr. Prinsep says 
the first two were chiefly of sand, and the third somewhat argilla- 
ceous. The first two required irrigation, but the other was sufficiently 
retentive of moisture to render it unnecessary. 

Manures.—The sugar-cane being one of the most valued crops of 
the Ryot, he always devotes to it a portion of the fertilizing matters 
he has at command, though in every instance this is too small. 

In the Rajahmundry district, previously to planting, the soil is 
slightly manured, either by having cattle folded upon it, or by alight 
covering of the rotten straw of the green and black pessaloo, which 
is here a favorite fertilizer. In some parts of Mysore the mud from 
the bottom of tanks is employed, and this practice is more generally 
adopted in other places. Thus the ficlds being divided by deep 
ditches in Dinajpoor, the mud from which is enriched by the remains 
of decayed aquatic plants and animals, forms an exceilent manure for 
the sugar-cane, and of this the Ryots make use, spreading it over the 
surface before the plowing is commenced; and when that operation 
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is completed, the soil is farther fertilized by a dressing of oilcake 
and ashes. 

Crushed bones would unquestionably be of the greatest benefit if 
applied to the sugar-cane crop. Not only their animal matter would 
serve as food for the plants, but the phosphate of lime of the bones 
is one of the chief saline constituents of the sugar-cane. 

Salt is another valuable manure for this crop. Dr, Nugent, in a 
Report made to the Agricultural Society of Antigua, observes that 
salt has been found a valuable auxiliary in cultivating the sugar-cane. 
Many trials of it, he says, have been made during successive seasons, 
applied generally to the extent of about nine or ten bushels per acre. 
It destroys grubs and other insects, and gives the canes an increased 
vigor and ability to resist drought. It is a singular remark of the 
intelligent traveler, M. de Humboldt, while speaking of the practice 
adopted in the Missions of the Orinoco, when a cocoa-nut plantation 
is made, of throwing a certain quantity of salt into the hole which 
receives the nut, that of all the plants cultivated by man there are 
only the sugar-cane, the plantain, the mammee, and the Avocada pear, 
which endure equally irrigation with fresh and salt water. 

In the West Indies, when the cane is affected by what is called 
there the blast, which is a withering or drying up of the plants, an 
unfailing remedy is found to be watering them with an infusion of 
dung in salt water. 

Preparation of Soil—tIn the Rajahmundry district, during the 
months of April and May, the ground is frequently plowed, until 
brought into a very fine tilth. About the end of May, or beginning 
of June, the rains usually commence, and the canes are then to be 
planted. If the rains do not set in so early, the land is flooded arti- 
ficially, and when converted into a soft mud, whether by the rain or 
by flooding, the canes are planted. 

In Mysore the ground is watered for three days, and then, after 
drying for the same period, plowing commences, this operation 
being repeated five times during the following eight days. The clods 
during this time are broken small by an instrument called col kudaili, 
The field is then manured and plowed a sixth time. After fifteen 
days it is plowed again, twice in the course of one or two days. 
After a lapse of eight days it is plowed a ninth time. Altogether 
these operations occupy about forty-four days. 

For planting, which is done in six days, an implement called yella 
kudali is employed. 

In Dinajpoor, “the field, from about the middle of October until 
about the 10th of January, receives ten or twelve double plowings, 
and after each is smoothed with the moyi. During the last three 
months of this time it is manured with cow-dung, and mud from ponds 
and ditches, On this account, the land fit for sugar-cane is generally 
divided into fields by wide ditches, into which much mud is washed 
by the rain, and is again thrown on the fields when the country dries, 
and leaves it enriched by innumerable aquatic vegetables and animals 
that have died as the water left them, When the plowing has been 
completed, the field is manured with ashes and oilcake.” 

About Malda, “the land is first plowed in the month of Cartick, 
length and breadth ways, and harrowed in like manner; four or five 
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days after, it is again plowed and harrowed, as before, twice. In 
the month of Aghun, the whole land is covered with fresh earth, 
again twice plowed, and harrowed in different directions, and then 
manured with dung. Fifteen or twenty days afterward it is to be 
twice plowed, as before; eight or ten days after which, it is to be 
slightly manured with dung, and the refuse of oil, mixed together; 
then twice plowed and harrowed in different directions, so that the 
clods of earth brought be well mixed together with the land. This 
preparation continues until the 20th or 25th of the month Pows.”’ 

In the vicinity of Dacca, during “‘ Cautic or Augun (October, No- 
vember), the Ryots begin to prepare their ground. ‘They first dig a 
trench round their fields, and raise a mound of about three feet in 
height. Ifthe ground to be cultivated be waste, about nine inches 
of the surface are taken off, and thrown without the inclosure. The 
ground is plowed to the depth of nine inches more. The clods are 
broken, and the earth made fine. In Maug or Faugun (January, 
February), the sugar-cane is planted; a month afterward earth is 
raised about the plants; after another month this is repeated. ‘The 
crop is cut in Poous and Maug (December, January). If the ground 
be not waste, but cultivated, the surface is not taken off. After cut- 
ting the crop, it is not usual again to grow sugar-cane on the same 
ground for eighteen months, on account of the indifferent produce 
afforded by a more early planting.” 

In the Zillah, North Mooradabad, the land is broken up at the end 
of June. After the rains have ceased it is manured, and has eight or 
ten plowings. This clears it of weeds. In February it is again 
manured and plowed four or five times, and just before the sets are 
planted, some dung, four cart-loads to each cutcha beegah of low 
land, and five cart-loads if high land, are added. The land is well 
rolled after the last four plowings, and again after the cuttings 
are set, 

About Benares and the neighbouring districts, Mr. Haines says, 
that owing to the hot winds which prevail “from March until the 
setting in of the annual rains in June or July, the lands remain fallow 
till that period. In the mean time, those fields that are selected for 
sugar-cane are partially manured by throwing upon them all manner 
of rubbish they can collect, and by herding their buffaloes and cattle 
upon them at night, though most of the manure from the latter source 
is again collected and dried for fuel. 

‘¢ When the annual rains have fairly set in, and the Assarree crops 
sown (in some instances I have seen an Assarree crop taken from 
the lands intended for sugar-cane), they commence plowing the 
. cane lands, and continue to do so four or five times monthly (as they 
consider the greater number of times the fields are turned up at this 
period of the season, the better the crop of cane will be) till the end 
of October, continuing to throw on the little manure they can collect. 

‘‘ Toward the end of October, and in November, their plows are 
much engaged in sowing their winter (or rubbee) crops of wheat, 
barley, grain, &c.; and at this period they make arrangements with 
the shepherds who have large flocks of sheep, to fold them upon the 
fields at night, for which they pay so much per beegah in grain. 

‘‘ Daring the latter part of November, and early in December, the 
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fields are again plowed well, and all grass, weeds, &c., removed 
with the hoe; then the surface of the field is made as smooth as pos- 
sible by putting the hengah (a piece of wood eight to ten feet in 
length, and five or six inches in breadth, and three or four inches in 
thickness, drawn by two pairs of bullocks, and the man standing 
upon the wood to give it weight) over several times for three or four 
days in succession. This makes the surface of the field very even, 
and somewhat hard, which prevents the sun and dry west wind from 
abstracting the moisture, which is of great importance at this period 
of the season, for, should there be no rain, there would not be sufli- 
cient moisture at the time of planting the cane to cause vegetation, 

“In this state the lands remain till the time of planting the cane 
cuttings, which is generally the Ist to the 15th February; but should 
there have been a fall of rain in the mean time, or excess of mois- 
ture appear, the field is again plowed, and the hengah put over as 
before. 

«A day or two previous to planting the cane, the field is plowed 
and the hengah lightly put over.” 

Sets.—When the canes are cut at harvest time, twelve or eighteen 
inches of their tops are usually taken off, and stored, to be employed 
for sets. Eaeh top has several joints, from each of which a shoot 
rises, but seldom more than one or two arrive at a proper growth. 

When first cut from the stem, the tops intended for plants are tied 
in bundles of forty or fifty each, and are carefully kept moist. In a 
few days they put forth new leaves: they are then cleared of the old 
Jeaves, and separately dipped into a mixture of cow-dung, pressed 
mustard-seed, and water. A dry spot is prepared, and rich loose 
mould and a small quantity of pressed mustard-seed ; the plants are 
separately placed therein, a small quantity of earth strewed among 
them, and then covered with leaves and grass, to preserve them from 
heat. Ten or twelve days afterward they are planted in the fields, 

In Burdwan, the tops, before they are planted, are cut into pieces 
from four to six inches long, so that there are not less than two nor 
more than four knots in each. ‘Two or three of these plants are put 
together when planted, and a beegah requires from 7,500 to 10,240 
plants, 

In Rungpore and Dinajpoor, about 9,000 plants are required for a 
beegah, each being about a foot in length, 

In Beerbhoom, 3, 000 plants are said to be requisite for a beegah, 

each plant being about fifteen inches long. 

Near C ‘aleutta, from 3,000 to 8,000 plants are required for a beegah, 
according to the goodness of the soil, the worst soil requiring most 

ants. 
In Mysore an acre contains 2,420 stools, and yields about 11,000 
ripe canes, 

Near Rajahmundry, about 400 cuttings are planted on a cutcha 
beegah (one-eighth of an acre), In Zilla North Mooradabad, 4,200 
sets, each eight inches long, are inserted upon each eutcha beegah of 
low land, and 5,250 upon high land. 

In the district of Gollagore the Ryots cut a ripe cane into several 
pieces, preserving two or three joints to each, and put them into a 
small bed of rich mould and dung, and mustard-seed from which the 
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oil has been expressed. At Radnagore, when the time of cutting the 
canes arrives, their tops are taken off, and these are placed upright 
in a bed of mud for thirty or forty days, and covered with leaves or 
straw. ‘The leaves are then stripped from them, and they are cut 
into pieces, not having less than two, nor more than four joints each, 
These sets are kept for ten or fifteen days in a bed prepared for them, 
from whence they are taken and planted in rows two or three together, 
eighteen inches or two feet intervening between each stool, The 
number of sets planted varies from 7, 500 to 10,240 per beegah. 
Planting.—The time and mode of planting vary. In the Rajah- 
mundry Circar, Dr. Roxburgh says, that «during the months of April 
and May the land is repeatedly plowed with the common Hindoo 


plow, which soon brings this loose rich soil (speaking of the Delta 


of the Godavery) into very excellent order. About the end of May 
and beginning of June, the rains generally set in, in frequent heavy 
showers, Now is the time to plant the cane; but should the rains 
hold back, the prepared field is watered, flooded from the river, and, 
while perfectly wet, like soft mud, whether from the rain or the river, 
the cane is planted. 

‘The method is most simple, Laborers with baskets of the cut- 
tings, of one or two joints each, arrange themselves along one side 
of the field, T hey walk side by side, in as straight a line as their 
eye and judgment enable them, dropping the sets at the distance of 
about eighteen inches asunder in the rows, and about four feet row 
from row. Other laborers follow, and with the foot press the set 
about two inches into the soft, mud-like soil, which, with a sweep or 
two with the sole of the foot, they most easily and readily cover.” 

About Malda, in the month of Maug (January, February), the land 
is to be twice plowed, and harrowed repeatedly, léngth and breadth 
ways; after which it is furrowed, in furrows half a cubit apart, in 
which the plants are to be set at about four fingers’ distance from 
eacn other, when the furrows are filled up with the land that lay upon 
its ridges. The plants being thus set, the land is then harrowed 
twice in different directions; fifteen or twenty days afterward the 
cane begins to grow, when the weeds which appear with it must be 
taken up; ten or twelve days after this the weeds will again appear. 
They must again be taken up, and the earth at the roots of the canes 
be removed, when all the plants which have grown will appear. 

At Ghazepore the rains set in at the beginning of March, and plant- 
ing then commences. 

Near Calcutta the planting takes place in May and June. In Di- 

najpoor and Rungpore the planting time is February. 

About Commercolly it is performed in January. The field is 
divided into beds six cubits broad, separated from each other by small 
trenches fourteen inches wide and eight inches deep. In every second 
trench are small wells, about two feet deep. The irrigating water 
flowing along the trenches fills the wells, and is taken thence and 
applied to the canes by hand. 

Each bed has five rows of canes. The sets are planted in holes 
about six inches in diameter and three deep; two sets, each having 
three joints, are laid horizontally in every hole covered slightly with 
earth, and over this is a little dung. 
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When the canes are planted in the spring, the trenches must be 
filled with water, and some poured into every hole. At the other 
season of planting the trenches are full, it being rainy weather; but 
even then the sets must be watered for the first month. 

Mr. Haines says, that in Mirzapore and the neighboring districts, 
‘in planting the cane they commence a furrow round the field, in 
which they drop the cuttings. The second furrow is left empty ; 
cuttings again in the third; so they continue dropping cuttings in 
every second furrow till the whole field is completed, finishing in the 
centre of the field. The field remains in this state till the second or 
third day, when for two or three days in succession it is made even 
and hard upon the surface with the hengah, as before stated.’’ 

Mr. Vaupell, in describing the most successful mode of cultivating 
the Mauritius sugar-cane at Bombay, says, that “after the ground is 
leveled with the small plow, called ‘paur,’ in the manner of the cul- 
tivators, pits uf two feet in diameter and two feet in depth should 
be dug throughout the field at the distance of five feet apart, and 
filled with manure and soil to about three inches of the surface. Set 
in these pits your canes, cut in pieces about a foot and a half long, 
laying them down in a triangular form. Keep as much of the eyes 
or shoots of the cane uppermost as you can; then cover them with 
manure and soil. Beds should next be formed to retain water, having 
four pits in each bed, leaving passages for watering them. The 
cuttings should be watered every third day during hot weather, and 
the field should always be kept in a moist state.” 

About Benares, the sets require, after planting, from four to six 
waterings, until the rains commence, and as many hoeings to loosen 
the surface, which becomes caked after every watering. ‘The moister 
nature of the soil renders these operations generally unnecessary in 
Bengal. 

y ae Mysore the surface of the earth in the hollows 
in which the sets are planted is stirred with a stick as soon as the 
shoots appear, and a little dung is added. Next month the daily 
water is continued, and then the whole field dug over with the hoe, a 
cavity being made round each stool, and a little dung added. In the 
third month water is given every second day; at its close, if the 
canes are luxuriant, the ground is again dug; but if weakly, the 
watering is continued during the fourth month before the digging is 
given. At this time the earth is drawn up about the canes, so as to 
leave the hollows between the rows at right angles with the trenches, 
No more water is given to the plants, but the trenches between the 
beds are kept full for three days. It is then left off for a week, and 
if rain occurs no farther water is requisite; but if the weather is 
dry, water is admitted once a week during the next month. The 
digging is then repeated, and the earth leveled with the hand about 
the stools. 

The stems of each stool are ten to twelve in number, which are 
reduced to five or six, by the most weakly of them being now re- 
moved. The healthy canes are to be tied with one of their own 
leaves, two or three together, to check their spreading; and this 
binding is repeated as required by their increased gro th. 
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In the absence of rain, the trenches are filled with water once a 
fortnight. 

When the Puttaputti is to be kept for a second crop, the dry 
leaves cut off in the crop season are burnt upon the field, and this 
is dug over, the trenches filled with water, and during six weeks the 
plants watered once in every six or eight days (unless rain falls), and 
the digging repeated three times, dung being added at each digging. 
The after-culture is the same as for the first crop. 

In the Upper Provinces, Dr. Tennant says, if moderate showers 
occur after planting, nothing more is done until the shoots from the 
sets have attained a height of two or three inches. The soil imme- 
diately around them is then loosened with a small weeding-iron, 
something like a chisel; but if the season should prove dry, the field 
is occasionally watered; the weeding is also continued, and the soil 
occasionally loosened about the plants. 

In August small trenches are cut through the field, with small in- 
tervals between them, for the purpose of draining off the water, if 
the season is too wet. This is very requisite; for if the canes are 
now supplied with too much moisture, the juices are render watery 
and unprofitable. If the season happens to be dry, the same dikes 
serve to conduct the irrigating water through the field, and to carry 
off what does not soak into the earth in afew hours, Stagnant 
water they consider very injurious to the cane, and that on the drains 
being well-contrived depends in a great measure the future hopes of 
profit. Immediately after the field is trenched, the canes are propped. 
They are now about three feet high, and each set has produced from 
three to six canes, The lower leaves of each are first carefully 
wrapt up around it, so as to cover it completely in every part; a 
small strong bamboo, eight or ten feet long, is then inserted firmly 
in the middle of each stool, and the canes tied to it. This secures 
them in an erect position, and facilitates the circulation of the air. 

Hoeing cannot be repeated too frequently. ‘This is demonstrated 
by the practice of the most successful cultivators. In Zilla, N. 
Mooradabad, in April, about six weeks after planting, the earth on 
each side of the cane-rows is loosened by a sharp-pointed hoe, 
shaped somewhat like a bricklayer’s trowel. This is repeated six 
times before the field is laid out in beds and channels for irrigation. 
There, likewise, if the season is unusually dry, the fields in the low 

*ground are watered in rok | and June. This supposes there are 
either nullahs, or ancient pucka wells, otherwise the canes are allowed 
to take their chance, for the cost of making a well on the uplands is 
from ten to twenty rupees—an expense too heavy for an individual 
cultivator, and not many would dig in partnership, for they would 
fight for the water. 

In the vicinity of Benares, as the canes advance in growth, they 
continue to wrap the leaves as they begin to wither up round the 
advancing stem, and to tie this to the bamboo higher up. If the. 
weather continue wet, the trenches are carefully kept open; and, 
on the other hand, if dry weather occurs, wateris occasionally sup- 
plied. Hoeing isalso performed every five or six weeks. Wrapping 
the leaves around the cane is found to prevent them cracking by the 
heat of the sun, and hinders their throwing out lateral heeneleaae 
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In January and February the canes are ready for cutting. The 
average height of the cane is about nine feet, foliage included, and 
the naked cane from one inch to one inch and a quarter in diameter. 

Near Maduna, the hand-watering is facilitated by cutting a small 
trench down the centre of each bed. The beds are there a cubit 
wide, but only four rows of canes are planted in each, 

It is deserving of notice, that the eastern and north-eastern parts 
of Bengal are more subject to rain at every season of the year, but 
especially in the hot months, than the western ; which accounts for 
the lands being prepared and the plants set so much earlier in Rung- 
pore than in Beerbhoom, This latter country has also a drier soil 
generally ; for this reason, so much is said in the report from thence 
of the necessity of watering. 

The Benares country is also drier than Bengal, therefore more 
waterings are requisite. 

At Malda, “ten or fifteen days after the earth has been removed 
from the roots of the canes and the plants have appeared, the land is 
to be slightly manured, well cleared of weeds, and the earth that 
was removed again laid about the canes; after which, ten or fifteen 
days, it must be well weeded, and again twenty or twenty-five days 
afterward. This mode of cultivation itis necessary to follow until 
the month of Joystee. The land must be plowed and manured 
between the rows of canes in the month of Assaar; after which, 
fifteen or twenty days, the canes are to be tied two or three together 
with the leaves, the earth about them well cleaned, and the earth 
that was plowed up laid about theo rots of the canes something 
raised, In the month of Saubun, twenty or twenty-five days from 
the preceding operation, the canes must be again tied as before, and 
again ten or fifteen days afterward; which done, nine or ten clumps 
are then to be tied together. This care to be taken until the end of 
the month Saubun ; after which,in the month of Bhaddur, they must 
be tied with the cane-leaves as before, and again in Assen, when the 
cultivation is completed.” 

In the Rajahmundry Circar, on the Delta of the Godavery, Dr. 
Roxburgh states, “that nothing more is done after thecane is 
planted, if the weather be moderately showery, till the young shoots 
are some two or three inches high ; the earth is then loosened for a 
few inches round them with a small weeding iron, something like a 
carpenter’s chisel. Should the season prove dry, the field is occa- 
sionally watered from the river, continuing to weed and keep the 
ground loose around the stools, In August, two or three months 
from the time of planting, small trenches are cut through the field 
at short distances, and so contrived as to serve to drain off the water, 
should the season prove too wet for the canes, which is often the 
case, and would render their juices weak and unprofitable. The 
farmer, therefore, never fails to have his field plentifully and judi- 
ciously intersected with drains while the cane is small, and before the 
usual time for the violent rains. Should the season prove too dry, 
these trenches serve to conduct the water from the river the more 
readily through the field, and also to drain off what does rot soak 
into the earth in the course of a few hours ; for they say if water is 
permitted to remain in the field for a greater length of time, the 
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cane would suffer by it, so that they reckon these drains indispensa- 
bly necessary, and upon their being well contrived depends in a great 
measure their future hopes of profit. Immediately after the field is 
trenched, the canes are all propped: this is an operation I do not 
remember to have seen mentioned by any writer on this subject, and 
is probably peculiar to these parts. It is done as follows: 

“The canes are now about three feet high, and generally from 
three to six from each set that has taken root from what we may 
call the stool. The lower leaves of each cane are first carefully 
wrapt up around it, so as to cover it completely in every part; a 
small strong bamboo (or two) eight or ten feet long, is then stuck 
into the earth in the middle of each stool, and the canes thereof tied* 
to it. This secures them in an erect position, and gives the air free 
access round every part. As the canes advance in size, they continue 
wrapping them round with the lower leaves as they begin to wither, 
and to tie them to the prop bamboos higher up; during which time, 
if the weather is wet, they keep the drains open, and if a drought 
prevails they water them occasionally from the river, cleaning and 
loosening the ground every five or six weeks. Tying the leaves so 
carefully round every part of the canes, they say, prevents them from 
cracking or splitting by the heat of the sun, helps to render the juice 
richer, and prevents their branching out round the sides. It is certain 
you never see a branchy cane here.” 

In Dinajpoor, in about a month after planting, “the young plants 
are two or three inches high; the earth is then raised from the 
cuttings by means of a spade, and the dry leaves by which they are 
surrounded are removed. For a day or two they remain exposed to 
the air, and are then manured with ashes and oileake, and covered 
with earth. Weeds must be removed as they spring; and when the 
plants are about a cubit and a half high, the field must be plowed. 
When they have grown a cubit higher, which is between the 13th of 
June and the 14th of July, they are tied together in bundles of three 
or four, by wrapping them round with their own leaves. This is 
done partly to prevent them from being laid down by the wind, and 
partly to prevent them from being eaten by jackals. During the 
next month three or four of these bunches are tied together; and 
about the end of September, when the canes grow rank, they are 
supported by bamboo stakes driven in the ground, They are cut 
between the middle of December and the end of March.” 

If the canes grow too vigorously, developing a superabundance of 
leaves, it is a good practice to remove those which are decayed, that 
the stems may be exposed fully to the sun. In the West Indies, this 
is called trashing the canes. It requires discretion; for in dry soils 
or seasons, or if the leaves are removed before sufficently dead, more 
injury than benefit will be occasioned. 

Harvesting.—The season in which the canes become ripe in various 
districts has already been noticed when considering their cultivation. 
In addition I may state, that in the Rajahmundry Circar, about the 
mouth of the Godavery, Dr. Roxburgh states, “that in January and 
February the canes begin to be ready to cut, which is about nine 
months from the time of planting. This operation is the same as in 
other sugar countries—of course I need not describe it. Their 
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height, when standing on tne fie.d, will be from eight to ten feet 
(foliage included), and the naked cane from an inch to aninch and a 
uarter in diamater.”’ 

In Malda, the canes are cut in January and February. In N. 
Mooradabad, upon the low land, the canes are ripe in October, and 
upon the high lands a month later. The fitness of the cane for 
cutting may be ascertained by making an incision across the cane, 
and observing the internal grain. If it is soft and moist, like a turnip, 
itis not yet ripe; butif the face of the cutis dry, and white particles 
appear, it is fit for harvesting. 

Injuries.—1,. A wet season, either during the very early or in the 
concluding period of the cane’s vegetation, is one of the worst causes 
of injury. In sucha season, the absence of the usual intensity of 
light and heat causes the sap to be very materially deficient in sac- 
charine matter. But on the other hand, 

2. Avery dry season, immediately after the sets are planted, 
though the want of rain may in some degree be supplied by artificial 
means, yet the produce under such circumstances proves but indiffer- 
ent. These inconveniences are of a general nature, and irremedia- 
ble. 

3. Animals.—Not only the incursions of domesticated animals, 
but in some districts of the wild elephant, buffalo, and hog, are fre- 
quent sources of injury. Almost every plantation is liable, also, to 
the attack of the jackal, 

4. White Ants.—The sets of the sugar-cane have to be carefully 
watched, to preserve them from the white ant (Termites fatale), to 
attacks from which they are liable until they have begun to shoot. 
To prevent this injury, the following mixture has been recommended : 


Asafortida (hing), 8 chittacks. 

Mustard-seed cake (sarsuim ki khalli), 8 seers. 
Putrid fish, 4 seers. 

Bruised butch root, 2 seers; or muddur, 2 seers. 


Mix the above together in a large vessel, with water sufficient to 
make them into the thickness of curds ; then steep each slip of cane 
in it for half an hour before planting ; and, lastly, water the lines 
three times previous to setting the cane, by irrigating the water-course 
with water mixed up with bruised butch root, or mudder if the former 
be not procurable.* 

A very effectual mode of destroying the white ant is, by mixing a 
small quantity of arsenic with a few ounces of burned bread, pulver- 
ized flour or oatmeal, moistened with molasses, and placing pieces 
of the dough thus made, each about the size of a turkey’s egg, on a 
flat board, and covered over with a wooden bowl, in several parts of 
the plantation, The ants soon take possession of these, and the 
poison has a continuous effect, for the ants which die are eaten by 
those which succeed them, They are said to be driven froma soil 


* That the above application would be beneficial, is rendered still more worthy of 
credit from the following experience :—In the Dhoon, the white ant is a most formida- 
ble enemy to the sugar planter, owing to the destruction it causes to the sets when first 
planted. Mr. G. H. Smith says, that there is a wood very common there, called by the 
natives Butch, through which, they say, if the irrigating waters are passed in its pro- 
gress to the beds, the white ants are driven away. 
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by frequently hoeing it. They are found to prevail most upon 
newly-broken-up lands, 

In Central India, the penetration of the white ants into the interior 
of the sets, and the consequent destruction of the latter, is prevented 
by dipping each end into buttermilk, asafetida, and powdered mus- 
tard-seed, mixed into a thick compound. 

5. Storms.—Unless they are very violent, Dr. Roxburgh observes, 
‘« they do no great harm, because the canes are propped. However, 
if they are once laid down, which sometimes happens, they become 
branchy and thin, yielding a poor, watery juice.” 

6. The Worm ‘is another evil, which generally visits them every 
few years. A beetle deposits its eggs in the young canes; the 
caterpillars of these remain in the cafe, living on its medullary parts 
till they are ready to be metamorphosed into the chrysalis state, 
Sometimes this evil is so great as to injure a sixth or an eighth part 
of the field ; but, what is worse, the disease is commonly general 
when it happens—few fields escaping.” 

7. The Flowering ‘is the last accident they reckon upon, 
although it scarce deserves the name, for it rarely happens, and 
never but to a very small proportion of some few fields. Those 
canes that fiower have very little juice left, and it is by no means so 
sweet as that of the rest.” 


COTTON. 


The cotton plants belong to the Monadelphia Dodecandria class 
and order of Linneus, and are distinguished in botany by the generic 
name of Gossypium. They may be divided into three groups— 
Ist. The herbaceous ; 2d. The shrubby ; and 3d. The arboraceous, 

1. The herbaceous, is a single species of Gossypium herbaceum 
of Willdenow and Roxburgh, although there are many varieties 
marked by only slight differences in the eye of the botanist, but of 
considerable importance in a commercial point of view, 

This species is biennial; it is very generally cultivated in India, as 
well as in North America, China, and elsewhere, Its height varies 
between six and two feet; leaves palmate, five-lobed, hoary, dark 
green, and brown-veined ; lobes sub-lanceolate ; flowers pale yellow, 
five-petaled; seed-pod or capsule irregularly triangular, ovate, pointed, 
and three-celled: not longer than a filbert, brown when ripe, and 
bursting, exposes a globe of cotton, white or yellowish, in three locks, 
enveloping and adhering strongly to the seeds, which resemble those 
of the grape in form, but are much larger; stipules faleate-lanceo- 
late; leaves of outer calyx dentate. This must not be confounded 
with the Gossypium herbaceum of Pluck. In Hindostan it is known 
by various names; it is karpassee in Sanscrit; rewee in Hindos- 
tanee; kapass in Bengalee; pati-chitoo in Telinga; upum punthee 
and upum pirati in Canara; kootu in Arabic; paratti in Malabar ; 
banga in Central India. 

Dr. Roxburgh thought that the cotton from which the Dacca mus~ 
lins are made was produced from a variety of this species, but later in- 
formation and research certainly raises a legitimate doubt upon the 
point. At all events this species is in general cultivation by the na- 
tives of Hindostan. and the distinguished botanist just named con- 
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cluded that there are three principal varieties—the Dacca, the Berar, 
and the China. 

The Dacca variety differs from the common Gossypium herbaceuin 
iw the following respects : 


Ist. In the plant being more erect, with fewer branches, and the lobes of the 
Jeaves more pointed. 

2d. In the whole plant being tinged of a reddish color, even the petioles, and 
nerves of the leaves, and being less pubescent. 

3d. In having the peduncles which support the flowers longer, and the exterior 
margins of the petals tinged with red. 

4th. In the staple of the cotton being longer, much finer, and softer. 


These are the most obvious points of difference, but whether they 
will prove permanent I cannot at present say. The most intelligent 
people of that country (Dacca) think the great difference lies in the 
spinning, and allow little for the influence of soil, 

Berar cotton I call the second variety; it is in cultivation over the 
Berar country, and is from thence imported into the Circars, or north- 
ern provinces, by Sada, Balawansa, &c., to Yourma-goodum, in the 
Musulipatam district. With this cotton the fine Madras, more pro- 
perly northern Circars, **long-cloth”? is made. It differs from the 
two before-mentioned sorts in the following respects—Ist. In grow- 
ing to a greater size, in being more permanent, or living longer, and 
in having smooth and straight branches; 2d, In having the leaflets 
of the exterior calyx more deeply diviced, and the wool of a finer 
quality than in the first variety. 

China cotton is cultivated in the country whence it derives its 
name, ahd its wool is reckoned 25 per cent. better than that of Surat, 
It differs from the former sorts—Ist, In being much smaller, with but 
very few short weak branches; 2d. In being, so far as my experi- 
ence goes, annual; 3d, In having the leaflets of the exterior calyx 
entire, or nearly so. 

In South Behar there are four varieties of this species cultivated : 
Ist. Rehdhea, the finest is sown about the autumn equinox, and of 
this the Dacca muslins are said to have been made in years gone by, 
but now none is exported thither; 2d. Hewlee, the next best, is 
sown in June; 3d. Jeitowa, is sown at the same period; 4th. Ko- 
kety, is yellowish ; it makes the best fine thread, and is cultivated 
chiefly to the north of Tirhoot. 

‘The Guzerat cotton is the produce of this species. The plants are 
described as differing from the Bourbon perennial species by never 
exceeding two or three feet in height, by producing few branches and 
a smaller number of pods, and by yielding its preduce in six months 
from the time of sowing. 

2. The shrubby cottons are— 

G. vitifolium, of Willdenow and Roxburgh, vine-leaved cotton, 
said by some authorities to be a native of Celebes, South America, 
and the Isle of France ; but Dr, Roxburgh considers its place of na- 
tivity uncertain. In flower and seed the whole year, but not profita- 
ble, because the produce is scanty. Dr. Royle identifies it with G. 
Barbdadense, and thinks that the Sea island cotton is produced from 
a variety of this species. 
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G. hirsutum (Willdenow and Roxburgh), hairy-branched cotton, 
found in the hottest districts of South America, 

G, religiosum, nankeen cotton (Wilidenow and Roxburgh), found 
in Surinam, Hindostan, and elsewhere. Flower, uniformly yellow; 
allied to G, hirsutum, if not merely a variety. Wool, tawny. This 
is occasionally grown in Burmah, and is called wa-nee. 

G. latifolium, broad-leaved cotton, a native of the West Indies, 
and differing but little from G. vitifolium, 

G. Barbadense (Willdenow and Roxburgh) is the kind cultivated 
chiefly in Barbadoes, It is known here as the Bourbon cotton (Rox- 
burgh), and is productive for several years.* 

There are two sorts cultivated in the Isle of Bourbon :—Ist. Black- 
seeded, which is easily separated frorfi the cotton, 2d. White-seeded, 
a whiteness which seems to arise from the ends of the fibres of the 
cotton remaining adhering to, and requiring to be torn from them 
with considerable force, 

G. Peruvianum, a native of Peru. 

G. acuminatum (Roxburgh) is easily distinguished by its superior 
size, and large black seeds adhering firmly to each other, but easily 
separating from the wool; said to bea native of the mountains to the 
north and westof Bengal. Dr. Wallich describes a specimen brought 
from the Nusseerabad, where it seems to be common. He says that 
it is very productive, and that the cotton is readily and completely 
separable, milk-white, long staple; and although that grown in the 
Botanic Garden was harsh and woolly, vet the variety seems improv- 
able by culture, because the specimen trom Nusseerabad was soit 
and silky. 

[t appears to me that this variety is specifically the same as the 
Brazil or kidney cotton-tree recommended to notice by Mr. Rundell 
in 1819. Hedescribes it as growing to the height of ten or twelve 
feet; it produces at least six hundred large pods, each containing 
from six to ten conglomerated seeds, enveloped in very fine and val- 
uable wool, It thrives well on the margin of water; lasts about 
seven years; requires pruning occasionally of its dead branches, 
&e.; and, during very hot weather, should be watered at least twice 
a week. An acre will contain about five hundred trees. Two hun- 
dred and thirty pods usually weigh one pound, and yield frem four 
to five ounces of clean cotton. 

If this be the Pernambuco cotton-tree (and that town is, we know, 
in Brazil), it has an additional claim to attention for cultivation in 
the interior districts of Hindostan, inasmuch as it is found to improve 
in quality the farther it recedes from the sea. 

Plants of this species differ from the herbaceous not only in stat- 
ure, but in the form and size of their pods, which are oval and larger. 
In addition to these distinctions they are longer-lived, for, although 
in the most temperate climates, capable of growing cotton, they fre- 
quently become annuals, yet in the most torrid localities they are 
perennial; while in the West Indies they are either biennial or tri- 


ennial; and in Egypt, &c., live for six or even ten years. 


* Mr. Hughes, who has cultivated successfully the Bourbon cotton near Tinivelly, 
says the plant will last a great number of vears without falling off in productiveness, 


if properly managed 
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The Persian coiton-shrub on the sea-coast lives for twenty or 
thirty years, but in the interior it is cultivated as an annual. 

The influence of climate and soil upon the plant is evinced in ano- 
ther phenomenon, for Mr. Tucker shows that the color of the seed 
varies with the soil and situation where the plant is grown. The 
Sea island cotton has black seeds, but if taken to the back or upland 
districts the seeds become green, and the staple of the cotton under- 
goes a great change. 

G. obtusifolium (Roxburgh), a native of Ceylon, producing a 
small quantity of ash-colored wool; not cultivated. 

G. micranthium (Cavanelles.)—This was raised in the Paris Gar- 
den from seed produced in Persia. 

3. ‘The Arboraceous cotton-plant, Gossypium arboreum (Willde- 
now and Roxburgh), grows toa height varying between twelve and 
twenty feet. Itis indigenous to Hindostan, China, Egypt, and some parts 
of America and Africa, Dr, Roxburgh says it is not cultivated for 
its wool, but Dr. Royle states that some produced by this species at 
Sahanapore was pronounced by a competent judge to be of the best 
description, as both fabric and staple were good. It appears worthy, 
he adds, of being the subject of farther trials, particularly to ascer- 
tain its productiveness ; for of the fineness and silky nature of its 
staple there can be no doubt, as it is employed by the natives for 
making the finest muslins only. It was cultivated like the common 
Indian cotton, and gave its produce, in the first year, during October 
and November, and a second crop in February. 

To ascertain which of the species are best suited to the various 
soils and climates, is a most important consideration for those inter- 
ested in the introduction of this source of wealth into India, because, 
however judicious the culture, yet, if it be expended upon a species 
nme | unsuited to the climate, it is labor and time uselessly 
bestowed. My own inquiries lead me to the conclusion that the 
Gossypium acuminatum is in every respect worthy of more attention 
than it has yet received. It has the advantage of being indigenous, 
and, therefore, not liable to the changes and difficulties unavoidably 
incident to acclimating exotics. It most delights in inland localities, 
and is consequently capable of more extensive cultivation than those 
species which affect maritime situations, and being a perennial, its 
culture is attended with very much less expense. To these highly 
important qualities are to be added those of being far more produc- 
tive than the sorts usually cultivated, and of producing, in the most 
suitable soils and climate of India, a cotton, long, fine, andsilky. I 
have my suspicions that it will be identified with the perennial 
species noticed lately at Dacca. 

The result of the experiments on the Agricultural Society’s farm 
at Akra warranted the committee of management in reporting very 
strongly in favor of cultivating in India the Upland Georgia variety. 
This opinion is sustained by subsequent experiments in various 
other districts, and there can be no doubt, experience shows, that 
every effort ought to be made to introduce it generally. There are 
some districts, however, as the sea-coast and its vicinity, where this 
variety would not flourish; and in these it is most desirable to try 
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that kind so generally and so advantageously known as the Georgia 
Sea island cotton. 

In mentioning this very superior variety as suitable to maritime 
districts, I by no means intend to express an opinion that it must be 
confined to such localities; for although it delights and requires to 
have common salt within reach of its roots, yet this might be sup- 
plied by adding that saline manure to soils situated far from the sea. 
This is no mere theoretical notion, for I have seen strictly maritime 
plants grown a hundred miles inland by supplying them judiciously 
with salt, and among the number I would particularize one of the 
most intractable, the rock samphire (Crithmum maritimum). 

The kinds which it has been endeavored to introduce here are :— 
Sea island cotton, Barbadoes cotton, Brazil cotton, Bourbon cotton 
(both black and green seeded), and China cotton, To this list may 
be added a variety called “* the vine cotton,” a very superior kind, 
from Jamaica, the extraordinary fault of which was its having a sta- 
ple too long. The seeds were distributed to Captain Jenkins at 
Gowhatty, and to a gentleman going to Mirzapore, but with what 
result does not appear. 

Mr. Piddington has ingeniously suggested that new varieties could 
be raised by cross impregnation, as was successfully practised with 
the pea by the late Mr. Knight. This might, doubtless, be done in 
some instances, and is worthy of attention, because, although the 
kinds at present known are sufficiently excellent if correctly culti- 
vated, yet they are not so perfect as to prohibit the hope of improve- 
ment. 

Much, observes Dr. Royle, may be effected by introducing into 
India the different species and varieties which are already success- 
fully cultivated in other countries ; and here let us not restrict our- 
selves to too small a number of varieties, because they happen to be 
those which at present produce the best kinds of cotton. Not con- 
tented in America with possessing already the best kinds, they have 
tried those of other countries to ascertain if there are any among 
them suited to the peculiarities of their country and climate. 

Districts best suited for Cotton.—As some one of the several spe- 
cies of cotton plants may be found in every district of Hindostan, 
from Cape Comorin to the Himalayan mountains, it is not an untena- 
ble position to assume that no portion of the globe, of similar extent, 
is capable of yielding so large a quantity of this peculiar produce. 
Indeed, from the earliest ages, cotton has been mentioned as the spe- 
cial production of India. 

Now it is a fact in the history of vegetables, to which I remember 
no exceptions, that where the wild stock flourishes naturally, there 
the improved varieties succeed best. Examples occur in the English 
apples and the French pears ; for in no country does the crab abound 
more than in England, nor the wild pear than in France, The 
inference I would draw from this observation is, that Hindostan 
ought eminently to excel in the production of cotton, and the com- 
paratively limited experience we have yet had of the results of 
applying superior knowledge and superior capital to this object, 
encourages rather than represses the opinion. 

That no part of India has a climate unsuited to the production of 
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superior cotton is demonstrated by the fact that the best samples are 
produced in Guzerat, at the porth-western extremity ; in Behar, the 
very centre ; and at Tinivelly, on the most southern point, 

It appears to me that it is the generally dry silicious nature of the 
soil of Guzerat, as much as the dryness of its climate, that is so 
extremely favorable to the growth of the cotton plant, It flourishes 
there even in the most sterile districts, though necessarily not so lux- 
uriantly as in the more fertile soils. 

The same observation applies to the neighboring province of Surat, 
where good cotton is produced ; but the best in that part of India is 
grown in the districts of Jambooseer and Ahmood, and, indeed, 
throughout the Broach Pergunnah. This is stated, by a government 
report, to be very superior to the Nagpore or any other cotton grown 
on the eastern side of India. 

Mr. Owen Potter, who was extensively employed in shipping cot 
ton from the above districts in 1837, stated some very interesting 
relative facts in a paper which he submitted to the Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He says that “ the chief cotton ports are Surat, 
Baroche, Tankaria Bunder, Gogo, and Bownugger.”’ All these ports 
are within a short distance of each other. The extent of cotton cul- 
tivation in their vicinity is very great, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing statement of exports: 








1836, 1837. 
PO, IG 65 tis thcbk cio i sen hed ces 42.000 bales....20,000 bales. 
ee ee 20,000 bales .... 12,000 bales. 
OF EEE obs 608 ones obés $060 4005 oni 25,000 bales....15,000 bales. 
“« Gogo and Bownugger, including the 
a eee 60,000 bales ....45,000 bales. 
NL 50 ~1nend ome snihs sabe e400 .. 147,000 bales ....29,000 bales. 


Each bale weighing about 400 lbs. 


Nearly the whole of the cotton here mentioned grows within forty 
miles of the port at which it is shipped. 

At Omrawutte cotton is grown at the rate of two pounds for two 
pence, in moderately favorable seasons; and did good roads exist, 
this article could be delivered at Bombay at a handsome remunerat- 
ing price. It is now carried on the backs of bullocks, and the extra 
cost thus incurred amounts to a penny a lb. more, This cotton is 
but little inferior to that grown in Guzerat, which is looked upon as 
the garden of the western side of India, 

In the Deccan the production of superior cotton is not confined to 
the vicinity of Nagpore, for it can be obtained abundantly much far- 
ther to the north, at Calpee, as well as in the districts of Currah, 
Carah, and Etawah. 

Cotton produced in the southern extremity of the Peninsula at 
Tinivelly and Coimbetore, has been highly approved in the English 
market. 

At Tinivelly, where Mr. Hughes has been long engaged in the 
cultivation of the Bourbon cotton, that gentleman considers the vicin- 
ity of the sea, or situations to which the influence of the sea air ex- 
tends, are on every account to be preferred. A dry soil, and a dry 
atmosphere, from March to May, and from July to September, seem 
almost essential to the good quality of the wool, as well as to the 
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productiveness of the plant. The freest circulation of air and of 
light winds, are of the greatest benefit to a perfect culture. 

On the other hand Mr, Heath, a gentleman also experienced in 
the cultivation of the same description of cotton, states that his ex- 
perience differs from that of Mr. Hughes with respect to the influence 
of vicinity to the sea ; for he found the cotton come to perfection at 
the distance of one hundred and fifty miles from its shore. 

I quote these results of experience as evidence that in India local 
climate is not particularly influential upon the cotton plant. All dis- 
tricts are suitable, but of course this circumstance has no reference 
to the importance of a free circulation of air and the penetration of 
light among the plants. 

In Burmah, cotton is cultivated very extensively, chiefly for the 
China market, though the accounts are too discrepant (varying from 
7,000,000 to 37,000,000) to allow of a satisfactory estimate being 
given of the annual amount. The greatest quantity is produced in 
the neighborhoods of Ava and Prome ; but that produced at Bauksk 
and that in the Mataban province (known as Tennasserim cotton), 
appears to have the longest staple. 

It was even supposed that cotton was conveyed from Burmah to 
Dacca, to be employed there in the manufacture of its muslins ; but 
this supposition, unsustained even by probability, is contradicted by 
the Dacca custom-house returns, which show that scarcely more than 
twenty maunds were imported during the four years, 1828-31. 

Soil and situation.—To arrive at a just conclusion as to the soil 
and situation best suited for the growth of superior cotton in Hin- 
dostan, it is most important to ascertain accurately the nature of those 
which have been practically found the most favorable in Georgia and 
elsewhere. This point being satisfactorily settled, and due consid- 
eration had as to the object to be obtained by the cultivation, viz.: 
the full development of the parts of fructification, we shall be able, 
with considerable probability of success, to point out those localities 
which will be found most productive in the different districts and 
elevations of India. 

Of the nature of the soils where the best cotton is grown, we have 
information from Mr, Piddington, He describes a specimen of one 
of the best of the Georgia Sea island cotton soils, as appearing ‘like 
a mixture of find dark grey sand and charcoal dust, with fragments 
of shells, wood, twigs, leaves, and even the shells of cotton seeds, 
the wood being in all states, from dry to charred, as if the rubbish 
of the cotton bushes had been burnt on the spot. Upon sifting nine 
ounces of the soil, taken fairly from the specimen seni, through 
muslin, it was found that eight ounces of it was fine sand, mixed 
with dark charcoal-looking dust; and the remaining ounce coarse 
sand, with a few fragments of sandstone in thin horizontal layers, 
shells in fragments, with wood and vegetable rubbish as described 
above, 

The wood and twigs were evidently the remains of cotton plants, 
and suggest that the specimen was taken from the surface. The 
nature of the subsoil on which it rests was not, unfortunately, made 
known, The black particles are certainly carbonaceous, and Mr. 
Piddington states reasons to justify his suspicions that they are fine- 
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ly-divided lignite. The fragments of shells were not sufficiently 
abundant to entitle the soil to be considered calcarious, but their 
slow decomposition would furnish a supply for centuries. 

The following exhibits in a tabular form the result of experiments 
upon several specimens of American and India cotton soils : 
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The guarded conclusions which are drawn by Mr. Piddington from 
these researches, are—Ist. That the abundance and fineness of good 
cotton depends on the quantity of carbon in the soil, and the solu- 
bility of that carbon, 2d, That the next best soil is one containing 
carbonate of lime. 3d. That the soil should not be too tenacious, 
‘*I have had repeated experience of this,’’ he adds, ‘in Bengal ;,and 
on the Bombay side of India I observed, some time ago, that a Parsee 
gentleman, Furdonjee Cowasjee, had partly failed, or experienced 
much loss, in some experiments in cotton, in consequence of the 
elayey nature of the soil, which retained too much moisture. In the 
West Indies, the years of drought are far the most favorable to the 
cotton crops, and the Singapore soils are instances of cotton growing 
in what might be called pure sand with vegetable matter ; but we 
must probably make allowances in these instances for the vicinity of 
the sea.”’ 4th. That it is preferable for the sand to be in coarse 
particles, 

These conclusions, in all of which I cordially agree, sustained as 
they are by inquiries which I have made, and by a host of cgncord- 
ant testimonies that have been published, concur in establishing one 
fact beyond controversy, viz., that superior cotton requires a light, 
porous soil for its production ; and resting on a subsoil, permitting 
the easy escape of superfluous moisture. 

Thus, writing from Tinivelly, Mr. Hughes states “that the red 
and brown loams, or indeed any silicious or calearious soil, fertile 
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in a moderate degree, is the most suitable and fruitful. That no 
very rich, heavy, retentive, stiff soils, should ever bé selected, for 
though the plants are luxurious, yet they have as much and more 
tendency to produce redundance of wood and leaf than of fruit buds, 
besides harboring insects. What is commonly known in many parts 
of India, under the denomination of black cotton soil, Mr. H. states, 
is to be entirely avoided, 

Erom Persia we have similar information; for there, we learn, 
that cotton is chiefly cultivated on a silicious soil, containing shells, 
and consequently well supplied with calcarious matter, Again, Cxn- 
tain Robertson reported to the Bombay government that the Bour- 
bon cotton succeeded very well in the eastern parts of Broach, in the 
light sandy soils, as recommended by the cultivators of the Isle of 
Bourbon. 

The Agri-Horticultural Society of Bengalore reports that the light 
brown soil of moderate depth and rather sandy (so prevalent in 
Mysore) seems to be the soil that suits the Upland Georgia and New 
Orleans : but the Sea island thrives in moist ground that is well 
drained. Captain Basil Hall says that for cultivating the New Or- 
leans cotton, a soil, rich, light, and dry is to be preferred ; but that 
it is generally thought new land does not produce a cotton so fine 
in quality as it does after bearing one or two crops of grain. 

Mr. Ewart, speaking of his experience in the cultivation at Guzerat 
of Bourbon cotton, or a variety nearly akin to it, says, “it requires a 
dry sandy soil, and no irrigation: water or manure sends it all to 
leaves and branches.” 

The failure of the experiments made at the Akra farm by the Agri- 
Horticultural Society is also a forcible illustration of the unfitness of 
an over fertile, tenacious soil for the production of cotton. The 
Committee of the Society, reporting upon the failure, observe, “ that 
it establishes the fact that the cotton of America will not flourish on 
a rich and moist soil, while its natural basis is for the most part 
composed of three-fourths of sand, and one-fourth of clay.”” This 
was evidenced “ by the rapidity and luxuriance of vegetation, in the 
production of abundance of wood, leaf, and flower, but little produce.”’ 

These results of experience and observation point out that soils con- 
stituted almost entirely of the least retentive of all constituents, silex, 
carbonate of lime (chalk), and oxide of iron, are best suited to the growth 
of cotton—in other words, that the soil cannot be too light, whether it 
is upland or lowland, maritime or inland, ‘Thisrule applies, I think, to 
all except the indigenous varieties of the G. herbaceum, which are 
most productive on soils much more fertile and tenacious than are 
suited to the superior kinds from Bourbon, Georgia, and elsewhere. 
This opinion is confirmed by the statements of Mr. Heath, who says, 
‘‘that in the Madras territories two species or varieties of cotton 
plant are cultivated, and these require very different soils; one is an- 
nual (oopum punthee, G. herbaceum ?), and the other perennial (ma- 
dam punthee). ‘The first succeeds only in the ‘black cotton soil,’ 
formed apparently from the decomposition of trap rocks; but the 
second only in a very light soil, formed from the disintegration of 
granitic rocks, especially when mixed with kuzkur or calcarious 
tufa,”’ 
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Mr. Heath made his experiments on the Bourbon cotton in the lat- 
ter kind of soil, which is more abundant than any other in the dis- 
tricts on the Coromandel coast, south of Madras; and he entertains 
no doubt that the Bourbon cotton plant might be successfully culti- 
vated wherever this kind of soil occurs. In introducing this cultiva- 
tion, he had to encounter the usual difficulties consequent on the 
introduction of any novelty in agriculture; but these gave way to 
perseverance, At the end of four years, Mr. H. had the satisfacgion 
of seeing the experiment completely successful, as in the seasons of 
1823-4, he procured from the district of Coimbatore five hpndred 
bales of clean Bourbon cotton, of three hundred pounds each, and 
the natives were at that time well satisfied that the cultivation of this 
was more profitable to them than that of the common cotton of the 
country. 

That light soils should be best suited for the production of cotton 
superior both in quantity and quality, is precisely what our know- 
ledge of vegetable physiology would have suggested. There is an 
zxiom in that science to which I know of no exception ; that what- 
ever tends to promote the production of super-luxuriant foliage, and 
an enlargement of roots, proportionately diminishes the amount and 
perfection of the parts of fructification. A familiar example is afford- 
ed in England by the potato, Its varieties producing early tubers, 
are characterized by having little foliage, and no blossom; but if the 
tubers are removed as fast as they are formed, the foliage becomes 
more abundant, and they blossom as freely as the later varieties, 

A soil abounding in moisture promotes the development of leaves 
and roots, not only by the superfluity of water, but by presenting to 
the roots the food of the plant rapidly and more abundantly than is 
done in a drier soil. To explain this, it need only be remarked that 
the roots of a plant are only capable of imbibing its nourishment af- 
forded by the soil when it is in a state of solution. The roots of a 
plant in a light, dry soil, are wide-spreading and minutely fibrous ; 
in a wet, tenacious soil they become more massive and fleshy, as do 
those of a hyacinth grown in water, which suggests that the food of 
the cotton plant obtained from the soil, should be presented to it very 
gradually, and never in super-abundance. 

This leads to another important consideration :-— 

Manures.—The facts just stated indicate that rapidly decomposing 
animal or vegetable remains, if applied in considerable quantities, or 
even in small quantities, if not well mixed and dispersed through the 
soil, must be injurious to the crop. On the other hand, if the soil is 
poor or exhausted, a small quantity of such fertilizing matters may 
be applied advantageously. In such soils the American cultivators 
sprinkle a little well-decayed stable compost along the trench where 
the seed is to be sown. 

The best of*all fertilizers for cotton will be doubtless found to be 
peat, saw-dust, or other woody matters that decay slowly. The na- 
tives consider that wood ashes are excellent for the purpose, and the 
opinion is evidently founded on truth, for the carbonaceous matter 
remaining in them after combustion, is in a state to become slowly 
available to the plants. 

Of animal matters, the only one that could be applied with a pros- 
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pect of success, is bones, crushed to finespowder, and sown broad- 
cast in very small quantities. 

Mr. Piddington recommends lignite (fossil wood) week, farmyard 
manure, wood ashes, decayed leave es, mud from old ditches, oil-cake, 
the cotton seed of the preceding crop, pressed or fomented to prevent 
germination, and charcoal of all kinds, ‘* excepting perhaps the ashes 
of soondry and other woods near the sea, which may contain too 
much muriate or carbonate of soda.”” Why this exception is made I 
cannot understand, because, of all the saline manures, the two just 
named have been found in Europe the most beneficial, if judiciously 
employed. } 

So far indeed from agreeing with Mr. Piddington in deprecating 
the use of common salt (muriate of soda or chloride of sodium) as a 
manure for the cotton plant, I believe it will be found to be one of 
the most useful that can be employed in its cultivation, and 1 would 
most earnestly urge upon every cultivator to give it a fair and careful 
trial. . 

I have seen common salt employed too generally and successfully 
in England, to come to any hasty conclusion that there is a single 
crop in India which is incapable of being benefited by its application, 
Let it be remembered that this manure destroys predatory vermin, 
abstracts moisture from the atmosphere, thus tending to keep the 
soil regularly moist; promotes the decay of stubborn vegetable re- 
mains in the soil, being antiseptic only when present in large quan- 
tities, and that it acts as a gentle stimulant to the plant, promoting its 
health. 

I am not driven to advocate the employment of common salt as a 
manure for the cotton crop upon conclusions drawn from these gen- 
eral principles alone, for we have direct and satisfactory testimony 
upon the subject. 

Mr. Bolingbroke says that in Demarara the British settlers found 
that the cotton plantations succeeded better on the sea-coast than 
on the banks of the river, a superiority which he attributed to its 
containing more common salt, This opinion that salt promotes the 
growth of the cotton plant is also expressed in the third report of the 
African Institution, it being stated positively that the saline air of the 
sea-shore, though generally destructive to the coffee plant, is favora- 
ble to the cotton, 

Mr. Bernard Metcalf, remarking upon the cottons of India, observes, 
**that the Georgia, Sea island, Surinam, and Demerara cotton plants 
are all grown on the border of the sea, and the prime qualities only 
so far inland as the influence of the sea air and tide waters extend.”’ 

This fondness of the cotton plant for maritime places has been 
observed also in other parts of the world, for Mr. Bruce, who resided 
many years in Persia, states, that the cotton was always fine in pro- 
portion as it was grown nearer to the sea. 

It might be objected, that the benefit the cotton-plant derives from 
the vicinity of the sea arises possibly from some other cause than the 
saline matter thence obtained, but such surmise is rebutted by the 
results of direct experiments. 

A report, publis:eu in 1827, by the Hon. Mr. Seabrooke, Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the Agricultural Society of St. John’s, South 
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Carolina, seems to put beyond dispute the importance, not to say the 
absolute necessity, of using common salt as a manure, if a superior 
stapled cotton is desired. His researches were especially directed to 
ascertain the cause of the fineness of the Sea island cotton, and the 
conclusion to which these researches led him was, that salt mud, the 
almost sole manure used by the best planters, was a principal cause 
of the superiority, ‘This manure,’? observes Mr. Seabrooke, ‘is 
known to impart a healthful action to the cotton-plant, inducing it 
rapidly to mature its produce, and giving it a staple at once strong 
and silky.’ One of his relatives, by steadfastly adhering to the 
application of soft mud, literally converted a barren waste to a soil 
as fruitful as any of which Edisto island can boast. 

Capt. B. Bailey, a member of the before-named Agricultural Soci- . 
ety, demonstrated that one bushel of salt, added to sixty bushels of 
compost, and spread upon the soil of a cotton plantation, improves 
most decidedly the quantum and quality of the crop. 

This testimony, sustaining the legitimate conclusions deducible 
from scientific considerations, must justify my urging the importance 
of attending to the merits, and testing carefully the effects, of one 
of the cheapest of manures—cheap, from the small quantity required 
to a biggah; for I believe that half a maund will be found sufficient, 
and the most beneficial time for applying it (by hand broad-cast), 
just before sowing the seed, 

Let its value be tested fairly; part of the plantation being salted, 
and part left untreated. Let the produce of an equal number of 
shrubs on each be brought separately to the scale and to the mer- 
chant, and let these decide the question. Let no one be deceived by 
that suggestion of idleness, “I can see no difference ;” for I would 
impress upon all the result of my own experience, and that of a 
hundred others, that common salt promotes the development f the 
parts of fructification, and rarely or never increases the lururi- 
ance of the plant. These are precisely the contingencies desirable to 
be obtained for the cotton shrub; and I would conclude this head of 
my subject by suggesting as probable, that the use of salt as a manure 
will enable the Sea island cotton to be cultivated in inland districts, 

It is said that gypsum (sulphate of lime) may be used with success 
as a manure to cotton-lands, not near the sea. Lands so situated 
usually contain a minute proportion of this earthy salt. It perhaps, 
therefore, acts beneficially by entering into the constitution of the 
plant, as it does into that of clover and lucerne; crops, which have 
been ascertained in England never to succeed well on soils in which 
this salt could not be detected. 

Preparation of soil before sowing.—No ground should be crop- 
ped with two successive growths of cotton, as the produce of the 
second is always inferior to the first, both in quantity and quality. 
This rule applies whether the plants remain in production only one 
or more seasons. Following and cropping alternately is recom- 
mended by some planters; but this is certainly an unnecessarily 
losing system, for if an intermediate crop of any kind is grown, espe- 
cially if manure is given, and a strictly clean husbandry followed, 
the succeeding crop of cotton has never been known to be injured ; 
but, on the contrary, rather improved. 
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In the south-western parts of Mysore they cultivate cotton in suc- 
cession to millet. As soon as the millet is harvested, about the 
autumnal equinox, they immediately plow the field, and endeavor to 
cleanse it more effectually by hoeing it twice with the cuntay, or 
bullock hoe. Manure is then put upon the field, which, after the first 
rain, is again plowed, 

In Bundeleund, land which has borne a winter crop is usually 
selected for cotton the following year, and the seed appears to be 
sown upon it without even the previous preparation of plowing. 

In other parts of India, although this previous preparation is not 
quite so neglected, yet in no district is it sufficiently attended to. 
The cotton-plant roots deep, and never succeeds in any soil not per- 
mitting the ready extension of its radicle fibres, This circumstance 
decides the importance of having it brought to a deep and fine tilth 
before the seed is sown. A Bombay government report of 1811 
states, that in Georgia and Carolina incessant labor is bestowed in 
plowing, harrowing, trenching, and hoeing the cotton-fields, 

This is confirmed by Capt. Basil Hall, from actual observation in 
Georgia. ‘*The preparation of cotton-land,” to use his own words, 
‘‘requires most particular attention; it must be repeatedly plowed, 
and frequently harrowed, say twice or thrice, until it is fully pul- 
verized,”’ 

The committee, in reporting on the experiments made at the Akra 
farm, are very particular in enforcing this preliminary cultivation. 
The success, they say, of a good crop will depend upon the land 
being dug to a sufficient depth; if less than eighteen inches, the 
tap-root, which is exceedingly delicate, and extending nearly that 
length, becomes obstructed, and the growth of the plant is checked, 

Choice of Seed.—The employment of seed, possessing its full 
vegetative power, is a consideration of primary importance, whatever 
may be the crop under cultivation; but where the seeds are of an 
oleaginous nature, as is the case with those of cotton,* even extra 
caution is required, on account of the facility with which their ger- 
minating power is injured and destroyed. 

Upon this point there are many particulars requiring attention, 
The seed ought to be selected from the most perfect early stalks, 
produced on the best soil. Mr. Seabrooke adds, “that frequent 
change of soil and situation is indispensable to sustain the quality of 
the cotton produced by any particular kind of seed; and employing 
mixed and bad seed is the origin of the indifferent quality of the pro- 
duce of many countries. That which is intended for sowing should 
be known to be new, and ought to be well cleaned previously to 
sowing. At Surat, this is effected by rubbing it over a kind of sieve, 
called a cott, the bottom of‘which is made of close and tightly-strung 
coir. The refuse cotton, and a great many of the light seeds, are left 
upon the coir, and the good seed falls through. But it is best, in 
order to secure the cunplahaees of none but perfect heavy seeds, to 
put the whole into water just previously to sowing, and reject those 
which float upon the surface.”’t 


* In Burmah, they are burnt in the open air to give light at festivals. 
+ Seabrooke's' Rep., in 1827, on Sea Island Co!ton—We are told that in Burmah they 
always wash: the seed well before it is sown, which must be for the same purpose. 
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The quantity of seed employed. per biggah varies considerably. In 
Surat, 5 seers are sown upon a biggah; in Poorneah, 10 seers on a 
biggah, equal to 3,600 square yards; in the Dooab. 5 seers on a big- 
gah, containing 2,800 square yards, Pierce Butler, Esq., a successful 
cultivator in the Georgian Island, St. Simon’s, says ‘that a bushel 
of seed is required for an acre.” é 

No particular quantity need, however, be assigned, because, if the 
best mode of sowing is adopted, drills will be made at eight feet apart 
throughout the field, and the seed inserted in them at three inches 
distance. 

Time of Sowing.—The committee, who reported upon the causes 
of the failure of the Akra farm, included among them “ positive 
ignorance of the proper season for sowing ;’’ and, as a more fatal 
mistake cannot occur than that of performing this operation at a 
wrong period of the year, it may be well to accord those months 
which have been selected by the most skilful cultivators. 

Mr. Hughes, already mentioned as a grower of Bourbon cotton, at 
Tinivelly, says, *‘ that there, if the seed can be got into the ground 
in September, the young plant may be able to resist the continued 
wet of a heavy monsoon ; but little is gained by sowing in October, 
November, and December, unless the land is very high, dry, and free 
from weeds, The clear interval of these months, especially early in 
October, answers well for transplanting, and the first week of January 
very well, in general, both for sowing and transplanting.” 

Mr. Gilder, who has also cultivated the Bourbon cotton success- 
fully, at Guzerat, sowed at the end of July, after the heavy rains had 
ceased, 

In America, Captain Hall says, ‘The sowing is performed from 
the beginning of April to the 10th of May.” 

In Central India, Baboo Radhakant Deb relates that the sowing is 
performed “during the month Assar (from mid-June to mid-July), 
or when the sun enters the sign of Gemini.” 

In the Dooab and Bundeleund, Mr. Vincent says, ‘* The seed is 
committed to the ground immediately after the first heavy showers at 
the end of June, or beginning of July. 

In Burmah the seed is sown in the beginning of the rains in April 
or May. 

In the vicinity of Dacca the sowing is performed in October and 
November, 

In the district of Poorneah the seed-time is March and April. 

The object to be kept in view is to have the blossoming and har- 
vest-time during the dry season, because heavy rains at such periods 
of the plant’s growth are fatal, both to the quantity and quality of the 
production. 

Sowing.—The best mode of arranging the land for the growth of 


Seed intended for exportation, it may here be remarked, with the intent that it shall 
retain its vegetating power when it arrives at its destination, should not be at all sepa- 
rated from the cotton. Such separation invariably occasions a loss of the power to 
germinate during along voyage. To preserve it, it should remain enveloped in the 
cotton we'l dried, and be packed tightly in tin cases, soldered to exclude the air. If 
casks are employed, it should be kept in a dry situation upon the gun-deck of the ves- 
se in whatever manner packed, it must never be subjected to the heat of the ship's 
rold. 
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the cotton-plant is by dividing,it into flat beds at Jeast four feet wide, 
for the smaller*kinds separated from each other “by alleys about 
eighteen inches broad. ,The seed being sown in a single row down 
the centre of each bed affords a space of five and a half feet between 
each two rows, 

For the larger kinds, as the G. acuminatum, the Bourbon, &c., 
the beds should be seven feet wide. Mr. Hughes, so often before 
mentioned, says that the rows ought to be eight feet apart, and the 
plants thinned in the rows to the same distance. The facility for 
plowing and hoeing is so great, besides the great advantage of a free 
circulation of air, that Mr. H. particularly insists on this method, 
especially as he knows that too close planting is a common mistake. 

In Mysore the rows are made two feet apart, and even in some 
districts of America the intervals are only three or four feet apart; 
but if there be any increase of quantity obtained by this crowded cul- 
ture, it is certainly at the expense of quality; and loss is insured by 
the unnecessary exhaustion of the soil by superfluous plants, and the 
operations of hoeing, &c., are extremely retarded. 

The best mode of sowing is by opening a drill down the centre of 
each bed by means of a hoe, which insures that the seed shall be 
buried at a regular, and not too great adepth. The depth should® 
not be more than one inch or one inch and a half. 

The seed may be strewed by hand along the drills, about three 
inches apart, and the earth immediately drawn over it by tne hoe, 
In Mysore, they use a thorny bush for the purpose. 

In some parts of America, they open a row of holes with the hoe 
about a foot apart, sprinkling a handful of seed in each; and in Bur- 
mah they adopt the still more slovenly mode of sowing broad-cast, 

Preparation of the Seed.—I have already noticed that, in Bur- 
mah, the seed is washed before it is sown; but as 1 am not aware 
that the cotton plant is liable to the attack of any parasitical plant, I 
do not see that this operation can be of any benefit beyond removing 
the seeds which are light and imperfect. 

In Central India they wet the seed, and then roll it in powdered 
cow-dung, waiting until the seed is nearly dry before they commit it 
to the ground, 

About Dacca they merely wet the seed for a few minutes before it 
is sown; but in Bengal they frequently do not sow it until, by keep- 
ing it moist, it begins to germinate. 

Dr. Anderson tried all these modes, as well as the mixing of vari- 
ous composts with the seed, but could not perceive that there was 
any difference in the size or strength of the young plants. 

Mixing Crops.—Mr. Gilder, who made some successful experi- 
ments in cultivating Bourbon cotton in Guzerat, during the year 
1816, grew with it bejarce, sown in drills as usual, at the same time. 
Indian corn is similarly mixed with the cotton crop in the Isle of 
Bourbon, being held to shelter the tender plants from the sun. Mr. 
Gilder found the bejaree to answer the same purpose ; and he says 
it ought to pay.the expense of rent and cultivation the first season, 
during which the cotton plants yield nothing. 

In Burmah they sow brinjalls and other culinary vegetables with 
the cotton; and in Bundelcund, either urbur, tillil, or motee, are 
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similarly mixed, with it. Indeed, it@imay be considered as the gen- 
eral practice, but this univessality is no justification ; and, after some 
years’ experience in cultivatifig plants, lL have never yet found two 
crops which could be grown together ‘without one interfering with 
the operations that might be usefully performed to the other, or being 
in some other way prejudicial. In India, neither land nor labor are 
so dear as to render it desirable in an economical point of view. 
The plea of sheltering the cotton plants will be found invalid, for 
the shelter has a more than equivalent drawback by rendering the 
plants weak and spindled, 

After-culture.—The after-culture consists chiefly in hoeing and 
stirring the soil, not only for the purpose of extirpating the weeds, 
but to pulverize the surface, so as to facilitate the penetration of the 
air, and the absorption from it of moisture by the soil. This is par- 
ticularly beneficial in the dryest periods of the year, when, as is not 
generally known, the atmosphere is saturated with moisture. 

The seedlings make their appearance in three or four days after 
the seed has been sown, and in two or three more develop two leaves. 
The thinning and weeding may then at once be commenced, this 
being at first carefully done by hand, for the young plants are very 
tender and easily injured. Mr. Butler, who has been more than 
once mentioned as a distinguished cultivator in the Island of St. 
Simon’s, Georgia, recommends that the hoeing should be repeated 
at least once every twelve days until the plants flower, or even until 
they pod, if the ground is foul, 

At such hoeing the thinning must be also attended toywhich 
must be done moderately until-the third hoeing ; the plants will thea 
be out of danger from the worms, and large enough to bear drought. 

In Mysore Dr. Buchanan found that the native cultivators per- 
formed the hoeing even still more frequently, drawing the cuntay or 
bullock-hoe between the rows once in every eight days, until the 
cotton is ripe. 

The thinning should keep pace with the growth of the plants, and 
when they have attained the height of three feet they should be 
finally thinned to eight feet apart, or whatever less distance may be 
determined, but the greater the interval the better. 

Suckers thrown up about the root must be removed as formed. 

Pruning is advisable, if done with judgment, 

Mr. Butler says that the Sea island cotton requires not only the 
suckers to be removed, but, if the plants are vigorous, to‘have their 
tops pinched off once or twice, 

Mr. N. Savi goes so far as to say that all who understand the cul- 
tivation of the Seychelles and Bourbon cotton agree that, to make 
them produce a fine quality of down, they should not be allowed to 
grow higher than three feet, which may be effected by cutting off the 
tender tops of the stems as soon as the first blossoms appear. This 
causes them to spread wide in their horizontal growth. 

Mr. Higgins, in déstribing the cultivation of Upland Georgia cot- 
ton at Allahabad, says that ** topping may or may not be resorted to ; 
it may strengthen the plant, but I think it makes then/“later in bear- 
in Mas 
Mr. Hughes, who has, as before mentioned, cultivated the Bour- 
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bon cotton so successfully at Pinivelly, prunes his shrubs twice in 
the year, the first and principal, as soon as the heavy rains have 
passed away, that is from the 15th to the 31st December, when the 
shrub is cut down,generally to two feet high and two feet wide, only 
the firm wood being left with the strong white and* brown bark, In 
the fine days of January the plantation is plowed thoroughly three 
or four times. In less than two months the whole is again in the 
finest foliage and full blossom, and continues in full bearing all the 
months of March, April, and May. <A good many pods still remain 
in June,.early in which month a second pruning is practised of the 
long, straggling, twisted, soft shoots, with diminutive pods. Good 
produce is yielded from July to September, unless the plants receive 
damage in these months from rain. 

In Persia, after the crop is gathered, and the leaves fed off by 
sheep, the poor women are allowed to break the shrubs down close 
for fire-wood. The stumps shoot out again as luxuriantly as ever 
when the season returns. 

Transplaniing.—lf any vacancies occur in the rows while the 
plants are young, these may be successfully filled up by removing to 
these places some of the plants from situations where they may be 
growing too thickly ; otherwise, it is not a practice to be commended, 
as it renders the plants at Jeast a fortnight later in coming into pro- 
duction. 

Watering.—Although the cotton plant requires a light silicious 
soil, and is destroyed by water remaining stagnant around it, yet 
excessive dryness of soil is to be avoided, It may even be flooded 
with advantage, provided the water is allowed to flow off quickly again. 

To preserve the soil in a due state of moisture, considerable atten- 
tion is requisite during every period of the plant’s growth. The 
object is to keep it soft and damp, so as to allow the free extension 
of the roots, but at the same time to avoid having the texture satu- 
rated with wet; and, much more, never to have so great an excess 
as to suffer the water to stand in pools upon the surface. The same 
precaution is requisite at the time of sowing: for water in excess at 
that time either induces the total decay of the seed, or causes it: 
germination to be weak and unhealthy. When the shrubs are wel; 
grown and strong, which they are by the end of October, they sel. 
dom require more moisture than they acquire from the heavy dews 
which then accompany the cold weather. This, however, is no’ 
the case if the weather be dry. Particular attention to this point is 
requisite during the blossoming time. 

The flower-buds appear in November, and in the course of five 
days the blossom is fully open. The flower falls off after being ex- 
panded about four days, leaving the pod apparent. Bright weather 
and heavy dews are to be desired during the blossoming: rain at 
that time destroys the crop, The pod requires about four weeks for 
ripening, this period being curtailed or extended in proportion to the 
heaviness of the dews aid brightress of the sumshine at the season. 
A deficiency of either delays the ripening. If the dews are partic- 
ularly light@gentle watering may with advantage be occasionally 
given. In Peru and Egypt the irrigation of this crop is most care- 
fully attended to, and the results are proportionately beneficial, 
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Gathering.—The season for gathering differs in India with the 
place of growth, 

Mr. Gilder, at Guzerat, picked his Bourbon cotton from the end 
of November to the close of January—a. second, but more scanty 
crop occurring if May. 

In Central India, Baboo Radhakant Deb says, the pods are ripe 
in the month Choyte, when the sun enters Pisces (mid-March to mid- 
April), and that the gathering continues until the close of May. 

About Dacca the crop is gathered in April, May, and June; and 
where the situation is beyond the reach of inundation, a second crop, 
but inferior in quantity and quality, is obtained. 

In Bundelcund, on the poorer soils, the crop begins to be collected 
about the middle of September, but from those of the richer and 
more northernly situated soils, not until November and December. * 

When the pods are ripe, which they are in less than two months 
after blossoming, three of their sides burst and the cotton protrudes 
through the fissures. In five or six days after the pods have burst 
the cotton is usually gathered, though it is often allowed to remain 
longer. At Surat they wait for ten days, and continue the gather- 
ing once after every similar lapse of time until the close of April, by 
which time the cotton is all gathered. 

There is no doubt that the being allowed to remain so long with- 
out being gathered after the pods have burst, is not injurious to the 
quality of cotton, but it is at the same time quite as certain that it is 
in no way beneficial, Granting this, however, to be immaterial, the 
plan of allowing it to remain seems objectionable, upon the plain rea- 
son that every day renders the skin of the pod and the leaves of the 
calyx more brittle, and consequently increases the liability to injure 
the quality of the crop by their fragments getting intermixed. 

I have a strong opinion that it would be found in every way ad- 
vantageous to gather each pod immediately that it shows symptoms 
of bursting, as enabling the cotton to be separated from it without so 
much liability to contamination from its fragments. However this 
anay be, experience teaches us that the gathering should be effected 
very early in the morning while the dew is upon the plant; the calyx 
is at that time pliant, yielding to the hand without breaking, and.con- 
sequently keeping the cotton free from leaf. 

In gathering, care must be taken to grasp at once all the locks of 
cotton in the pod, so that they may come away together, If any 
dry leaves fall upon the cotton before the gatherer has secured it in 
the bag hanging by his side, they must be carefully removed, This 
bag must be covered to prevent the admission of pieces of the dry 
leaves, always to be found about the branches, and which are dis- 
turbed by a very slight agitation. It is this admixture of leaf 
which is so much objected to by the spinner and preportionately 
lowers the value of the cotton. After gathering, it should immedi- 
ately be thoroughly dried, whether it is to be stored or at: once 
dressed and packed. A woman in America will generally gather 
twice as much per day as a man, 

The pods which burst the earliesi, usually those onthe tops of 
the shrubs, produce the finest cotton ; the quality as well as quan- 
tity diminishing as the plants decrease in vigor. This is so appa- 
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rent, that the cotton of the first two gatherings is usually worth three 
or four rupees per candy more than that of the later gatherings, 

Produce.—lIn favorable seasons a biggah in Guzerat will produce 
25 maunds of cotton, mixed with the seeds. Where these have 
been separated by the wheel or cheriah, the cotton will be found to 
weigh about 9 maunds, and the seed 15 maunds, In the eastern 
and southern parts of India, two or three maunds of clean cotton is 
the estimated average of a biggah. 

‘Twenty-seven biggahs in Broach produce 444 maunds of clean 
Bourbon cotton, fully equal to that of the island after which it is 
named. 

In Poorneah five maunds of uncleaned cotton are usually grown 
per biggah. 

Dr, Buchanan says, that in Mysore the produce varies between 
110 and 270 lbs. per acre. 

Captain Hall states, that in America from 400 to 500 lbs, of 
cleaned cotton is produced from a similar space of ground, 

In Central India Baboo Radhakant Deb states, that a biggah yields 
about one maund and three-quarters of cleaned cotton, 

The comparative proportion in weight between the cotton and the 
seed usually varies from one to four and one to three, It is, of 
course, a great object in the growth of cotton to obtain an increase 
in the proportion of wool produced above that of the seed. At Sha- 
habad this was effected in the instance of Egyptian cotton, Mr. 
Seyburne says, its produce there was not only superior in staple, 
but was half cotton and half seed, while the country plants yielded 
only one part cotton and three parts seed. 





STATISTICS OF COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. 


1.—FACTS IN THE COTTON MANUFACTURE, 


We must be allowed to press the call that we have from time to time made for 
information upon the present state of the cotton manufacture in the Southern and 
Western States. We have been turning in every direction for this knowledge, 
but have only obtained a limited amount. Will not citizens in different States 
aid us in obtaining the correct data? We have abundance of notes which were 
taken in the siudy of the manufacturing system, and in the inspection of those 
in our own country, which will be embodied in several interesting articles 
hereafter. 

DECLINE IN THE VALUB. OF COTTON GOODS. 

Mr. Woodbury, in his report, 1836, made these remarks: 

‘The value of manufactured cottons, when the quantity of raw cotton in them 
is the same, differs greatly according to different peri of time in the same 
country, and according to the quality of the raw material, and the machinery 
used, and the skill employed. 

“ Thus, in England, in twenty years after Arkwright’s invention in spinning, 
manufactured cottons fell nearly eight-ninths of their former price. Every ten 
years since, some have computed their fali in price as equal to 50 per cent. In 
the American Encyclopedia, article ‘ cotton,’ it is said that, from 1818 to 1829, the 
coarse cloths fell two-thirds, In 1810, yarn, un an average, was worth $1 123 per 
pound. In 18j4, it was estimated under $1 per pound by Cox. In 1832, it was 
said that the cost of making most species of yarn had been reduced, since 1812, 
about a half, and that of weaving by power-looms, &c., still more. Some of the 
differences as to the whole value of manufactured goods, spring trom not advert- 
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ing to all the fall in prices, though the yarn and cloth have increased in quantity. 
In 1786 spinning cost 10s. per pound of No. 100, in 1824 only 8d., or only 16 cents 
instead of 240 cents. 

“The best cotton goods are supposed to be made in Switzerland, where the 
skill and machinery are good, and the climate congenial. But the raw material 
seing carried so far by land is expensive, and the manufacturer cannot compete 
with England, though 20 per cent. cheaper than in France. 

“In France many fine goods are made by skill and experience; but the ma- 
chinery is poorer, and costs more. -Hence the prices in those two countries of the 
cloth made from a pound of raw cotton exceed, on an average, 50 cents, while in 
England they are about 50 cents, and in the United States are now somewhat 
less. In 1806 the cotton was made chiefly into velveteens, nankeens, crapes, 
muslins, &c. 

‘* But in 1810 our cotton cloths made in houses and manufactories, on an aver- 
age, were estimated at 33 cents per yard. The prices are now lower, notwith- 
standing the introduction so extensively of finer cloths and of printing calicoes. 

“We make more coarse and substantial cloths of cotton now than England, 
and they can be afforded cheaper by two or three cents per yard. They are in 
greater demand abroad. We put more staple into them, the raw material being 
cheaper here. But the English laces, being made chiefly of Sea island cotton, 
with a very little silk, enhance the value of each pound to over $5; and the whole 
manufacture of it equals nine millions of dollars per annum, and 30% millions 
of square yards. 

“The coarse India cottons are made of the worst materials and less smooth, 
being chiefly spun by hand, and the raw material poorer. But the thread so spun 
is softer and the cloth more durable. But the power to spin a fine thread there 
has been carried almost as far as in England.” 


IMPROVEMENTS IN COTTON MACHINERY—THE SPINDLE. 


It will be observed that this was written ten years ago, and must give an inade- 
quate notion. We publish it intending to mark the farther improvements in a 
subsequent number. 

“ With a view to furnish a few more details, which may possess some useful- 
ness and interest, it may be remarked, on the power of the spindle, that, by im- 
provements in machinery, it is said that one now sometimes revolves 8,000 times 
in a minute, instead of only fifty times, as formerly, and that one will now spin 
on an average from one-sixth to one-third more than it did twenty years ago. 
Indeed, in 1834, it is said that one person can spin more than double the weight 
of yarn ina given time that he could in 1829. The quantity of raw cotton spun 
by one spindle depends, of course, on the fineness of the thread and the quality 
of the machinery. In England, where a considerable portion of the yarn is finer, 
the average is about 84 ounces weekly, or from 27 to 28 lbs. yearly; while the 
average in the United States is about 50 pounds yearly, of yarn number 20 and 
25 in fineness, and about 26 pounds of number 35 and 40. In 1808 the average 
was computed at 45 pounds per spindle, of cotton yielding 38 pounds of yarn. 
The difference in weight between the cotton and the yarn, by loss from dirt and 
waste, is usually estimated from one-twelfth to one-eighth. At Lowell, 100 pounds 
of cotton yield 89 pounds of cloth, though the average here used to be estimated 
only 85 pounds, when cotton was not so well cleaned and machinery less perfect. 
One spindle at Lowell produces, through looms, &c., on an average, 1 ;'; yards 
of cloth daily; but this result must differ greatly with the fineness of the thread, 
excellence of the looms, width of the cloth, &c. 

“In 1830 it was computed that 37 spindles were cape Ww supply one loom; 
though in 1827, at Lowell, the actual proportion was only 26, at Exeter, in 1831, 
it was 29, and now at Lowell it is 31. The number of looms in England in 
1832 was only one to about 40 spindles, so much more yarn is made and not 
woven there, and those were mostly hand-looms. But in 1834 the number of them 
was about 100,000 power-looms and 250,000 hand-looms, or in all, about 1 to 30. 
One loom formerly wove daily about 20 yards of cloth of the ordinary seven- 
eighths width, more of the 26 inches in width used for calicos, and less of the 
five-quarters wide. The average now is.from 30 to 40 yards of No. 20. At 
Lowell, in 1835, it was 38 to 49 yards of No. 14, and 25 to 30 yards of No. 30. 
mans pons from four to five yards of cloth of Nos, 20 to 25 yarn to weigh one 
pound, and five to six yards of Nos. 35 and 40, 
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“The power of the spindle, as connected with the number of persons actually 
employed in factories, is, that in making plain cloth of ordinary width and fine- 
ness, one person is needed to conduct all the business from the raw cotton to the 
finishing of the cloth for every 20 spindles. If the cloth be colored and printed or 
stamped, one person will be wanted for every seven spindles. This would be 
about 250 persons for all purposes in a factory of 5,000 spindles, making plain 
brown cloth. One person can manage from two to three power-looms, 

“The proportion of spindles to a tactory was formerly very small, both in Eng- 
land and this country. Before 1806 it was only one or two hundred sometimes, 
and seldom exceeded 1,000. Soon after that some mills were built containing 
4,000 spindles. The average in new mills is now from 5,000 to 6,000. In Low- 
ell, 1836, in 27 mills they have 129,828 spindles, or a little under 5,000 to each, 
though they print, &c., in some. 

« A factory with 5,000 spindles must be about 155 feet long and 45 wide, four 
stories in height, and contain about 140 looms, with other suitable machinery for 
picking, warping, sizing, &c. Such a one, with a few shops and out-houses ap- 
purtenant, and land and water privilege, would cost trom $140,000 to $220,000, 
according to the materials for building, whether wood, brick or stone, and the dis- 
tance from navigable waters, so as to affect cost of privilege, freight, &., with 
other. circumstances too numerous for recital. If bleaching or printing cloths be 
added, more expense will be necessary, and more persons than 250, the average 
for such an establishment including machinists. 

“This would be a permanent investment of capital in buildings, water-power, 
machinery, and all appurtenances, equal to $28 or $44 per spindle, independent 
of the temporary investment of capital to buy raw cotton, pay wages, &c. It 
would oftener reach, and even exceed the latter sum, than only the former. In 
1810 it was computed that the capital actually invested in machinery and real 
estate averaged $60 per spindle. It is not proposed here to go into any compari- 
sons of this expense now with former periods, or with other countries, except in 
regard to the spindle alone, and the machinery as a whole. 

“In 1806, when machinery could not by law be exported from England, and the 
machinists here were unskilful and few, the spindle and its appurtenances, from 
the picker to the loom inclusive, it is computed, cost $30 each; or 300 to 400 per 
cent. higher than it cost at that time in England, and over double its present cost 
in the United States. 

“The great fall in its cost and value since, with various improvements in 
machinery, has been the cause of much loss to many capitalists employed in the 
manufacture. By a.p. 1820 the machinery cost only about double its then value 
in England. In 1826 the machinery was made here, on an average, for about $14 
per spindle; and though now lower, it still costs from 40 to 60 per cent. more 
than in England. The whole machinery there, and the mill, cost only $4.16 per 
spindle. But that includes, probably, no looms, &c., and merely the building, 
without the water or steam power, and the mule spindle, moved by hand, and 
costing less than half what the throstle spindle costs, and which is chiefly in use 
here. In France, in 1832, the spindle alone, which is about half the expense of 
all themachinery, cost $8. It used to cost there $10. Now the spindle alone 
costs here about $44 if of the throstle kind, and $24 if of the mule kind. Insome 
places in the United States, five per cent. higher. The former alone cost here, 
late as 1826; it is said, $8 each. The spindle used in the filling frame, quite 
extensively at this time, costs about $6. 

“These may constitute useful and sufficient data for farther computations. As 
a matter of some curious interest it may be added, that one pound of cotton 
usually makes eight yards of coarse muslin, and is then increased in value from 
the raW cotton eightfold. But if spun into the finest yarn it is worth five guineas, 
and in 1780, if woven into muslin and tamboured, was worth £15. It may now be 
converted into a piece of lace worth 100 guineas. In India, in 1786, they could 
spin cotton threads over 115 miles to the pound; in England they have since been 
spun 167 miles long from a single pound. One poe of cotton spun into No, 
100 yarn, extends about 84,000 yards in length. ‘The yarn spun yearly in England 
would reach round the globe 203,775 times, or over 600 times each day. 

“They use flour for sizing, &c., in cotton manufactures, 42} pounds to each 
spindle per annum, or four pounds weekly toeach loom. In this country, but one 
pound weekly to each loom. But at Lowell, 3,800 barrels to 4,197 looms, yearly, 
or near four pounds each per week. In England three times as many spindles 
and factories are moved by steam as by water. In the United States not one in a 
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hundred factories is moved by steam.’. The power to move all the cotton mills in 
4s -¥ equals that of 44,000 horses, of which only 11,000 is by the water-wheel. 
In 1824 the whole power was estimated at only 10,572 horses, Each factory of 
common size and so ew requires from 60 to 80 horse power here, or about 
11} horse power to 1,000 spindles.” ~ 


Dates of the most important changes in the cultivation, manufacture ana trade 
of cotton, 


1730.—First cotton yarn spun in England by machinery, by Mr. Wyatt. 

1742.—First mill for spinning cotton built at Birmingham; moved by mules or 
horses; but not successtul. 

1756.—Cotton velvets and quiltings first made in England. 

1761.—Arkwright obtained his first patent for the spinning frame, though he made 
farther improvements in 1768. Became free 1784. Baines says his first 
patent was in 1769. So does Wade, and that his second patent was in 1771. 

1779.—Mule spinning invented by Hargrave, or rather perfected by Crompton. 

1781.—First imports of raw cotton into England from Brazil; poorly prepared ; 
and in three to nine years after, first from United States of their own 
growth; and from India and Bourbon about 1785. 

1782.— Watt took out his patent for the steam-engine, though some say in 1769 
the first one, and got into general use to move machinery in 1790. He 
began his improvements in 1764, according to Wade’s history of the mid- 
dling classes, 

1735.—Power-looms invented by Doct. Cartwright; though previous to that some 
similar models had existed which had not been patented or used. Steam 
engines used in cotton factories. Cylinder printing invented by Bell. Ark- 
wright’s patent expired, and a great impulse to manufactures of cotton. 

1789.—Sea island cotton first planted in the United States; and upland cotton first 
cultivated for use and export about this time, or three or four years previ- 
ous. Some say in 1786. 

1790.—First cotton factory built in the United States, in Rhode Island. Water 
power first applied to the mule spinner, by Kelly. 

1793.—The cotton-gin invented by E. Whitney, in the United States. This is 
often stated to be in a. p. 1795; but the patent is dated in 1794, March 14. 

1798.—First mill and machinery erected in Switzerland for cotton. 

1803.—First cotton factory built in New Hampshire. Power-loom, as now used, 
perfected in England, and patented by Harrock. 

1808.—Stamping the cylinders for printing cloth by means of dies introduced at 
Manchester. 

1810.—Digest of cotton manufactures in the United States, by Mr. Gallatin, and 
another by T. Cox, Esq., and public attention drawn to their growing im- 
portance. 

1815. ) The power-loom introduced into the United States first, at Waltham; in 

1816, § 1815, it is said in American Encyclopedia, article “ cotton.” 

1822.—First cotton factory erected at Lowell. 

1826.—First exports of American cotton manufactures to any considerable value. 


« 2—CANADA—TORONTO, 


The population of this region north of the United States, and south of the 
heights separating the waters of the St. Lawrence and Hudson’s Bay, is estimated 
at one and a half million. 

The region is snowy one-third or half the year, interrupting agriculture. The 
wheat crops since 1832, have greatly suffered by the annual depredations of an 
insect. While Canada formerly exported largely of breadstuffs, she now is ¢om- 
pelled to import for consumption. We give the statistics of the imports and exports 
of Toronto. ‘ 

TRADE OF THE PORT OF TORONTO, JANUARY 1846—JyaNuarRy 1847. 
Vessels entered the port—, 
Steamers and coasters employed between the British ports.............2,089 
From foreign ports— ; - 


is Wiaties.. i. greta ae 


Total arrivals for the VCal see snencscecone s0003,700 
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IMPORTS, TORONTO. 


Articles, &c. a Quantity. Articles, &c. Quantity. 
COME. 000 cece cove seesktQ, 1| Muscovado sugar...) J¢@wt. 14,071 3 7 
FIOERES 2... 0000 ce0e ceceIhO 8 | Fish—dried, salted, and : 
Lambs. ..............No. D he APOIO... n0c cece cece cwt. 390 0 24 
QEER 0200 cece cscqeeee NO. 60 | Teas, vai ious qualities. . bs. 405,541 
PEE noe 200s cence cece oln® 10 | Tobacco...............1bs, 299,826 
isk nt 0n0d 8640 gana ee 1,000 | Begare.. .. 00.0 o000 cccelD& 2,990 
Clocks and watches.... No. SOT | Beak, ..00 coon ccccceso dls, 5,886 
ines cae 20002008 bbls. 23 | Leather...............1bs. 95,199 
I ei dice sekcna, aiid ta bbls, Rie | ORME 5 ds dvd cicdeave tt 125,860 
bdicks Gaddlache amas bbls. Peet Gis, 666a sx0ncence gallons 1,528 
Oysters, lobsters, and i eet 3,935 

CREENS n ccc cice neces pkgs. 1,888 | Spirits............. gallons 4,452 
Books and paper..... pkgs. F wg bb Te gallons 2,153 
Cotton manuiactures.. pkgs. GES POOR). 2.0.00 nike covesses tons 1,143 
Gilass....... eee sees ce pkgs. 885 | Boots and shoes...... pairs 3,247 
Woolen ........ see pkgs. 426 | Apples ............ bushels 2,732 
BEE ccecene cove cone pkgs. 120 | Potatoes............ bushels 114 
Drugs and medicines. pkgs. 345 | Total value of imports, in- 

Hardware. .......... pkgs. 2.452| cluding other goods, pay- 


Cheese... ....-0+...-.cwt. 548 120) ing ad valorem duty..... £163,477 
BOE... 5000s caek ones Ot. 27 0 14} Value of free goods—being 

Bacon and ham. ......cwt. 72 2 0} furniture, household ei- 
Meats — salted, cured, fects, tools, &c., of settlers 
and fresh. ......+-..cwt. 209 





0 9] coming into the province, 
Cetin cs c00c 0065s BITE 4). GRO. ois cede cies tes. £6,000 
Molasses. .........+.--cwWt. 1,128 1 13 | Importations of specie. ..£104,645 16 8 
EXPORTS. 

Articles, &c. Quantity. Articles, &c. Quantity 
i RAS eet oo J? a 283 
BEE inne c000 2600 cc00ee 8 nr boxes ....600 
OE o006 cons vqs0 cave bbls. 80 | White pine boards..... feet 1,680,000 
Timothy seed ........ bbls. 176 | Bricks...........-....No. 1,030,000 
i er bush. 108,116 | Sheep pelts........... No. 10,750 
CRE iws enes sa bn c60c es 3,000 | Woolen cloths... .... yards 40,000 
PCRS 200 cece cece coe. USK. 1,000 | Blankets. ............ pairs 130 
Beef, ...0c cecccccce cove tres. 65| Furs and peltries, value a- 

EERIIS. 2000 c00n s0s0 2 AONS D9} DOU. 00. necv cece vvecess £2,000 
Horn tips and scraps. .. tons If | Fresh fish .... 220 cess cece £500 
Ashes..... 00+ eee... Casks 283 | ‘Total estimated value of ex- 

Butter. .... sscccccee . KEgS 200 | poris......... eee covcece £301,000 


3.—IMPORTANCE OF STATISTICS. 


From a lecture delivered in Grenada, and published in the Colonial Magazine, 
we introduce an important passage, corresponding with the views we have so fre- 
quently expressed, ‘ 

“To the agriculturist, it is interesting to know what proportion the popula- 
tion bears to the number of acres in cultivation, and the production of the soil, so 
as to regulate his labor and economize his means—for labor is wealth. ‘To the 
merchant, it is necessary to know the proportion of the population to the produce 
of the country, the imports and the exports, so as to ascertain the consumption and 
the average expenditure of each family, and thereby govern his enterprising spec- 
ulations, ‘To the physician, it is important to ascertain the proportion of the 
births to the deaths, and of each of these to the aggregate population, as well as 
the respective"eauses of death, and the effects of climate on diseases, so as to ar- 
rive at sound deductions respecting the nature of complaints peculiar to certain 
countries, and to certain ages, professions, and classes of the people; the general 
state of publi¢health, and other important points connected with vital statistics. To 
the statesman, it isindispensable to know the number of the population—their wealth 
or poverty-—their increase or decrease number of poor in comparison with the 
rich—the number of laborers, or the productive part, with the number of thinkers, 
cr the unproductive part—the proportion of the sexes—the number of marriages— 
and the general state of peblidtuserals, so as to enact wise and just laws that will 
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not bear heavier on one part of the cofmmunity than another, but such as tend to 
prevent vice and e@courage virtue, and are calculated to promote ihe welfare’and 
equitable governitmemt’of the whole. ‘To the philosopher, it is interesting to know 
the ratio of mortality in a country, and,to trace its causes, to ascertain the number 
of marriages, the average produce of these marriages, and to investigate the va- 
rious contingent circumstances which affect the reproduction of the species, the 
value of lives, and the doctrine of probabilities, and thus be enabled to calculate 
the epoch when any given population would double itself, and a thousand other 
matters highly important and interesting to an inquiring mind.” 


4.—GREAT LAKES OF NORTH AMERICA, 


In our last number we had an article upon the trade of the Lakes and the 
immense navigation conducted upon them. We are now able to ofier some addi- 
tional interesting particulars, obtained from the valuable Colonial work of Mr. 
Simmonds, of London. 

“ Extending from east to west over nearly fifteen and a half degrees of longi- 
tude, they seem, regarding them upon the map, to rest like a crown of waters 
upon the head of the Union, their centre of gravity; the island of Macinac, 
balancing upon the meridian which separates Indiana and Ohio, equi-divides 
Kentucky and Tennessee, and passes between Georgia and Alabama, and East 
and West Florida, in the Gulf of Mexico. The difference in the latitude of the 
northern and southern extreme points of the Lakes is not far from eight and a 
half degrees. The estimated area of country draining into them is 400,000 square 
miles; the extent covered by the waters of the whole is 93,000 square miles, divided 
as follows: Ontario, 6,300; Erie, 9,600; St. Clair, 1,060; Huron, 20,400; Michi- 
gan, including the bay, 24,400; Superior, 32,000. The waters of the ‘ Father 
of Lakes’ (Superior) are 568 teet above the level of the sea; which elevation is 
attained by unequal gradations, each lake rising above the previous one from 
Ontario to Superior. The surface of the waters of Ontario is 232 feet above the 
tide-water of the St. Lawrence; Erie rises 333 feet above Ontario; St. Clair 6 
feet above Erie; Huron and Michigan are 13 feet higher than St. Clair; and 
Superior rises 44 feet above those. : 

“The St. Clair is by far the shallowest of any of the lakes, the average depth 
being about 20 feet; Erie averages in depth about 85 feet; Ontario 500; Superior 
900; Huron and Michigan 1,000, as nearly as can be arrived at. The deepest 
soundings are found in Lake Huron: off Saginaw bay, we are told, leads have 
sunk 1,800 feet, or 1,200 feet below the level of the Atlantic ocean, without reach- 
ing the bottom. 

“ Great difference is observable in the transparency and purity of the waters of 
the several lakes. Those of Ontario, Erie, and the southern part of Michigan 
have no peculiar excellence—while those of the northern part of Lake Michigan 
and Lake Huron surpass in clearness and flavor any waters of which we have 
ever drunk, though a still greater purity and a higher relish is said, by those who 
have visited that lake, to distinguish the waters of Superior. , 

“So completely transparent are the waters of Huron, that the rays of the su 
are said to pass through them as through the cloudiess atmosphere, without meet- 
ing with solid matter in guspension to elicit their heat. Thus Dr. Drake accounts 
for the fact, which he himself ascertained by experiment, that the water on*the 
surface, and that 200 feet below the same spot, had precisely the same tempera- 
ment, 56 degrees. 

‘Through the Welland Canal the navigation of the Lakes is uninterrupted for 
the distance of 844 miles from east to west; the distance north and south is, of 
course, various, ranging from 347 miles as the extreme distance. The country 
to which these waters are the great highway of transport has often been the theme 
of high-wrought eulogium, for the variety and richness of its soil, and the extent 
of its resources. The justness of these praises, as well as the extemt to which 
this fertility has been subjected to the hand of culture, and the rapidity with which 
these resources are being developed, under the life-bringing touch of the enter- 
prise which peculiarly characterizes its inhabitants, is gathered froth the bare 
glance at the fact, that the commerce of the four great Lakes, including all capi- 
tal afloat, during the year 1843, was estimated by the Topographical Bureau at 
65,000,000 dollars. The total amount expended by the General Government of 
the United States on these Lakes for the improvement necessary to protect and 
convenience this commerce is stated by Mr. Whittleséy, of Ohio, at $2,100,000. 
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“ When the projected ship-canal around the Falls of Ste. ie shall be com- 
pleted, the wide expanse of Lake Superior will be added to present extent of 
the Lake navigation, allowing the adventurous commercialist to crowd’some 175 
miles still farther north , and several hundreds farther west. The length of the 
road proposed to be cut by this‘canal is said to be bul three-fourths of a mile, and 
the whole expense of the improvement is estimated, if*we rightly remember, at 
230,000 dollars. -By this comparativ: sly small outlay, access is at once obtained 
to the whole country tributary to Lake Superior—a tract so rich in timber and 
mineral wealth, that it has not been unaptly termed ‘the Denmark of America.’ 

“The following is a most accurate statement of the length, width, and depth 
of the respective Lakes, which cannot fail to be interesting to our readers: 


THE GREAT LAKES. 


Greatest length. Greatest breadth. Aver. depth. 
Miles. Miles. Feet. 
SEO, soa conn aéne EE a tise hikes a SN .-..D00 
a Pea ke cn Camb een Miseéh nace on 200 
’ SE Lae eS eee eR ...900 
EE ee rere BED. onc.csn02000ee 


Of these, the sarface of Lake Superior has been calculated to be 1,048 feet 
above the level of the high tide of the sea; Lake Huron is 570 feet above ditto; 
Lake Erie is 330 feet above Lake Ontario, and 506 above the Hudson at Albany. 
The Ontario is 218 feet above the St. Lawrence and Three Rivers.” 

There are several important canals connected with the Lakes, which may be 
briefly noticed. Erie canal, 363 miles, in the State of New York; Welland canal, 
uniting Erie and Ontario, and avoiding the Fails of Niagara, 42 miles; Rideau 
canal, 135 miles; Greenville canal; Lachine canal, from Montreal to Upper 
Lachine. 

In relation to the Falls of Niagara and the river St. Lawrence, the following 
from the same source is valuable: 


FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


Extent of the Horse-shoe Falls, on the British side.......... ietknaba 2.200 feet. 
Breadth of Goat Island, between it and the American Falls.......... 980 
American Falls in breadth . Sed dss > dude ateuesudecee = 
The whole extent, or full three- -quarters of a mile............ coos » 4,220 
Height of the Horse-shoe Falls. ....... 0... .s0. sees csceccceseceses 160 
Height of the American Falls....... sieht anbianebeaed + 0ek sdee'. 
Extent of the cave beneath the Horse-shoe Falls, from ‘the outside of 

ne IS to. bs Ss nadia sae) none, Bie as be ee been aa" 
Height of the cave is estimated by Capt. Hall at................... 100 « 


The es:imated quantity of water discharged over the Falls is calculated 

at 48,524,000 cubic feet, or 113,510,000 gallons, per minute. 
Depth of the river above the F alls, as near as can be iitintipnitey about 200 “ 
Breadth of the river at the ferry............... posse cocessthestacskae * 


THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


Lake Superior being the real head of this river, the distance from Cape 
Chat, which is 100 miles above Cape Rosier, where its mouth may 
in reality be deemed to commence, to the head of that Lake, is cal- 


culated to be no less than.... ........ 20+ eeees ee kad 5 od ..2,120 miles, 
Breadth of the mouth of the river at Cape Rosier.................. 80 
Breadth at Kamouraska, where its waters are — fresh, and its 
average depth twelve fathoms......... eBbicccecseecccsecses. SO. @ 


5.—COMMERCE OF CUBA—SUGAR, COFFEE. 
For the following we are indebted to Simmonds’ Colonial Magazine: 
EXPORTS FROM CUBA. 
SUGAR. COFFER. 
Arrobas.* Arrobas. 
1826 to 1830... 0... cee eens eee coos eee. 6,508,138 .... .... 1,718,865 


1830 to 1835 ..... 22. eee ceeg cece coos de 7,893,567 «005 6006 1,995,832 
1835 to 1840... 2... cece seer seer veee-10,166,555.... 262. 1,877,646 


* Four arrobas are equal to one hundredweight. 
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For the five ending with 1845 we have only the exports before us from 
a portion of the d. 

We append a list of the export of boxes of sugar from Havana and Matanzas 
during the years 1830 to 1846, which will show the progress of cultivation in that 
part of the island. In the Year 1845 a great falling off appears; this was owing 
to the destructive hurricane which took place in October, 1844. The estimates 
of the ensuing crop, which is just beginning to reach Europe, are. from 800,000 to 
900,000 boxes. The Cuba sugar-boxes contain about 400 lbs. English weight. 
Up to the end of February there had been shipped from Havana 63,199 boxes, and 
from Matanzas 34,204, against 28,736 and 14,552 at the same period in 1846. 


EXPORTATION OF SUGAR FROM THE ISLAND OF CUBA FROM 1830 To 1846. 


Havana. Matanzas. Total. 
Bis vhths oss adacwese sees BOO OR ci cects > eae 444.479 
PD Sy cass coaccumbeea i ee ) ae 402,889 
8 OReNROtpeNpESAehe 298,801 ........ 142. 886........ 441,687 
eee ee So ere 428 982 
ania 4 e006 age denuke 9B3,1G64....... i | ae 458,746 
PA ere ie: rere 2 ae 491,560 
SS PRERET TORRES: 310,208........ 189,945... 0.6. 500,153 
SR Bi edie s che Janets 140 316,834. ... 22% - 8  y Aree 507,951 
Oe ee Se ee eee ae pL ee 236,5923 ....... 610.5124 
ee errr eer re} Pe 194,043........523,8054 
iis Sieh cdccsnue weed TOO bi ils SEB BID «. is cons 707,539 
DR a Wa Gk d hdc d ew TEE OR Perret ee BORO? vice tesd 696,431 
PI tate Baie bass ss cece ¥l O10 466-6. is Sve ke 676,231 
eer ee. Re A 699,6954 
Ser eee eee 299,189 ........887,9674 
A Malgie-d xsi ci tuliwes swel Gees: </ce dy SEs ced eaeu 355, 9924 
Ao Sandee dings ae 505,983... 0... 289,112... 0... 795,095 


The greater part of the sugars produced in the northern part of the island is 
“clayed,” but of late more attention has been turned also to Muscovados, and a 
larger quantity of that description than heretofore is likely to find its way to this 
country for the use of refiners and grocers. We have no particulars of the pro- 
duction of the south of the island, at St. Jago, Cienfiugos, and Trinidad, but are 
informed on good authority that the quantity grown in that part is at present not 
under 150,000 to 200.000 boxes, clayed and Muscovados, 

The exports of coffee for the whole island were, in 1840, 2,197,771 arrobas ; in 
1841, 1,260,9204 arrobas. We have not the complete details for subsequent years, 
but the exports in the past two years were— 





1845. 1846. 

Arrobas. Arrobas. 
Ee ee a 
PUG DAGUMNGRS.«. 6.005 c555 v000 i ‘caeheem ee SOE 600 seus 21,817 
170,9934 320,717 





MISCELLANIES. 


1.—sSLAVE TRADE ON COAST OF AFRICA, SIERRA LEONE. 


Tue European settlements on the west coast of Africa, are, to the northward, 
Goree and Senegal, owned by the French; Bessaé and Cacheeo, by the Portn- 
guese; Gambia, Bulama, and Sierra Leone, by the English, with Cape Coast, 
Prince’s island, and Fernando Po, to the south. 

The French do not export slaves across the Atlantic, although they tenaciously 
maintain domestic slavery in their settlements. On the contrary, the Portu- 
guese in Bessaé, Cacheco, and Cape Verde, carry on the traffic to a great extent 
under the flag of Brazil; as does Spain, also, preferring the Brazilian flag, which 
does not forfeit the vessel, and consequently remove it from the trade. ~ 

The notorious slave-dealer, Governor Kitara, resides at Bessaé; with him 
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Pedro Blanco, Martinez of Ga)linas, Felipe de Souza, called bythe natives Char 
Char, of Lagos and Whydah. These are justly considered » Most extensive 
dealers on the west coast, and their adventures frequently ¢omé ander the surveil- 
lance of the Mixed Courts,in Sierra Leone, 

To the southward of Bessaéis the Nunez, situate @n the river of the same 
name, and, under the dominion of the native chief, the Landewas, the resort of 
both French and English, whence are procured gold, ivory, wax, hides, coffee, and 
other productions ; but in consequence of the frequent feuds among the chiets, 
and incursions to the settlement for the object oi plunder, the merchants have 
placed themselves under the protection of the British cruisers, which visit peri- 
odically. Rio Pongas, in the neighborhood of the Nunez, is almost exclusively 
engaged in the slave trade ; consequently, legitimate commerce is little known 
there, nor is it the resort of any creditable merchant of the Colony, as all mer- 
cantile operations there are of a very questionable character. From this place 
to Sierra Leone are the Isles de Los, Bogga country, from whence are procured 
hides, wax, palm oil, small quantities of gold, ground nuts, mats, gum, ivory, &c. 

We now come to the British Colony of Sierra Leone, which merits particular 
attention from the solicitude with which the Government has watched over it ever 
since its establishment. This Colony was founded by the English in 1786, under 
the direction of Captain Tomson, of the Navy, who took with him 400 distressed 
negroes from London, with about 60 whites, to prepare and cultivate that portion 
of the country which was ceded by King ‘Tom for the purpose of Colonization. 
This system, however, having soon failed, Messrs. Wilberforce, Thornton, and 
other intelligent persons, were induced to undertake the object upon a different 
system, justly reasoning that little benefit could be effected from the mere abolitton 
of the slave trade, unless the natives were instructed in religion and the arts of 
civilization, which alone can render a people free. 

Instances have occurred of slave dealing in the Colony by liberated Africans 
themselves, as in the case of the notorious Gibson, sentenced to five years in a 
chain gang, but who, through the cognizance of the driver, escaped to the Man- 
dingo shore, leaving the driver to serve the sentence in his place. Othercases of 
Mahomedans, Mandingoes, and Foulahs or Timannees, residents in the Colony, 
are established, who have inveigled liberated African boys or children out of 
the Colony and sold them in the interior, Cooper Thompson reports from 
Teembo that he there found a family so disposed ol, and had resided for many 
years, but was ultimately liberated by King Alimammee Foodi Bocarri. 

Cummings, a liberated African, on more occasions than one, has had bills 
presented tothe grand jury against him for slave dealing, also a Mandingo, named 
Dowdah ; but, trom the manner in which the evidences are trained by the people 
in the interior, conviction is diflicult, yet many have been punished severely. 

Aiding and abetting in the traffic is more than suspected. 

The purchasing of condemned slave vessels is a source of no inconsiderable profit, 
and of moment to the British merchant of the Colony, sold as they are at a very 
low rate by the commissioner of appraisement and sale to the courts, and then 
re-sold to the Brazilian or Spaniard for double or treble the amount. {fn this 
way one of the most extensive merchants in the Colony finds it not the worst 
part of mercantile speculations. 

It is searcely credible that women should have connected themselves with this 
spechlation, as buyers, sellers, and kidnappers, among whom, one of the most 
notorious, was the infamously-famed Donna Maria de Cruz, daughter of the 
dreadful Gomez, Governor ot Prince’s island. This disgrace to her sex, among 
other vessels captured by the British, had the ‘*Maria Pequena,” seized by the 
“Victor,” sloop. The burthen of this slaver was but five tons, yet, besides her 
crew, provisions, water, and other stores, she had taken on board twenty-six slaves, 
who were tound stowed away, but with less care than so many flitches of bacon, 
between the water-casks and the deck, a space of only eigd/een inches in height. 
Six of the creatures were dead, and the rest in a state of starvation. 


2.—HUNTERS AND TRAPPERS OF THE WES?S. 
THE FUR TRADE. 


At the anniversary celebration of the founding of St. Louis, Missovri, in Feb- 
tuary last, much-was said in reference to the progress of the western country, but 
nothing more interesting than the remarks of Thomas Allen, Esq. We have allotted 
them a space in our number. 
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iACLEDE nad a monopoly of the trade of the Missouri river, and of the country 
west of the Mississippi, as high as the St. Peters. Their furs were generally 
taken to Canada; whence they were shipped to European ports. Four years were 
consumed in getting feturns of European goods, which also came through Cana- 
da. The annual cost of those goods brought here for the fur trade about this 
period, is stated to have béen about $35,000—on which there was a freight charge 
of 100 per cent. (no steamboats then), but the profits, nevertheless, are said to 
have equaled 300 per cent. The trade of the Missouri river was more valuable 
than that of all the others united; and the business increased so, that, during the 
last ten or fifteen years of the last century, the average value of the goods annually 
sent up that river, in exchange for furs, amounted to something over $61,000. 

It was impossible, owing to the great extent of canoe navigation from Quebec, 
in Canada, tor example, to points 1,000 miles up the Missouri, for single indi- 
viduals to prosecute the trade. Hence the necessity of companies, by which the 
trade was always conducted. 

These companies subdivided their Jabors among agents or clerks, canoe men 
or voyageurs, coureurs des bois, or wood-rangers, and huntersand trappers. The 
goods were sent up the river in Mackinaw boats, carrying 1,500 lbs. to three tons, 
but bark canoes were employed on the smaller streams and at portages. 

But Mr, A. said he saw and felt it was impossible to do justice to the subject 
on such an vecasion, or to compress into a brief and hurried speech, anything more 
then simple mention of the more prominent transactions. 

About the year 1792, several trading voyages were made up the Missouri by 
F’renchmen and Spaniards of this city, connected with a company formed here by 
a Scotchman of the name of Topp, under the protection of the Spanish govern- 
ment, the object of which was to monopolize the whole trade of the Missouri. A 
journal of one of these voyages, made by Jonn Baptiste Trupeau, our first 
schoolmaster, has been preserved in the Department of State at Washington. It 
appears that the petitions of many of these people to the government for grants of 
land, were based upon the ground of services rendered in these expeditions. 

The average annual value of the furs collected here for fifteen successive years 
ending in 1804, is stated to have been $203,750. The number of deer skins was 
158,000; beaver, 36,900 pounds; otters, 8,000; bear, 5,100; and Buffalo, only 
65). <A very different state of things from the present, when the beaver are nearly 
exhausted, and the most important article in the trade are buffalo robes. 

in 1502, James Pursiey, an American, with two companions, left St. Louis on 
a hunting expedition to the sources of the Osage. A most unpropitious rand 
versatile tortune led him, after three years of adventure and hardship, and con- 
trary to all his wishes and intentions, afar off into Santa Fe. Having lost all his 
outfit, and been repeatedly plundered, he had but a solitary gun left, and the 
Mexicans were near hanging him for attempting to make a little gunpowder to 
charge it! He mentioned this case, not only as illustrative of the vicissitudes 
of the hunting and trapping life, but because he, a trapper, James Pursley, had the 
honor of being probably the first American who traversed the great plains between 
the United States and New Mexico. 

When the government of the U. S. sent Lewis and Clark on their expedition 
in 1804, and Maj. Pike to explore the sources of the Mississippi, the Arkansas, 
the Kanzas, and the Platte rivers, our hunters formed their companies, had pre- 
ceded them, and were then to be found on all the rivers east of the Rocky moun- 
tains. Loisel, outfitted by Mr. Auguste Chouteau, of this city, had a considerable 
tort and trading establishment on Cedar island, a little above the Big Bend of the 
Missouri. They were dwelling also, among the Ottoes and the Missouris, and 
were of indispensable service to those travelers. 

In 1808, the Missouri Fur Company was formed in this city, consisting princi- 
ally of Pierre Chouteau, Sr. (the venerable gentleman before him), Manuel 
isa, Wm. Clark, Sylvester Labadie, Pierre Menard, and Auguste P. Chouteau, 

with a capital of $40,000. They sent an expedition under Major A. Henry to 
the Yellowstone, and established a number of trading-posts upon the Upper 
Missouri, and one beyond the Rocky Mountains, on Lewis river, and also on the 
southern branch of the Columbia, being the first post established upon the waters 
of the great river of the Oregon territory. Our hunters had the honor of it. 
Mr. A. would pass over the magnificent enterprise of Mr. Astor, of 1809, which 
terminated in 1812, and with which all were familiar. 

The Missouri Fur Company was dissolved in 1812, and the same year most of 
the former members of the company in this city, established independent houses, 
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with the design of furnishing outéts to private adventurers in the trade of the 
Missouri. Of such a character were the houses of Berthold & Chouteau, B. 
Pratte, J. P. Cabanne, and M. Lisa. But few, if any, American citizens prose- 
cuted the trade west of the Rocky mountains from 1813 to 1823. 

In 1819, Mr. John Jacob Astor, established a branch of nis house in this city, 
under the charge of Mr. Samuel Abbott, and it was called the Western Depart- 
ment of the American FurCompany. This Company embraced the trade of all 
the northern and western parts of the United States, east of the Rocky moun- 
tains.. The monument of their success, was the inordinate wealth of Mr. Astor. 

About this period, a new campany was formed here, or rather the old Missouri 
Fur Company was revived with new partners. ‘They were chiefly Maj. Joshua 
Pilcher, M. Lisa, Thos. Hempstead, and Capt, Perkins. A hunting and trapping 

arty of this company, under Messrs. Jones and Immel, were atiacked by the 

lackfeet Indians on the Yellowstone, in 1823, and several of the party, including 
the leaders, were killed, four wounded, and the party robbed. The company was 
unfortunate, and continued but a few years. 

Then came, in 1823, the high enterprise of General Wm. H. Ashley, of this city 
re-establishing commercial intercourse with the countries west of the Rock 
mountains. He lost fourteen of his men, and had ten wounded in a fight with 
the Aricara Indians at the first start. But persevering, Gen. A. and his men 
ascended to the sources of the Sweetwater, and discovered the Southern Pass of the 
mountains, since the well-known great highway of the nation to Oregon, 
and discover.d also the Green river, beyond, running into the Colorado 
of California. Here he was very successful and brought back to St. Louis 
a large stock of furs, which he sold for unusually high prices. He made 
another expedition in 1825, and ventured as far as the great Utah Lake, and near 
that discovered another and a smaller, to which he gave his own name, 
and there established a fort. Two years after a six pound cannon was drawn 
from Missouri to this fort, 1,200 miles, and in 1828, many loaded wagons per- 
formed the same journey. Between che years 1824 and 1827, Gen. Ashley’s men 
sent to this city furs of the value of over $180,000. Having thus acquired a com- 

etency, Gen. Ashley sold out all his interests and establishments to the “ Rocky 

ountain Fur Company,” then formed here, in which Messrs. J.S. Smith, Davia 
E. Jackson, and Wm. L. Sublette, were principals, and our friend Mr. Robert 
Campbell, there, on his right, was then Clerk—now President of the Bank, 
Aid-de-Camp of the Governor, and the incumbent of, he didn’t know how man-> 
other posts of honor, of which, he was sure, no gentleman was more worthy. 
These energetic men .carried on for several years an extensive and profitable 
business, during which they traversed every part of the country about the 
southern branches of the Columbia, and ransacked nearly the whole of Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Smith was killed by the Camanche Indians, on the Cimarone, in 


1838. It was a remarkable fact that, in the period of five years from 1825 to 1830, 


of the number of our men employed in the trade, two-fifths were killed by the 
Indians, or destroyed by accidents and dangers of the country. 

The individual traders of the city united in 1825. in the firm of B. Pratte & Co., 
and continued thus in the business for six years. 

The year 1832 was fruitful in events. Messrs. Sublette & Campbell went to 
the mountains, Mr. Wyeth established Fort Hall, on the Lewis river, and dis- 
seminated much useful information in regard to Oregon; Capt. Bonneville’s 
expedition took place ; Fort William was established on the Arkansas by the 
Messrs. Bent, of this city; a Missouri trapper of the name of Pattie, published 
an account of his rambles in the northern and western provinces of Mexico, and 
the American Fur Company sent the first steamboat to the Yellowstone. 

Mr. Astor retired from business in 1834, and sold his western department to 
Messrs. B. Pratte, P. Chouteau, Jr., and Cabanne, of this city, who conducted 
the business until the year 1839, when the organization took place which now 
exists. Nearly the entire Fur trade'of the West is now conducted by the house 
of P. Chouteau, Jr., & Co., and the company of the Messrs. Bent and St. Vrain. 

The annual value of the fur trade of this city, for the last forty years, had 
been probably between two hundred and three hundred thousand dollars, and had 
thus been not only profitable to our citizens, but a source of wealth to our city 
and our State. 

Such, said Mr. A., had been some of the services of our hunters and trappers— 
they had cleared the way for us, their fortunate successors, and laid the Roots 
tions of tha’ greatness, to which, as a city, we are rapidly marching. They, 
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however, were going the way of thé anim@ls they have exterminated—were 
disappearing in the direction of the setting sun, expending their remaining 
energies and final services, in lighting the way and guiding the footsteps of the 
emigrant and the settler, to the home they are seeking in Oregon and California. 
Many of them there were, whose unwritten biographies were crowded with “ hair 
breadth ’seapes and moving accidents by flood and field,” stranger ani more 
romantic than fiction; and he only regretted that he had not opportunity there to 
bestow upon them that measure of honor and justice to which they were so 
highly entitled. 


3.—IMPRESSIONS OF NEW ORLEANS BY A FOREIGNER, 


Every sort of opinion we have heard ventured by those across the water, in 
relation to our country. We suffer ourselves, sometimes, to be provoked; we 
generally smile; we are always interested. The latest notions of us we have 
seen are those of Charles Hooton, Esq., whose St. Louis Isle, or Texiana, has 
been published in London. As this writer is characterized in general by much 
fairnéss, and remained several months in New Orleans, we will give a few of 
his views of that citv. 

DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE CITY. 

Perhaps it is owing to the prospective horrors of yellow fever, the almost in- 
stinctive abhorrence of slavery, or the dread of those innumerable arnoyances to 
which a hot climate subjects the Northern visitor, that we owe so little in the 
way of information to the majority of our tourists in America respecting that 
great Southern metropolis of the States, New Orleans. Even when visited, it 
appears to have been much under the same feeling as one might undertake a 
morning call apon some unhappy patient in the blue stage of the cholera; the 
predominant tendency being, to get away again as quickly as possible,* and with- 
out allowing time either for the due exercise of the judgment, or the investigation 
of such matters as a laudable curiosity naturally leads us to desire acquaintance 
with—a matter much to be regretted in itself, since the remarkably distinctive 
features which characterize American society in this broiling region, as com- 
pared with the strong English character of the Northern citizens, deserve much 
more attention than, as far as 1am aware, they have hitherto received. The 
place itself, too, is something of a curiosity in the way of a city, and, together 
with its inhabitants, amply sufficient, be it hoped, to afford materia] for an amus- 
ing (and perhaps instructive) half-hour’s reading. 


APPROACHES TO THE CITY. 


All the way up to “ The Crescent City,” a vast forest extends on either side, as 
far as the eye can reach; opened here and there by the axe of the settler, and 
enlivened by happy-looking rustic homesteads, or the more extensive villageslike 
establishments of the planter. Though past the middle of December when I 
arrived, the negroes were at work cutting the sugar-cane—that tall and beautiful 
plant, whose height made themselves and their cattle appear dwindled to the size 
of Shetland ponies, About the houses, rows of orange trees, covered with their 
glittering fruit, gave brilliancy to the scene; though some regret was felt that 
those monstrous alligators, which abound in this river, and afford amusement to 
the voyager during the hotter months, had betaken themselves to winter quarters 
so universally, that not a solitary one put up his nose and his formidable threat- 
ening eye above water. 

APPEARANCE OF NEW ORLEANS.T 

Viewed from the river below, New Orleans does not aon materially inferior 
to Liverpool. The appearance, however, is nearer than the reality by far; since 
the absence of basins and docks causes all the vessels in port to lie out alongside, 
and thus the commercial marine is displayed to the fullest advantage. Neither is 
the city so large by three-fourths, or possessed of such excellent buildings, if we 
except the old French cathedral, which is a handsome pile, directly facing the 
river.t In one feature, however, it is far superior to Liverpool, and that a very 


* On the contrary, Mr. Hooton, we never knew a traveler who did not overstay his 
allotted time in New Orleans, and regard a departure with pain. 

+ In our back volumes we have omens variety of sketches of the city. The number 
for March, 1847, contained a beautiful engraving of it. The number for June, same 
year, embraces an engraved view of Balize at the mouth of the river. 

+ Quere—" handsome.”—Eb. 
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important one: I mean in the absence of that visible wretchedness, poverty, and 
degradation, to be everywhere seen mingled with the wealth and splendor of its 
great commercial prototype. Indeed, with respect to the condition of the laboring 
classes, or those classes whom we see most generally crowding the streets and 
roads—comparing one with the other, an American from the South, on setting 
his foot in England, could scarcely help but feel that he had walked into the door- 
way of the great workhouse of the world. Nor could readily be named two local 
places where the contrast in this respect is more curiously visible than in Liver- 
pool and in New Orleans. Its charities, both public and private—each equally 
unostentatious—are extensive and unceasing; since the unbroken demand cre- 
ated by the continual influx of British paupers, chiefly Irish, who rush, totally 
unprepared, into the extremes of a Southern climate, will not allow a very ex- 
panded benevolence to rest one moment from its cares. 

Orleans is built in the midst of those extensive cypress swamps which line not 
only the lower part of the Mississippi, but extend far and wide over various parts 
of the coasts and river borders in that neighborhood. Its site is, therefore, chiefly 
“ made ground ;” and as it extends round the elbow formed by a bend in the river, 
nearly in the form of a half-moon, it has received the title of ** The Crescent 
City.” The streets, composed of curious heavy-roofed old French houses, are 
laid out as nearly as possible at right angles, and run the whole length and depth 
of the city under one name; thus avoiding the common inconvenience in Lon- 
don of having what is evidently a single street, dubbed in as many places by halt- 
a-dozen different titles. These streets are crossed at intervals with ropes attached 
to the tops of opposite high poles, and carry a lamp swinging in the middle; a 
primitive method of lighting by night, but one at once picturesque and novel to 
the eye of a stranger.t 

Notwithstanding all this, the drainage obtained is so very slight that during 
heavy rain the streets are flooded nearly across, and an individual passing along 
may be said to wade as well as walk; yet, a few hours after the cessation of rain 
suffice to set everything high and dry again. 

When the river is swollen, the city, lies below its level. To prevent inunda- 
tion, a high bank termed the Levee is raised, extending up and down far beyond 
the precincts of the city itself. To this bank the natural depositions of the river 
are in constant course of being added; and as a vast portion of soil is continually 
brought by the current from the opposite side of the river and deposited here, the 
crescent form becomes lost, and in the course of years must disappear altogether. 


THE SLAVES. 


The slave population generally exhibits a marvelously mixed variety of hues, 
from very dark through all conceivable transitions to a white almost as pure as 
that of a European, though iin the latter cases the modified negro features are sti]] 
preserved in much of their primitive integrity. As the females advance into mid- 
dle age, they frequently become so remarkably stout, that, in comparison, the 

roverbial and ideal alderman of this country thins off into something like a lath. 

he whole mass quivers as it walks along, and its general motion not unaptly 
conveys the idea of a heavy rocking carriage on a railroad. Almost immediately 
after my arrival in the city, one of these sombre mountains of flesh met me in the 
street, and in passing nearly swept me—if not exactly off the face of the earth, at 
least off the breadth of a broad causeway. During the space of about four months 
afterward, she somehow haunted me in all my walks—of course not intentionally, 
but Providence so ordered it. Go wherever I would, on business or pleasure, 
there she was. It really appeared at last to be her especial business to perambulate 
the streets in search of me. Neverdid I wish to be a slave-owner either before that 
time or since, but then the desire became irresistible. But it was wholly confined 
to that one elephantine female; for had she been mine, I would have parted with 
her for a penny to any man who would have carried her to Kentucky and kept 
her there. At length she happily disappeared all of a sudden; whether she died, 
was coffined in a hogshead, and buried in the gap of an earthquake, or still lived 


* The writer grossly mistakes—Chartres st. changes to Condé, St. Charles to Ro 
“—- to Chartres, &c., &c.—Ep. a? ns ; fs 

t This will apply or. to the suburbs.—Eb. 

+ True to the letter. e 


have some interesting lakes and inland seas at these times 
in New Orleans.—Ep. 
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to occupy a range of building to herself, I never knew; my consolation lay in the 
simple fact that she was gone. é 


FLAT-BOAT COMMERCE, 


A flat-boat is nothing more than a quadrangular floating box—a wooden drip- 
ping tin—a capacious washing tub, composed of rough sawn planks, and provided 
with a rude kind of cabin, made sufficiently water-tight to enable it to float down 
the current to its destination, and no more. Numbers of this description of craft 
are moored so closely together by the river-side, that one may run along the floor 
formed by their flat-covered tops with equal facility as upon the deck of a ship. 

The owners of the flat-boats no sooner arrive, than they open their floating 
shops for the sale of their respective cargoes; and as their ager average little 
more than one-half of those demanded for the very same articles when retailed in 
the stores of the city, there are always numbers of customers thronging the levee, 
and keeping the region of the flat-boats in a state of remarkable liveliness. 
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MISSISSIPPI STEAMERS—THE LEVEE. 


Those prodigious buildings, the cotton steamers, also constitute a remarkable 
feature upon the Mississippi. The English reader cannot possibly form a more 
correct idea of their appearance at a distance than by imagining to himself a 
‘‘ factory” three or four stories high, placed upon a rather ornamental raft, and sent 
to float upon the water. On anearer approach and closer inspection, however, 
— are found to be splendidly got up, and grrr with accommodation (civility 
and gentlemanly conduct included) to which the traveler by any other than first- 
class British vessels is too often a stranger. 

During that period of the year in which the produce of the West is principally 
brought to Orleans, the banks of the river are literally covered with thousands of 
bales of cotton, barrels of molasses, hogsheads of sugar, and cases of various other 
articles, which remain wholly or in part thus exposed during the space of some 
weeks. The merchants and agents to whom these goods are consigned, provide 
private armed watchmen to protect them during the night against the negroes—a 
race of people who appear to inherit a peculiar liking for sugar and treacle in 
particular. 
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NEW ORLEANS MARKETS. 


The “French market” is the greatest one; and taking into consideration both 
the amazing variety of produce, and the equally great variety of human character 
and dress there assembled, it presents perhaps as fine and curious a picture as, in 
the same way, can be found in any part of the world. Tropical fruits, of all kinds, 
from the neighboring West Indian islands—parrots that run at large about the 
stalls, and talk and scream at will—various beautifully colored birds in cages— 
gigantic herons—wild ducks and geese of all sizes and colors—pigeons, squirrels, 
owls, and fish of indescribable varieties, together with cray-fish creeping about 
alive in the baskets, form some portion of the merchandise most unusual to the 
Northern stranger. The birds are killed by the hunters in the forest swamps and 

ls—the fish taken chiefly in Lake Pontchartrain, which lies about three miles 
Pehind the city and communicates with the Mexican Gulf. The finny prey is 
brought direct from the fishing-boats by railway, in the space of six or seven 
minutes; so that it is a usual thing to see them (the buffalo-fish especially) still 
gasping for the water of life when the purchaser carries them away. All this will 
be found in one part; in another, all descriptions of culinary vegetables and fruits 
that the season can produce; and, as may be supposed in such a climate, they are 
not at any time wanting either in variety or abundance. In a third avenue will 
be found newly-baked bread, in most tempting variety of shape, together with con- 
fectionery and sweatmeats of every sort to which French taste in this important 
petty art can give rise. 4 

In a separate building, the visitor wanders through a little province of butch- 
er’s meat, slaughtered in the cleanest style imaginable, and compared to which 
the shambles otf London positively resemble a slaughter-house. Heads and offal 
are never seen. Here occasionally the eye may alight upon the carcase of a fine 
bear, ticketed probably “ St. Charles’ Hotel,” by way of hint, one may presume, 
that if the lovers of bear’s meat want a dinner upon that splendid viand, they now 
know where to find it. 
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4.—THE WILMOT PROVISO’S EXCLUSION, 


The South has, withgust indignation, and with one voice, condemned the nefa- 
rious scheme jn its vefy bud, which threatens in all future time to reduce her to a 
subordinate position in the Union; without any other rights than those that may 
be graciously conceded by a sovereign and hostile majority upon the floor of 
Congress ; nothing, perhaps, for half a century has produced deeper excitement 
among us, and we look with the greatest anxiety to the meeting of Congress this 
month to determine the results. Everything depends upon them. If abolition 
and disorganization are but narrow sects at the North, of the ignorant and the 
deluded, let the members of Congress from this section speak out. We must and 
will insist upon knowing who are our friends; or rather—for we ask not friend- 
ship—who have respect for our rights! 

it behoves the South to be firm in this crisis, and preserve its temper in every 
respect. From a want of discrimination we have often offended good and firm 
friends in the midst of abolition regions. There are thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of leading citizens in every part of the North and East, who deprecate 
ail interference with us and our institutions, and who incur the hostility of their 
neighbors by an advocacy of our rights. Let us respect these men, and remem- 
ber them always when we dispute. In our summer excursions at the North it 
surprised and delighted us to find so many. In fact, what is a little remarkable, 
we scarcely found a man willing to admit, in conversation with us, that he was 
an abolitionist in every sense of the term. There was always some one worse 
than himself. In fact, we often found that “ abolitionist” was, in many sections, 
a kind of taint. We know, indeed, that the Democratic Convention of New York 
have rejected the Wilmot Proviso, and this is, without doubt, the sentiment of 
that State. 

Let us, as of some importance for reference, present the celebrated proviso, and 
the resolutions, &c., to which it has given rise. As other legislatures meet we 
may expect louder and louder blasts. 


WILMOT, PROVISO. 


That there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any territory 
on the continent of America, which shall hereafter be acquired by or annexed to 
the United States, by virtue of this appropriation, or in any other matter what- 
soever, except for crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted. Pro- 
vided always, That any person escaping into such territory, from whom labor or 
service is lawfully claimed in any one of the United States, such fugitive may be 
lawfully reclaimed, and carried out of such territory to the person claiming his 
or her labor or service. 


MR. CALHOUN’S RESOLUTIONS IN SENATE. 


Resolved, That the territories of the United States belong to the several States 
composing this Union, and are heid by them as their joint and common property. 

Resolved, That Comgpents as the joint agent and representative of the States of 
this Union, has no right to make any law, or do any act whatever, that shall di- 
rectly, or by its effects, make any discrimination between the States of this Union, 
by which any of them shall be deprived of its full and equal right in any territory 
of the United States, acquired or to be acquired. 

Resolved, That the enactment of any law which should directly, or by its effects, 
deprive the citizens of any of the States of this Union from emigrating with their 
property into any of the territories of the United-States, will make such discrim- 
ination, and would, therefore, be a violation of the Constitution, and the rights 
of the States from which such citizens emigrated, and in derogation of that per- 
fect equality which belongs to them as members of this Union, and would tend 
directly to subvert the Union itself. 

Resolved, That, as a fundamental principle in our political creed, a people in 
forming a Constitution have the unconditional right to form and adopt the gove 
ernment which they may think best calculated to secure their liberty, prosperity, 
and happiness, and that in conformity thereto, no other condition is imposed by 
the Federal Constitution on a State in order to be admitted into the Union, ex- 
except that its Constitution shall be strictly Qa: and that the imposition 
of any other by Congress would not only be in violation of the Constitution, but 
in direct conflict with the principle on which our political system rests. 

In January, 1817, The State of Vermont approved and adupted the Wilmot Pro- 
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viso; in Feburary, the State of New York; in the same month, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, New Jersey, and New Hampshire; Michigan claims,the extension of the 
ordinance, prohibiting slavery north-west of the Ohio; Aug, 1047, Maine 
adopted similar resolutions; Massachusetts, March 1. ee. 

Resolved unanimously, That the Legislature of Massachusetts views the exist- 
ence of human slavery within the limits of the United States as a great calamity, 
and immense moral and political evil, which ought to be abolished as soon as 
that end can be properly and constitutionally attained; and that its extension 
should be uniformly and earnestly opposed by all good and patriotic men through- 
out the Union. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE STATE OF VIRGINIA. 


Resolved, That the Government of the United States has no control, directly or 
indirectly, mediately or immediately, over the Institution of Slavery, and that in 
taking any such control it transcends the limits of its legitimate functions by de- 
stroying the internal organization of the sovereignties which formed it. 

Resolved, That under no circumstances will this body recognize as binding any 
enactment of the Federal Government, which has for its object the prohibition of 
Slavery in any Territory to be acquired either by conquest or treaty, south of the 
line of the Missouri compromise, holding it to be the natural and independent 
right of each citizen of each and every State of the confederacy, to reside with 
his property, of whatever description, in any Territory which may be acquired by 
the arms of the United States or yielded by treaty with any foreign power. 

Resolved, That this Assembly holds it to be the duty of every man in every 
section of this confederacy, if the Union is dear to him, to oppose the passage of 
any law, for whatever purpose, by which Territory to be acquired may be subjeet 
to such a restriction. 

Resolved, ‘That the passage of the Wilmot Proviso by the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States makes it the duty of every slaveholding State and the 
citizens thereof, as they value their dearest privileges, their independence and their 
rights of property, to take firm, united, and concerted action in this emergency. 


5, COTTON BALED WITH IRON HOOPS. 


Burtav, Lounpes Co., Ata. 
J. D. B. De Bow, Esq., 

The subjoined letter, written, I have no doubt, in a spirit of perfect candor, and 
intended fairly and in good faith by the writer, to present a true statement of the 
relative advantages of rope and iron hoops in the packing of cotton, nevertheless 
contains objections to the use of the latter article, which I conceive so untenable, 
that I send the letter to you for publication; hoping it may arrest the attention of 
R. Abbey, Esq., of Mississippi, or some one else practically acquainted with the 
subject, and elicit a reply. 

As they are the objections not of the writer of the letter, but of that entire com- 
munity of cotton sellers and buyers of Mobile, who control the preparation for 
market of so large a portion of the Southern crop, I hope Mr. Abbey, whose 
valuable article in your January number, contains so many good reasons for pre- 
ferring the hoop iron, will not think them undeserving a reply. With several 
newly invented, and, as I believe, improved cotton presses, just coming into use, 
we can certainly pack our bales within a square of 22 inches, and if we can per- 
suade our mercantile friends in Mobile, that there is no good reason why bales 
thus packed, and kept in their square form by the wnelastic iron hoop, should be “ un- 
merchantable” —we can certainly avoid the onerous tax of repacking them in 
Mobile—but as long as we use the hemp rope, which by stretching, allows our 
bales to lose their compact square shape, and to become enlarged and flattened, 
so as not to pack close on shipboard, we must submit to the tax of repacking. 

An ALaBaMa SuBSCRIBER. 


Mozsixe, Serr. 8, 1847. 
Dear Sir: 

Your favor of 29th ult., is before us, and contents have had our attention. Cot- 
ton compressed is only reduced in depth, and the average is about one-third less 
than the bale before being compressed. A large light bale will be reduced more 
than a smaller one of the same weight. The presses run them down to nearly 
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half the depth; but when the ropes are tied and the bale turned out, it expands, so 
that it is reduced by compressing about one-third in depth—the length and breadth 
Leing the same as before compressing. 

A tew years ago, a lot of cotton came to this port with iron hoops, but it was 
pronounced tnmerchantable, because in compressing the hoops had to be taken 
uff and ropes substituted. The planter discontinued the use of hvops, and none 
have since been received here put up with them. All cotton is pronounced un- 
merchantable that has other than good grass or hemp ropes on it. 

Could you even put up your cotton in the size of compressed bales, we think it 
would be best to use hemp ropes. In loading a ship, the cotton is driven by 
means of jack-screws so tight that iron hoops would break—where rope would 
only be loosened and removed a little, and when the cotton is turned out, the ex- 
pansion immediately fastens the ropes again—even though cotton is compresse’ 
as well as it can be done, in stowing the ships it is often driven so hard by means 
of jack-screws that ropes are loosened, and shippers say that the iron hoops would 
break. 

We can purchase the hoop iron as follows :—at 7 cts. per Ib. 

Hoop Iron ¢ guage 20, say 7 ft. 4 in. weighs 12 oz. 
és s*'S * 7Rédie, .“* Mea 
“ & *, £2 *.2om,. * 1 lb. 
Rivets to suit, say 2b. iron rivets, ean be bought at 75cts. per thousand. 

We have stated all that we can learn about this matter, and we think the use 
of iron hoops instead of ropes is not viewed in a favorable light by dealers, ship- 
pers, &e., of cotton. 

You will find in the January number of De Bow’s Commercial Review, pub- 
lished in New Orleans, an interesting and well written article on the mode of 
putting up cotton in the best manner for market, to which we beg to refer you, 
if you have not already perused it. 

The average weight of a compressed bale, we have been told, is 30 Ibs, to the 
cubic foot. 

Your obedient servants, &c. 


6.—INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES—M. VATTEMARE’S MISSION, 


It is expected that M. Vattemare will visit New Orleans this winter. He com- 
plains that in 1844 he was not cordially met on the part of the citizens, though 
one part of the legislature passed a resolution appropriating funds in aid of his 
object. Lately M. Vattemare has been invited by the Louisiana Historical So- 
ciety to visit the city, and explain before it the full system he is carrying 
out, and a similar invitation has been made by Samuel J. Peters, Esq., in behalt 
of the 2d Municipality Lyceum. In New York we had the pleasure of much of 
M. Vattemare’s society, and received from him—to be presented to Louisiana—a 
number of volumes, many of much value. 

We design a few remarks upon this important mission to America. M. V. first 
visited the United States in 1839, as he says, to establish an international exchange 
of all that is valuable in science, literature, natura) history, and the fine arts—and 
the establishment in every nation and state of an institution (under the fostering 
care of its government) to receive these exchanges—forming not only a Museum, 
illustrative as well of the powers of nature as of the state of perfection to which 
the productions of the human mind and hand have arrived, or are tending to in 
every quarter of the globe, but a kind of patent office, where the creations of the 
industry, the achievements of the intellect, of the inventive faculties, and of the 
government of each country, may be at once and always assigned to their true 
origin, and always verified without doubt or difficulty. 

Returning to France in 1841, M. Vattemare carried 1800 volumes and near 
1000 engravings, collected and presented to him in this country—for a large part 
state laws, reports, &c. In exchange the municipal councils, the different minis- 
ters of government, &c., appropriated many rare and valuable volumes; private citi- 
zens, authors, societies, &c., of France, added to the list. Many of these works 
are the most splendid and costly imaginable, and are never tu be had on saie, nor 
could they be procured in any other manner. We had the pleasure of ins; ecling 
the most of them in the City Hall, New York, and in warehouse. 

Congress, in 1845, appropriated $500 and a copy of state documents, reports, 
&c., &c., to this object. The Secretary of War seut a copy of “ Indian Tribes of 
North America,” by Catlin. The City Council of Baltimore appropriated certaim 
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works; the State of Maine 94 volumes and $1,000; Michigan gave a splendid 
collection of works; Massachusetts a collection of her public documents, 195 vol- 
umes, and appointed M. Vattemare agent for transmission, &c., providing for 
necessary expenses, &c.; New York sent 200 volumes; Indiana 512¥olumes. 

Among the donors from France to the United States are His Majesty Lonis 
Philippe, 20 volumes; Chamber of Peers, 150; of Deputies, 200; Minister of 
Justice, 250; War, 50; Navy, 150; Interior, 200; Commerce and Agriculture, 
259; Public Works, 534; Finances, 128; City of Paris, 200; Agricultural Soci- 
ety, 156; besides an immense collection of maps, &c., and works from individual 
donors and societies. 

As Louisiana would be among the foremost in all great enterprises, we are per- 
suaded she will co-operate in this great movement of the age, tending to bring all 
the world more and more into the most friendly of all relations, since M. Vatte- 
mare’s plan embraces al! countries. If we would furnish a library for our State 
University, or for the State itself, by appropriating any number it pleases us of 
our official publications, we can receive in return the official publications of 
France, and in the result, we hope, of all Europe. Our libraries cannot be com- 
plete without these works, and they can be had in noother manner. For what we 
give there will be received a more than ample equivalent. If we have not works 
enough to give in exchange on our State, we can purchase them. If the legisla- 
ture will appropriate one, two, or three thousand dollars annually, the Secretary 
of State may judiciously invest it for American publications, &c., showing the 
condition of our agriculture, commerce, arts, manufactures, laws, literature, &c., 
to be exchanged for similar works from other countries, on the most liberal basis. 
We really hope for the most gratifying results. 


7.—LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 


According to a table compiled from the researches of a literary gentleman of 
New York, there are in the United States no less than 235 public libraries. The 

gregate number of volumes is set down at 2,351,260. It appears that the State 
of New York has 33 libraries, with 174,000 volumes; Pennsylvania, 32 libraries, 
with 176,100 volumes; Massachusetts, 30 libraries, with 203,000 volumes ; Ohio, 
23 libraries, with 68,000 volumes; Maryland, 11 libraries, with 54,200 volumes; 
the District of Columbia, 9 libraries, with 75,600 volumes ; and the other States 
smaller numbers. Rhode island, in proportion to her population, has the largest 
number of volumes of any State in the Union. : 





EDITOR’S NOTE.—TO PUBLISHERS, &C. 


‘There are a large number of works upon our table, politely furnished by the 
publishers and editors, which shall be elaborately noticed in our January No., 
space not admitting of it now. We would not do injustice to these works by hasty 
references, Our Book Department next year will receive great attention, and all 
publishers are invited to send in their works. 


END OF VOL, IV. 














THE MONEY CRISIS IN ENGLAND. 


The following communication was handed us some weeks ago, by our 
fellow-citizen, Sam’. J. Peters, Esq., and contains what we regard a sound 
exposition of the present embarrassments in England. We regretted that 
Mr. Peters’ paper came into hand too late fer insertion in the body of 
the work; but such is our favor for it, that we determined at once upon its 
appearance in the present supplemental manner. This will be a sufficient 
apology for what might otherwise be regarded anomalous. 


Tue financial condition of England has for more than half a century 
had a sensible influence on the affairs of the world. With those 
countries with which Great Britain has been most connected by com- 
mercial relations, that influence has been at times intensely felt. 
Considering the mutual dependence existing between that country 
and our own, an examination into the causes of the present crisis 
there, cannot be uninteresting; indeed, a knowledge of them may 
enable us to form a more correct opinion on the probable duration of 
it, and of its effects on our own interests. 

The extraordinary pre-eminence which England has so long enjoyed 
as a commercial nation, may be traced back to the period of the Pro- 
tectorate ; it was then, in 1651, that the famous Navigation Act was 
adopted—afterwards re-enacted at the Restoration. This was the first 
and most important of the laws of England enacted for the protection 
of British skill and industry; and even Adam Smith, the great 
apostle of free trade, admits its salutary influence on the growth and 
prosperity of the nation. A speedy consequence of that act was the 
triumph of British enterprise over that of the Dutch, who had, to that 
time, for a very long period enjoyed a monopoly of the sea. This 
celebrated act gave the first impulse to the foreign Commerce of Eng- 
land, and from that time, to within a recent period, the sagacious 
policy of British statesmen uninfluened by dynastic changes, or party 
distinctions, has been steadily directed to the extension of the com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests of that country. The application 
of automatic power to manufactures in lieu of manual labor, has, with- 
n the last half century, made Great Britain as conspicuous for its 
superiority in that source of national wealth, as in that of commerce. 

The vast amount of capital required to conduct her commercial and 
manufacturing interests, thus extended over the surface of the globe, 
has gradually led to a system of credit, based on public and private 
confidence, far exceeding in extent any example that the past or con- 
temporaneous history can furnish. The government, itself, during the 
American Revolution, previous to which the national debt was com- 
paratively inconsiderable, and the expensive wars which grew out 
of the French Revolution, had to rely on credit, and during twenty 
years on inconvertible paper, as the only means by which its foreign 
policy could be sustained. Thus gradually have national and indi- 
vidual interests combined to create an artificial wealth, which so long 
as confidence in public and private faith and ability, is sustained, per- 
forms to all intents and purposes, and with incomparably greater 
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convenience and economy, the functions of intrinsie wealth. The 
national debt is now between eight and nine hundred millions of 
pounds sterling. The annual interest is net far from twenty-seven 
millions sterling. A portion of this debt constitutes, by law, the capital 
of the Bank of England, except about three millions, which the Bank 
has usually loaned to the government. Although the magnitude of 
the national debt renders its payment, and even any considerable re- 
duction impossible, yet the holders of the stock representing that debt 
are in the possession of wealth to the amount of its market value. It 
is to them, capital, as it is to the Bank of England. Thus an element 
of national debility has been converted, by confidence, to means of 
national greatness, unprecedented in the history of the world. 

This national debt forms but one item of the illusory wealth of. the 
British people. Commercial credits issued by their joint stock banks, 
and by houses of established reputation, are sent to all countries which 
have surplus producis of their soil and industry, and constitute the 
medium ye: which they make their interchanges. This latter species 
of credit is based on something more than faith, nevertheless con- 
fidence is essential to its use. Confidence and less than £40,000,000 
in coin and bullion constitute the basis of the credit system of Britain. 
The Bank of England whose cash liabilities are thirty-six millions, 
possesses eight millions of this coin and bullion to meet them. 

The last accounts from England show that confidence in public and 
private securities is much impaired; the depreciation of the funded 
debt, within a few months, amounts to over sixty millions, and that o 
other current. securities to, at least, an equal sum. This is a loss of so 
much wealth or capital to the holders of that debt, and of those secu- 
rities. Commercial failures to the extent of fifteen millions of pounds, 
have already occurred, and the causes which have led to this disastrous 
state of affairs, seem not only to be acting with undimished intensity, 
but are accumulating power, from the very destruction they have 
occasioned. What in a time of peace and general prosperity has 
occasioned such astounding calamities ? 

The infallibility of Sir Robert Peel as a financier, and his honesty 
of purpose as a statesman, are, and have been seriously questioned by 
the opponents of his sigularly vacillating policy: events are showing 
with how much propriety. 

Lord Ashburton, one of the most practical statesmen of England. 
has recently exposed,.and.in a most able manner, the fallacy of 
the restrictions in the Bank of England act of 1844: their utter 
inconsistency with sound and generally admitted principles and well 
known laws which govern currency; and the present monetary crisis 
in England will, in the sequel, show how far the ex-Premier is respon- 
sible for the calamities which now afflict his country. By the “Peel 
restrictions,” the Bank in a time of pressure may become an engine 
of destruction, and by becoming so, may even destroy itself. It is, 
however, by no means certain that any policy the Bank could have 
adopted, without the “Peel restrictions,’ would have averted the 
crisis; therefore it is not just to ascribe it-to the Bank, or to the 
errors of Sir Robert Peel’s Bank Bill. It is not a deficiency of 
currency, but rather of capital, whicik causes the pressure; therefore 
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any increase of issues of the Bank, would inevitably and immediately 
lead to a corresponding diminution of its capital; that is, its reserve 
of coin and bullion. On this point there seems to be a singular de- 
gree of misapprehension among writers on this subject, in England 
and this country. Yet the distinction between capital and currency 
is most manifest. In his speeches in 1844 on the renewal of the 
Bank charter, Sir R. Peel condemned, in no measured terms, the “ Bank 
restriction act” of 1797; yet no one should have known better than 
he, that that act was forced on Mr. Pitt by irresistible circumstances, 
resulting from the foreign policy of the Government—a policy which 
Sir Roert Peel has, on more than one occasion, publicly approved. It 
would seem that either Sir Robert Peel did not understand the finan- 
cial question involved on that occasion, or that he was insincere in_ 
expressing his condemnation of that act. That he has often evinced 
a remarkable suppleness in placing himself on the popular side, on all 
questions, cannot be doubted; hence the opinion of his adversaries 
that he preferred popularity to truth, and distinction and power to 
honorable retirement and the consciousness of having performed his 
duty. 

The popular mania in England in 1844, 45 and °46, was Railway 
speculation. The remarkable success of the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter Railway, made in 1830, had, up to 1845, induced similar under- 
takings, involving an expenditure of seventy-five millions of pounds 
sterling. All, or nearly all, of the Railways made during this period 
of fifteen years, proved to be good investments. They had absorbed 
for their completion some five millions annually of the capital of the 
country; and it is but reasonable to suppose that sum formed but a 
part of the profits realized from foreign commerce during the same 
ss consequently, no derangement of the monetary affairs of the 
‘ountry was occasioned. 

But in 1844, ’45 and °46, the effects of these successful investments 
of capital were sufficiently manifested to create alarm in the minds of 
jntelligent men in England. Parliament was, during these years, 
Ynundated with petitions for railway charters, involving outlays of 
gapital to the extent of hundreds of millions of pounds sterling. It 
gras popular to grant them, as it was popular in this country, from 
#852 to 1837, to enact Bank charters by our State Legislatures, in 
order, as it was said, to aid the General Government to dstablish “a 
better currency.” If one will imagine all the applications for Bank 
charters during that period to have been made to one Legislative 
body, he may form some idea of the British Parliament in the years 
1844, 45 and 46. Sir Robert Peel, during nearly all this eventful 
period, was the master spirit, whose word was law. Hence he is to a 
great extent responsible for the consequences which are following the 
imprudent legislation of those years. 

To oppose the importunities of railway projectors and speculators. 
would have been to jeopard place and power. Six thousand miles of 
railways were authorized to be constructed on that little island during 
those three years, the average cost of which, per mile, was estimated 
at £35,000, involving an expenditure of over two hundred millions of 
pounds! It was intended that they should be completed in from 
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three to five years. Adopting the longest as the average time of their 
completion, it would require forty millions, or $200,000,000 annually 
for these investments. The amount thus expended during the year 
ending on the Ist October last, was £41,500,000. 

Now, assuredly it requires but a very limited knowledge of Politi- 
cal Economy, to perceive at a glance that an annual diversion of 
capifal from the ordinary channels in which it had been employed, to 
an extent exceeding the total amount of the coin of a country, must 
cause an extraordinary derangement of those interests, to sustain 
which it had been previously used. 

The Government was not unadyised of these inevitable conse- 
quences. Prudent men, in and out of Parliament, warned them in 
vain of the threatened danger; but it seems that even the Directors of 
the Bank of England remained in a state of somnolency, and saw 
not the dark cloud which portended the devastating storm, until the 
tempest aroused them. 

A writer in the Edinburg Review, in 1846, thus alludes to this 
subject: 

“Tt appears there are now in progress, and sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment, 5800 miles of Railway, to complete which and bring them into 
operation, will absorb at least two hundred millions of pounds. Most 
of the companies promise the completion of their enterprises in three 
years; but, allowing for engineering casualties and unforseen causes 
of delay, there is no reason to suppose any of them will require over 
five years, assuming, of course, that the necessary capital and labor will 
be forthcoming. The annual capital, therefore, necessary to effect this, 
will be £40,000,000. Such is the sum which must be taken yearly from 
the surplus savings of British industry for the next five years, if these 
projects are to be realized. There is no escape from this astounding 
unference.. We say nothing of the amount of British capital pro- 
mised to foreign railways, which, however, is not inconsiderable. 

“Those who are best acquainted with public finances and the laws 
which regulate money and labor, regard the consequences of such @ 
yearly demand with serious apprehension.” 

That the crisis so clearly predicted has occurred sooner than it 
otherwise would, the causes being aggravated by the partial failure of 
the grain crop, and almost total loss of that of the potato, in 1846, 
cannot be questioned; yet it was unavoidable. The deficiency of food 
rendered necessary the exportation of about twelve millions sterling 
of coin, which was equal to about one-fourth of the whole metallic 
basis of the currency. This alone was sufficient to produce great 
commercial distress. The exportation of a similar proportion of the 
specie now in the United States, within the same period, would proba- 
bly cause a suspension of specie payments by more than half the 
Banks of the Union, ineluding nearly all those of New York and 
New England, whose cash liabilities so very far exceed their specie. 

It is true, legislators have passed laws making a suspension of spe- 
cie payments highly penal, while at the same time they sanction and 
encourage a mixed currency of paper and coin, in the proportion of 
three to one; yet it is certain that the paper currency so constituted 
may at times, from causes beyond the control of the issuers, become 
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inconvertible! Thus, if it were necessary for us to import thirty mil- 
lions of dollars of food or merchandise in one year more than usual, 
and there were no corresponding increase of the exports, the differ- 
ence must be paid in coin: in such case the danger of a suspension 
would be imminent—an act of Providence, or perhaps an act of 
Congress, would be the cause. This proves nothing against the sound 
policy of a judicious and well regulated credit system, which in truth 
is indispensable; it only shows that, like our system of government, 
and all other human inventions, no matter how perfect, it is occasion- 
ally accompanied by evils, but which are amply compensated by the 
benefits which it permanently confers. 

Our State legislators may well be excused for errors and inconsis- 
tencies, when similar incongruities have been sanctioned by the 
distinguished ex-Premier of England, in his Bank Bill of 1844. 

The recent changes in the protective policy of that country, no 
matter how wise that policy may be, are doubtless exercising some 
influence. Interests of magnitude grew up under the fostering care 
of Government, which the present system has doubtless seriously 
injured, and has consequently caused great loss of capital. The most 
remarkable departure from the policy which was so rigidly adhered to 
by British statesmen during two centuries, was the adoption by Par- 
liament, in 1833, of the Negro Emancipation Act. It was then that 
fanaticism and party calculations triumphed over the interests of the 
country, and indeed, as time is developing, over the cause of humanity, 
in whose name that monstrous wrong was perpetrated. That transac- 
tion increased the national debt £20,000,000, and inflicted losses on 
British merchants and capitalists to more than double that enormous 
sum. Some of the failures which have recently astounded the world, 
may trace their cause, in no small degree, to the effects of that suici- 
dal act. 

The withdrawal, then, of so large an amount of capital from trade 
and manufactures for the construction of railways, is the immediate 
and overwhelming cause of the present financial crisis in England— 
the severity of which is the greater, from the effects of the other 
causes alluded to. 

The question naturally presents itself, When will this crisis end? 
It is clear the cause must first cease: the railway expenditures thust 
be arrested, or those works must be completed by the aid of Govern- 
ment, by means of which the surplus capital of other countries may 
be obtained. Objectionable in many respects as such a measure may 
appear, it cannot be avoided without producing evils of alarming 
magnitude, including the suspension of cash payments by the Bank 
of England. 

E florts to arrest the railway expenditures have so far proved una- 
vailing; and it does not seem probable that those works can be 
arrested, so long as the necessary capital can, by any means, be 
obtained. It appears, also, that the merchants of Liverpool have 
recently applied to Government for a relaxation of the restrictions on 
the circulation of the Bank of England, and for such relief as was 
granted to the merchants of London in 1793—namely, by the Gov- 
ernment advancing to commercial houses, on good security, some five 
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millions of pounds, Exchequer bills; and it is asserted that these 
propositions have not been favorably received by the minisiry. It is 
well. perhaps, to recur to the precedent on which this latter proposi- 
tion was based. 

{n 1793 there was a financial pressure of great severity, ascribed, 
at the time, to many causes, but all ‘widely differing from those now 
producing similar consequences, which threatened the existence of all 
the principal houses of London: many, indeed, succumbed. The 
Bank of England being alarmed, as at present, for its own safety, 
refused all aid. It was then Mr. Pitt agreed to loan five millions 
sterling of Exchequer bills to merchants, on good security, and Par- 
liament sanctioned the measure. The immediate consequence was the 
restoration of confidence, and not half the amount was asked for, nor 
was there a shilling lost by the Government, of the amount loaned. 
Although this measure was objected to on sound financial, as well as 
constitutional grounds, yet its success silenced all opposition. It 
proved by its effects what was before but little understood—how im- 
portant an element of national prosperity is confidence. 

Whether the adoption of such a measure now, would be productive 
of sumilar results, is very questionable. The advance of such a sum 
would be but equal to six weeks’ railway investments, after which a 
further advance of Exchequer Bills would probably again be neces- 
sary. Those securities are now at a discount, and there is reason to 
apprehend a deficiency in the annual revenue of the Kingdom, of 
over £5,000,000. 

It is also proposed, by some, that gold shall cease to be a measure 
of value and medium of domestic exchange, and that Government 
notes shall be substituted. Anti-gold leagues are being formed, to 
carry this project into effect. If they succeed, it will inevitably lead 
to repudiation of public and private debts, to an extent equal to the 
depreciation of such a substitute—which would necessarily be very 
great. 

The Government may well consider before it ventures to act on the 
various plans of relief suggested. On the one hand, if such relief be 
granted, it can be but temporary—inasmuch as whatever lessens the 
pressure of the money market, will facilitate the investment of capital 
in Railways, and thereby augment the evil which it would seek to 
alleviate. 

On the other hand, if no relief be granted, and these troubles be 
left to work their pwn cure, the failure of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
aud Manufacturers will continue, until few will be left standing; 
hundreds of thousands of persons dependant on their daily labor for 
their subsistence, will be deprived of work; and social evils, of which 
in this country we can form but a feeble conception, will afflict the 
land, and perhaps endanger the stability of the Government itself. 

The Economist, an English commercial periodical conducted with 
much ability, suggests as a remedy for the existing troubles, the issue 
of one pound notes. It assumes that such an issue by the Bank of 
England would, within a year, bring into the coffers of the Bank, 
twenty millions of the thirty millions sovereigns supposed to be in 
circulation in the Kingdom; that two- thirds of that sum might be 
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~ased as capital of the Bank, secured by an equal amount of Govern- 
ment securities, adding that much to the active capital of the country; 
the other third to be retained in gold in the vaults. If this were a 
correct calculation as to the amount of gold which would be exchanged 
for one pound netes, it is obvious the plan of the Economist would 
add but about £13,000,000 to the available capital of the country, 
equal to four months investments in Railways; and it is esti- 
mated one year would be necessary to effect the change, when four 
months’ railway investments weuld be equal to the whole amount. It 
seems more reasonable to believe, under existing circumstances, that 
not more than ten millions of sovereigns would be thus wihdrawn 
from circulation, and that consequeutly the extent of the relief from 
that measure would not exceed, during one year, £7,000,000; while, 
during the same period, forty millions of capital would be required for 
railways. That the measure proposed by the Economist is good to a 
very limited extent, cannot be deubted; and that the popular preju- 
dice which theoretical economists had created against one pound 
notes—te which Mr. Peel in 1819, without his characteristic pliancy, 
lent himself—sheuld be discarded, is unquestionable: the condition of 
the currency in England in 1825, and the effects of the stringent 
measures adopted for its reform, then sufficiently proved it. 

But we must be allowed to differ from the Hconomést in another 
respect. It saysin the number of October 2: “We have had an 
experience of twenty years more, during which the whole system of 
our banking and Banks has been greatly improved, and the principle has 
become universally admitted, and proved by experience, that Bank 
notes against which a certain reserve of coin is held, the remainder 
being represented by interest bearing securities as a guarantee for 
their convertibility, form a currency in every respect as efficient and 
safe as coin itself.” This is true in times of prosperity and under 
ordinary commercial revulsions; but it unquestionably is not true on 
emergencies like the present. Unless the “interest bearing securi- 
ties” are at all times, and under all circumstances, convertible into 
gold, the issues based on them are mot as safe as coin itself. 

Most, if not all, English writers on this subject, are influenced to 
a singular degree by the peculiar condition of the capital and cur- 
rency of their country. In treating of principles, this often leads 
them into remarkable inconsistencies. Thus, they always speak of 
their Government securities as the equivaient of gold—as the ie of 
the circulation of Bank notes; and yet within three years these secu- 
rities have diminished in value over eight hundred milhons of dollars! 
and all the world knows that a political revolution would probably 
annihilate the whole. 

Sir Robert Peel is opposed, in principle, to the Bank of Englan: 
issuing one pound notes; yet he sees nothing wrong in that institution 
issuing fourteen millions of pounds sterling of notes of larger deno- 
mination, without being obliged, or even expected, to retain as much 
as one pound in gold for its redemption! 

In 1810, during the suspension of cash payments by the Bank of 
England, when the celebrated report of the Bullion committee was 
made to Parliament, in which the existence of an excessive paper 
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circulation, and its injurious effects on the interests of the country 
were demonstrated, and preparations for a resumption of cash pay- 
ments recommended, Mr. Vansittart, afterwards Lord Bexley, on 
behalf of the Government, opposed its adoption, and proposed in oppo- 
sition the following remarkable resolution, which was adopted by 
overwhelming majorities of both Houses: 

“Resolved, That the promissory notes of the Bank of England 
have hitherto been, and are at this time, held to be equivalent to the 
legal coin of this realm.” 

At the time of the adoption of this resolution, the current price of 
gold in London, in Bank of England notes, was £4 16 0 ihe ounce! 

hat was done then, may occur again. But let us hope, that whatever 
may be the extent of the calamities to which Britain may be exposed, 
from the seemingly irresistible causes which are now prostrating the 
energies, the fortunes and the commercial character of her people, she 
may be enabled to surmount them; and that in no event the example 
of the Parliament of 1810 will be deemed a precedent worthy of 
her imitation. 


New Orleans, Nov. 24, 1847. 


*,*Since the above was written, the news by the steamer Acadia has reached 
us. It confirms, in many important respects, the views of our correspondent; 
his prediction that the crisis was in no manner occasioned by the restrictions of 
Sir Robert Peel’s Bank Bill of 1844; and that any additional issues of papér by 
the Bank of England would only increase the evil, has already, it appears, been 
singularly verified. Ep. Com. Rev. 


§=" Note—This number has been delayed by unavoidable difficulties, grow- 
ing out of the establishment of a new Printing Office, devoted to the publication 
of the Review. These difficulties being now removed, the utmost promptness 
in the delivery of the work will be insured. 

We regret to say that our bound volumes for 1846, though re-printed and pub- 
lished, have been detained in New York longer than could have been antici- 
pated. Our subscribers may rely upon receiving them in January. We solicit 
additional orders. 

fe” We are indebted to the publishers for many late works, which shall be 


» “noticed in our next. 


{2 Our thanks are due to Senator Johnson, of Louisiana, for public docu- 
ments. 
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